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PREFACE. 


To  the  admirer  of  Nature,  no  apology  seemi  no* 
wwy  Cmt  offeriBg  to  lus  aotioe  a  Woik  wiueh  k 
derigned  as  a  Groidi  to  the  rowmtie  and  nibliiiie 
mmiTf  of  Sootfand.  No  part  of  Europe  affinde 
aoie  varied  landaoa;  than  iti  Lowland  ddb  and 
Highland  wilda,  "imi  of  late,  howerer,  fhif  match- 
1m  Boan&ry  was  almost  nnknon  the  world, 

aad  even  the  inhal   ii       of  t     I4     ands  were 
ffaorant  of  the  magtufii  o  be  found 

ia  the  Hig^hlands  <tf  k  tiye  land. 

But  it  is  not  its  84  y  alone  that  renders  Soot- 
land  so  highly  interesting:  It  never  was  conquered. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  subdued  the  Lowlands ;  but 
to  gain  the  heath-covered  mountains  of  Caledonia, 
all  thdr  endeavours  were  fruitless.  The  Norwe- 
gians and  Danes — ^those  terrible  Northmen,  who 
made  important  conquests,  and  alarmed  every  coast 
of  Europe — ^made  no  impression  on  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  The  utmost  efforts  of  powerful  and  war- 
like England  to  reduce  this  country,  were  success- 
fully resisted  for  five  hundred  years,  by  a  nation 
that  justly  considered  foreign  domination  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes.  Here,  too,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  noble  stand  was  made  for  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation.    A  king 
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of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England ; 
and  now  his  descendant,  our  youthful  Sovereign, 
Victoria  I.  sways  the  sceptre  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  In  hardy  deeds  of  arms, 
the  Scotch  have  eminently  upheld  their  ancient 
renown  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and,  as  in 
arms,  so  in  arts  and  sciences  and  solid  learning, 
they  are  inferior  to  none. 

The  appearance  of  Macpherson's  translation  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,  about  sixty  years  ago,  asto- 
nished the  world,  and  induced  many  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  bard  to  visit  the  country.  The  poems 
of  Burns,  and  particularly  his  exquisite  lyrics,  at« 
tracted  the  attention  of  our  English  neighbours. 
The  bolder  notes  and  chivalrous  strains  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  resounded  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
crowds  hastened  to  the  North  to  behold  the  scenes 
so  admirably  delineated  by  his  magic  pencil ;  and 
the  fascinating  works  of  "  The  Author  of  Wa- 
verley  '^  have  spread  the  fame  of  his  country  over 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  In  these  de- 
lightful novels,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  so  happily  illustrated, 
and  Scottish  scenery  so  finely  depicted,  that  vast 
numbers  of  foreigners,  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  induced  to  visit  ^'  the  land  of  gleam- 
ing lakes  and  heathy  mountains.**'  Many  of  the 
natives  of  Switzerland  and  of  Italy  have  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  is  superior  in  beauty  to  that  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Appenines,  though  the  Highland 
mountains  are  much  inferior  in  magnitude.     To 
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tke  philosophers  Scotland  is  perhaps  now  more  in- 
teresting than  at  any  former  period,  owing  to  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  arts  and  improvements  of 
every  kind,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  the 
result  of  the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  inhabitants.  With  a  population  under 
two  millions  and  a  half,  they  have  achieved  for 
their  native  country  a  renown  which  may  justly 
entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  foremost  in  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities. 

Many  books,  descriptive  of  Scottish  scenery, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published.     Though 
the  fidelity  of  the  descriptions  in  some  of  these  may 
be  relied  upon,  and  though  they  afford  both  in- 
struction and  amusement  in  the  closet,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  nature  of  the  plans  adopted,  that 
they  can  be  of  little  practical  use  to  the  Tourist, 
as  the  authors  describe  only  what  they  actually 
saw,  without  noticing  the  antiquities,  local  sta- 
tistics, and  other  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  scenes  they  visited  ;  and  even  though  former 
productions  were  not  deficient  in  these  particulars, 
still  such  a  work  as  the  present  must  be  useful, 
since  the  formation  of  new  roads,  and  other  im- 
portant changes,  have  created  new  facilities  for 
travelling,  opened  new  communications,  and  ren- 
dered many  places  accessible  by  carriages  and  steam- 
boats, that  could  formerly  be  approached  only  by 
the  pedestrian. 

Of  the  Scottish  Itineraries  which  have  appeared, 
the  Publishers  of  this  Work  feel  no  disposition  to 
speak  disparagingly  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
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the  information  they  convey  regarding  scenery,  an- 
tiquities, or  local  history,  is  both  meagre  and  de-^ 
fective.  To  the  traveller  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
there  is  this  disadvantage  in  the  plan  of  an  Itine- 
rary, that  while  it  professes  to  describe  every  road, 
it  chalks  out  no  tour  upon  a  large  scale :  conse- 
quently the  traveller  is  obliged  to  project  a  tour 
for  himself,  which  he  can  only  do  after  an  irksome 
perusal  of  dry  details ;  and  even  these,  so  far  as 
they  respect  the  bearing  and  connexion  of  different 
places  and  roads,  are  more  apt  to  bewilder  the 
stranger  than  to  assist  him  in  forming  any  judicious 
plan.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  Tourists, 
with  Itineraries  in  their  pockets,  have  neglected 
to  visit  the  most  charming  scenery  upon  roads  di« 
verging  but  a  little  from  that  on  which  they  were 
travelling,  totally  ignorant  of  its  proximity. 

To  supply  the  wants  of  travellers  on  these  sub^ 
jects,  and  to  obviate  the  complaints  so  frequently 
made,  the  Publishers  have  been  induced  to  under- 
take the  present  work.  The  plan  is  to  present  a 
Series  of  Tours  through  the  most  romantic  regions 
of  Scotland,  and  in  each  of  them  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  as  many  interesting  places  and  objects 
as  possible,  including  the  picturesque  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  both  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ; 
pointing  out  what  is  curious  and  important  in  the 
localities  of  the  country,  or  venerable  as  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  They  have  proceeded  upon 
the  plan  of  making  digressions  from  the  main  route 
easy  to  the  Tourist,  by  describing,  in  foot-notes^ 
the  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  upon  divergeqtt 
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mads,  with  the  easiest  approach  to  them.  By  the 
aid  of  these  foot-notes,  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
either  in  making  variations  in  his  route,  if  so  dis- 
posed, or  in  combining  in  one  tour,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  this  Work,  parts  or  sections  of 
the  others. 

As  travellers  now  avail  themselves  very  exten« 
sively  of  steam-boat  conveyances,  there  is  subjoin- 
ed to  the  Tours  an  account  of  the  voyages  which 
may  be  made  upon  the  Friths,  or  along  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  and  to  London,  in  steam-vessels  re- 
gfularly  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
The  islands  to  be  visited  are  noticed,  and  the  towns 
and  striking  objects  upon  the  coast  described. 

In  the  execution  of  this  Work,  the  Publishers 
have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense ;  and  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  succeeded,  at  least  in 
combining  simplicity  of  arrangement  with  accuracy 
of  detail.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  the  re- 
sult of  actual  observation ;  and  the  historical  and 
statistical  notices  have  been  derived  from  works  of 
the  highest  authority. 

Much  difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  the  names 
of  the  proprietors  of  places,  and  no  doubt,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  mistakes  occur;  but  in  a  country  like 
Scotland,  where  property  so  often  changes  hands, 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  In  other  respects, 
it  is  hoped  the  book  will  be  found  a  correct  and 
useful  topographical  guide. 

In  the  Second  Edition,  much  original  matter 
was  incorporated,  and  other  alterations  made,  which 
materially  improved  the  work.  Three  new  Plates, 
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and  a  Chart  of  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  to  London, 
were  also  given. 

In  preparing  the  Third  Edition  for  the  Press, 
great  expense  was  incurred.  Most  of  the  inter- 
esting scenery  described  was  visited  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  the  former  descriptions  cancelled,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Loch-Lomond,  Loch-Katrine, 
Loch-Tay,  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  their  tri- 
butaries. It  contained  four  engraved  Maps  of  the 
principal  routes  on  a  new  plan,  and  two  more  Views 
were  given,  the  one  of  Abbotsford,  the  other  of 
Hawthornden. 

In  the  Fourth  Edition,  very  considerable  alter- 
ations and  additions  were  made, — the  Map  of  Scot- 
land was  re-engraved  on  steel,  and  several  improve- 
ments introduced ;  the  Mail-coach  and  Post-ofSce 
roads,  and  the  stages  where  Post-Horses  can  be 
had,  are  distinctly  pointed  out  on  it. 

A  Fifth  Edition  being  called  for,  the  whole  was 
carefully  revised,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  im^ 
portant  matter  added ;  with  a  New  Map  of  the 
Picturesque  Scenery  enlarged,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Route  from  Edinburgh  to  Thurso,  &c.  engraved 
expressly  for  the  work. 

In  the  Sixth  Edition,  all  the  former  improve- 
ments were  retained  ;  and,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
new  matter,  the  detour  up  the  Yarrow  was  re- 
written, and  continued  from  Dumfries  to  Carlisle, 
and  round  by  Langholm  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk. 
The  note  on  Dee-side,  &c,  was  also  re- written  and 
much  extended,  and  as  much  of  that  from  Blair- 
Atholl  struck  out  as  related  to  Braemar  and  Dee« 
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^Ide.  These  have  been  acknowledged  as  improve- 
mentSi  thus  rendering  the  book  still  more  deserving 
of  that  decided  preference  hitherto  awarded  to  it. 

In  the  present  Edition  (the  Seventh),  much  new 
and  interesting  matter  is  interspersed,  for  part  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  valued  Correspondent, 
whose  former  contributions  have  enriched  this  work. 
This  Edition  is  considerably  enlarged ;  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  introduce  nothing  on  hear-say  evi- 
dence: All  the  local  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  made  from  actual  observation. 

That  Travellers  should  resort  to  "  a  land  which 
contains  within  itself  all  the  features  of  loveliness, 
of  majesty,  and  sublimity, — a  land  whose  grandeur 
and  beauty,  both  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands, 
has  been  increased  by  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  the  progress  of  art,'^  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing :  it  is  only  surprising  that  an  inquirin<i^  peo- 
ple should  know  so  little  of  what  they  have  at 
home  of  "  the  beautiful  and  sublime  features  of  na- 
ture,"*"*  and  sock  them  abroad.  IMany  of  these  \ve 
hope  we  have  pointed  out  correctly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tourist.  To  those  unacquainted  with 
the  masculine  beauties  of  Highland  scenery,  no  c/r- 
scription  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  them, — they 
must  be  seen  before  their  influence  can  be  fully  felt. 
Here  are  no  cowslip,  daisy,  or  rosemary,  that  ban- 
quet and  enrich  the  beautiful  glens  and  meadows 
of  the  Lowlands — these  also  must  be  seen  to  be 
enjoyed. 

The  eye  is  the  index  by  which  scenery  of  every 
kind  delights  or  astonishes;   and  the  impression 
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made  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  entirely  de- 
pends on  education,  habit,  and  association  :  differ- 
ent individuals,  who  survey  a  splendid  scene  from 
a  mountain-top,  will  each  seize  upon  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  view  as  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest. 
From  the  wide-spread  glory  before  him,  one  will 
select,  as  peculiarly  exquisite,  the  silver  current  me- 
andering beneath  ;  another,  the  umbrageous  wood 
frowning  darkly  upon  the  waving  corn-fields  ;  a 
third,  the  "  dark  black  jagged  precipice  ;*"  and  so 
on.  Some  there  are  who  will  be  more  delighted 
by  a  landscape  of  steeples  and  chimney-tops,  with 
a  canopy  of  coal-smoke,  than  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, fairy  lakes,  serpentine  rivers,  and  all  the  con- 
comitants of  <'  the  sublime  and  beautiful/^  To 
such  we  say,  remain  at  home ;  for  the  entrancing 
delight  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  magnifi- 
cent scenery  can  never  be  known  to  thee. 

Edinburgh,  Augutt,  1838. 


*  * 


^*  The  Publishers  of  the  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinbrary 
renpectfiilfy  solicit  corrections  and  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  future  editions  of  the  Work. 
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89 — Abercaimey,  89^BaIgowan,  90 — Methven,  90. 

EsMmrsionfrom  Crieff  to  Amulree,  page  89. 
•  Dunkeid  to  Blairgowrie ,  page  107* 
Loch  of  Cluny,  107— Fometh,  107— Craighall,  107* 

Dunkeid  to  Perth  by  Meiklofir,  page  108. 
Rumbling  Bridge  to  North  Queensferry,  page  130. 


SECOND  TOUR. 

To  GlasgoWjDumbautoNjLoch-LomonDjImverart,  Loce 
Long,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Falls  of  the  Clydi 
page  135. 

Falkirk,  to,  136— Glasgow,  roads  to,  note^  136— Glasgow  City,  13 
— Partick,  144— Goran,  note,  144 — Duntochar,  1 45— Dalnottf 
Hill,  145— Dumbarton,  146— Vale  of  Leven,  149— Loch.L( 
mond,  153 — Rossdoe«  154— Luss,  155 — Inveruglas,  156— Rotm 
ardennan,  156 — Ascent  of  Ben-Lomond,  156— Tarbet,  IGO- 
Inversnaid,  note,  163 — Arroquhar,  164 — Glencroe,  165— Cain 
dow,  166 — Inverary,  167 — Inverary  Castle,  168 — Return  to  A] 
roquhar,  169 — Roseneath,  170 — Helensburgh,  171 — Greenocl 
171  —  Port-Glasgow,  174 — Paisley,  175  —  Cruikstone  Caetli 
177— Glasgow,  177 — Rutherglen,  178 — To  Hamilton  throug 
Rutherglen,  note,  178 — Bothwell  Castle,  179 — Hamilton,  18 
—Hamilton  Palace,  182 — South  Calder,  note,  183 — Cadzo 
Castle,  184— Dalserf,  185— Mauldslie  Castle,  185— Craignetbai 
186— The  Fall  of  Stonebyres,  187— Lanark,  187— Bonnito 
Fall,  197— Corra  Fall,  190— New  Lanark,  191— Cartland  CzBg 
192— Lee  House,  193— Wilsontown,  195— Calder  House,  19 
— Mid-Calder,  196— Hatton,  197— Dahnahoy  House,  197. 
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NOTES. 

Dumbarton  to  Loeh*  Lomond  by  Drymen,  page  148. 

Bonhill  Church,  148 — Buchanan  House,  1 49_Dr^'nien,  149— 
Rowardennan,  149—- Dr^men  to  Aberfoyle,  149. 

Tarbet  by  Loeh-Doehart  to  Tyndrumy  page  161. 

Loch-Dochart,  IGl^St.  Fillan*s  Church,  182— Tyndrum,  182_ 

Inverary  to  Greenock,  174. 

Various  Routes  from  Inverary  to  Glasgow  j  page  171. 

8l  Catherine's,  I7I— Loch-Eck,  171— Ardintinny,  172_KiImun, 
172— Caatle  of  Dunoon,  172— Loch- Goyle,  172— Castle  Carrick, 
172. 


THIRD  TOUR. 
ToDuKKELD,  Blair-Atholl,  Ikverness,  the  Hioulakd 

FOHTB,  THE  CaLEDONIAK  CaNAL,  AMD  THE  WeSTERK  Is- 

1AKD9,  page  199. 

Dunkeld,  199— Logicrait,  200— Fascally,  202— Pass  of  Killio- 
crankie,  202— Blair-Atholl,  205— Atholl  IIouho,  205— Falls  f;f 
the  Fender,  207— Glen  Tilt,  207— Falls  of  the  Bniar.  209— 
Dalnacardoch,  210 — Dulwhiiinie,  211 — Pitinaiii,  212 — Kinrarn, 
213— Rotliicmurclius,  21,3 — Glen  of  Aldruir,  note,  214 — A  vie- 
more,  214 — Cainigoruni  Mountain,  214 — Freoburn,  215 — Aloy 
Hall,  216 — Inverness,  217 — Vicinity  of  Inverness,  220 — Crai;; 
Phadric,  220— Cullodcn,  221  — Fort  George,  222— Beaulv, 
223— Beaufort  Castle,  224— The  Falls  of  Kihnoraek,  224— 
The  Great  Caledonian  Glen,  227 — Caledonian  Canal,  229 — 
Loch-Ness,  note,  230— Fall  of  Foyers,  232— Glen-Urqnhart, 
235— Drumdrochet,  230*— Invermorriston,  237— 'Fort  Augustus, 
237— Letter  Finlay,  239— Fort  William,  239— Inverlocliy  Cas- 
tle, 242— Glen-Nevis,  244— Glen-Roy,  245— Loch-Lagan,  246 
i— Ben-Nevis,  246 — Linnlie-Loch,  249 — Locli-Leven,  (Inver- 
ness-shire,) 250  —  Balltthulish,  250  —  Glencoe,  251  —  Kings- 
house,  252 — Tyndrum,  252 — Dalmally,  252 — Kilcliurn  Castle, 
263— Dunstaflnago,  257— Staffii,  &c.  269,  note,  269— Dunolly 
Castle,  258— Oban,  259— Tajnuilt,  256— Bunaw,  note,  255— 
Loch-Etive,  256— Dunstaffnage  Castle,  257— The  Hebridt>s  or 
Western  Islands,  260 — Kerrera,  262 — Lismore,  262 — Duart 
Castle,  263— Sound  of  Mull,  263— Ardtornish  Castle,  264— 
Afos,  265— Island  of  Mull,   265— Ulva,  268— Staffa,  269— 

■  lona,  or  IcolmkilU  273«.Retum  to  Oban,  278— Fortsonachau, 
277— Inverary,  277. 


XVl  C0NTEKT8. 

NOTES. 

DittrioU  of  the  Tummel  and  Rannoohf  page  203. 

Fall  of  the  Tummel,  203_Loch-TummeI,  203— Loch-Raimoch, 
204-.SchehaIlion,  204— Loch- Kricht,  204, 

lilair^Atholl  to  Braemar^  page  210. 
Olen.Tilt,  210— Loch-Tilt,  210— Phalair,  210— Braemar,  210. 

Rothiemurohui  to  Braemar,  page  214. 
Beauty  to  Dingwall^  and  Scenery  about  Strathpeffer,  page  225. 

Dingwall,  228— Strathpeffer,  226— Ben-Wyvis,  226— Castle  Leod, 
226— Coul  House,  227— Craigdarroch,  227 

Fort'WUliam  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  page  248. 

Olen- Finnan,  248— Arisaig,  248— Armadale,  in  Skye,  249-»Loch 
81apin  and  Spar  Cave,  249. 


FOURTH  TOUR. 


To  Peebles,  akd  dowk  the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  by  Sel. 
KIRK,  Melrose,  and  Kel80,to  Berwick;  thence  along 
the  coast,  by  Dumbar  and  Haddington,  page  280. 

Penicuik,  281— Peebles,  282— Nidpath  Castle,  284— Inverleithen, 
286— Traquhair  House,  280— Selkirk,  286— Abbotsford,  292— 
Galashiels,  nottf,  302— Melrose,  302~Mehrose  Abbey,  302— 
Eildon  Hills,  306— li^arlston,  307— Old  Meh-ose,  308— Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  notet  308 — St.  Bosweirs,  309— Mertoun  House, 
311— Smailholm  Tower,  312— Makerston,  314— Kelso,  314— 
Environs  of  Kelso,  317— Fleurs,  317— Home  Castle,  317— 
Ednam,  318— Roxburgh  Castle,  316— Coldstream,  318— Corn- 
hill,  319— Norham  Castle,  319— Union  Chain  Bridge,  an<<  note, 
321— Berwick,  322— Ayton,  325— Coldingham,  note,  325— 
St.  Abb*s  Head,  note,  325— Ronton  Inn,  326— Pease  Bridge, 
326— Dunbar,  327— Tantallon  Castle,  notCy  328— Bass  Island, 
note,  328— Hailes  Castle,  331— Haddington,  331— Tranent,  333 
— Musselburgh,  334— Inreresk,  335— Fortobello,  336. 

NOTES. 

Inverleithen  to  Edinburgh,  page  285. 
Detour  from  Selkirk  up  the  Yarrow,  with  a  peep  at  the  hanke  of 
the  Ettrick  to  Carlisle  by  Moffat  and  Dun^riet,  page  288. 

Philiphaugh,  287  — Oakwood  Tower,  288— Tushielaw,  288— 
Thirlstane  Castle,  288..Carterbaugh,  288— Bowbilli  2810— 


CONTENTS.  ZVii 

StmaA  Casile,  289— Tanow  Church,  289— Altrive,  290--St. 
UarfB  Loch  and  Chapel,  290— Dryhope  Tower,  290— Birk- 
H  and  Orey  Mare's  TaU,  291— Moffat,  291— Amistield  Cas- 
tie^  292— Dumfries  and  Environs,  292 — Drumlanrig  Palace, 
94— Lochmaben,  294 — Lockerby,  291 — Annan,  294— Oretna 
Green,  295— Carlisle,  295 — Liddesdale,  296— Langhokn,  297— 
Hawick,  298. 

Si,  Botweirs  by  Jedburgh  to  Kelso^  page  309. 
lenmit  310— Jedburgh,  311— Crailing,  311— Eckford,  312. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  STEAM-BOAT 

TOURS,  page  338. 

.  From  Leith  to  Stirling,  page  339. 

,  From  Leith  to  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Wick,  and  Kirkwall, 
344. 
Aberdeen  to  Castletown  of  Braemar,  &c.  note,  362 
Castletown  of  Braemar  to  Perth,  by  Spittal  of  Glenshce  and 
Blairgowrie,  note^  370 — Castletown  of  Braemar  to  Perth, 
by  Olen-Tilt,  Blair-Athol,  and  Dunkeld,  note,  370— Castle- 
town of  Braemar  to  Aviemore  Inn,  on  Speyside,  note,  371 
^-Castletown  of  Braemar  to  Aberdeen,  through  Strathdon, 
note,  373. 

f.  From  Glasgow  to  Inverary,  379. 

.  From  Glasgow  to  Fort- William,  and  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
to  Inverness,  384. 
Island  of  Jura,  note,  385 — Islay,  note,  38G — Colonsay  and 
Oronsay,  note,  38U. 

.  From  Glasgow  to  Campbelton,  and  Ailsa  Craig,  393— Island 
of  Arran,  note,  393. 

[.  From  Edinburgh  to  London,  398. 

I.  Routes  of  the  North  Mail  Coach,  412 — Kintore, 
412— Inverury,  413— Huntly,  413— Keith,  Fife  Keith,  and 
New  Keith,  413— Focliabcrs,  413— Gordon  Castle,  413— 
Elgin,  413— Forres,  414 — Fiiidhorn,  414 — Taruaway  Cas- 
tle, 414 — Nairn,  414 — Cawdor  Castle,  414 — Inverness,  415 
— Invergordon,  415 — Tain,  415 — Dornoch,  415 — Golspie, 
415— Brora,  415— Lathbeg,  415— Helmsdale, 4 15— Wick, 
415— Thurso,  416— Thurso.East,4lC— Strathaven,  416— 
Loch-Naver,  416. 
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ALTITUDE  IN  FEET 

OP 

MOUNTAINS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA. 


Name 

of 
Mountains. 


No. 

(if 
Feet 


Counties 

where 

situate. 


A1L8A  Craig  1140  Ayr 

Alva  Hill  16(M)  Stirling 

Annan  Hill  25(>  Dumfries 

Ai-gyle  Stone  293M  Invernese 

Arthur  Seat  822  Bdinburgh 

Auchinleok  IfiOd  Dumfries 

Balagioli  1000  Ayr 

Barry  68fc  Perth 

Beinurdlarich  350()  Perth 

Beinonturk  2I7<'  Argyll 

Beinima  238il  Argyll 

Beingloe  1040  Perth 

Beinmore  2980  Argyll 

Belmont  969  Angus 

Belrinnes  2747  Banff 

Ben-Abourd  4039  Aberdeen 

Ben-Aohally  1800  Perth 

Ben-Axiambran  2720  Ai^U 

Ben-Avon  3967  Aberdeen 

Ben-Cairn  1200  Kirkoudb. 

Ben-Chonzie  2922  Perth 

Ben-Cloch  2420  Clackman. 

Ben-Derig  3650  Perth 

Ben-Dochie  1420  Aberdeen 

Ben-£agen  1582  Banff 

Ben-Eatan  23(J6  Argyll 

Ben-Glo  3724  Perth 

Ben-Lawcra  4015  Perth 

Ben-Ledi  3009  Perth 

Ben-Lomond  3190  Stirling 

Ben-Mac-Dhui  4390  Aberdeen 

Ben-More  3983  Perth 

Ben-Nahua  2515  Argyll 

Ben-Nevis  4375  inverncss 

Ben-Nue  1878  Aberdeen 

Ben-Ochie  1677  Aberdeen 

Ben-Roisipoll  2661  Argyll 

Ben-Venue  2800  Perth 

Ben-Voirlioh  3300  Dumbarton 

Ben-Wyvis  3720  Cromarty 
Berwick  Law  940  iladdingt. 

Binhill  1045  Banff 
Binny  Crag  600  Linlithgow 

Birnamlliil  1580  Perth 

Black  Andrew  I960  Selkirk 

Black  Hill  1850  Edinburgh 

Blackhope  1850  Edinburgh 
Blackhouso  Hills        2370  Selkirk 

Blacklarg  2890  Dumfries 


Name 
Mountains, 


No. 

of 
Feet. 


Blaokside  End 

Braeriaoh 

Broadlaw 

Broughton  Heights 

Bumswark  Hill 

Buohael  Etive 

Buck 

Buckstane 

BurhuUion 

Cadon  Hill 

Caorketan 

Cairnaraount 

Caimeaoh 

Cairngorum 

Caimharra 

Cairn  Hill 

Caimklnnow 

Caimmoneam 

Calmapple 

Caimsmuir 

Caimtable 

Calmtoul 

Callievar 

Calton  Hill 

Campsie  Fells 

Cordon 

Carleton 

Camethy 

Carter  Fell 

Castlelaw 

Cathlaw 

Cheviot 

Chill  HIU 

Clint  HiU 

Cioehnaban 

Coatlaw 

Cockleme 

Coreen 

Curry  babble 

CorHtorphine  Hills 

Craigintarrie 

Craigkelton  Hill 

Craiglockhart 

Craigowl 

Craig-Phadrio 

Creaoh  Bean 

Criblaw 

Criffel 

Crockmoy 


Cifuntia 
where 
situate* 


Ayr 

Aberdeen 

Peebles 

Peebles 

Dumfries 

Argyle 

Aberdeen 

Edinbori^ 

Wigtown 

Peebles 

EdlnlNui^ 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

KirkondlK. 

Peebles 

Dumfriei 

Einoardine 

Linllthgoir 

Kirkoodk 

Ayr 

Aberdeen  , 

Aberdeen  * 

Edinbnii^ 

StlrllBg 

Peebles 

Ayr 

Bdinboii^ 

Roxbnri^ 

EdinbomV 

Angus 

Roxbui^ 

Roxborgb 

Berwick 

Klnoardlae 

Edinburgh 

Linlithgow 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Edlnburi^ 

Edinbuigh 

Edlnboi^ 

Edlnboi^ 

Angus 

Invemea 

ArgyU 

Berwick 

Kirkcodb. 


1560 
4265 
2850 
1483 

740 
2537 
2377 

690 

814 
1400 
1565 
1516 
2700 
4095 
1100 
1800 
8080 
1271 
1496 
1728 
1650 
4245 
1788 

360 
1590 
2000 
1664 
1879 

1602 

1390 
2264 

268^ 

2000 

1644 

1963 

168(» 
600 

1688 

2558 
470 

1210 

1450 
640 

1600 

1160 

9439 

1616 

1831 

20961  ArgyU 
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1390 

Rostaii^ 
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1116 
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NoMk 

mo 
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■ft 

9100 

Sdkbk 
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•• 

■■illiVt. 

1«M 

▲heidita 

OohflHnii 
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1004 
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19S7 
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L 
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Atgfl 
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1010 
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tm 
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UM 
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Bute 
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UN 
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1* 

tfOO 

PteUw 

PjUMaiw 

mo 

rsrtin 

1330 

Edinburgh 

QneensbeRy  Hm 

099 

Dnnfrfss 

bMrLAW 

1780 

Selkirk 

Rooa 

3M4 

Orkney 

SffiO 

Dumfries 

RubeislAW 

1419 

Rozhnxgh 

S916 

Peebles 

Salisbury  Crags 

550 

Rdlnhnxgh 

noil 

2101) 

Peebles 

Scarry  Hills 

1876 

Caithness 

r 

810 

Fife 

Scarsough 

3412 

Inyeroess 

1890 

Kincardine 

SoorgiehiU 

36S6 

Inremsss 

■t 

1196 

Perth 

Scrape 

2500 

Peebles 

700 

Perth 

Sour  Choinlch 

2364 

ArgyU 

e 

1151 

Perth 

Scur  Dhonnil 

2730 

ArgyU 

U 

1420 

Edinburgh 

Schechallion 

3564 

Perth 

2500 

Banff 

Sidlaw 

1406 

Angus 

Ian 

1950 

Ayr 

Slia'gaoil 

2228 

Argyll 

UUI 

930 

Ayr 

Sontra  HIU 

1716 

Berwick 

r 

1554 

Ayr 

Spartleton  HUI 

1615 

Haddingt. 

msn 

1540 

Ayr 

Spittle  HiU 

1360 

F<dlnburgh 

Luoe 

1014 

WIgton 

Tennis  HiU 

1346 

Dumfries 

iHIU 

1204 

Dumfries 

Three  Brethren 

1978 

Selkirk 

1758 

Wigton 

Tinto 

2350 

r 

1010 

Fife 

Tippet  Knowes 

1323 

Berwick 

^ 

1990 

Selkirk 

Traprain  Law 

700 

Haddhigt. 

3100 

Lanark 

Tudhope  Fell 

1830 

Roxbuzgh 

1500 

Edinburgh 

Turleum 

1400 

Psrth 

2593 

Aberdeen 

Twinlaw 

1260 

Berwick 

it 

1250 

Lanark 

Walston  Mount 

1550 

Lanark 

»r 

3824 

Aberdeen 

Wardlaw 

1900 

Selkirk 

nHin 

1172 

Perth 

Wardlaw 

826 

Dumfries 

£Mt) 

1260 

Fife 

Westraw  Law 

1000 

Lanark 

West) 

1280 

Fife 

WlnheadFeU 

2000 

Rozlrargh 

3150 

Lanark 

Wlndlestrae  Law 

2295 

SeUchrk 

^^P« 

2000 
1480 

Caithness 
Peebles 

Wisp  Hill 

940 

Dumfries 

aLOSSARY 
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KOOTTlStt  WOftOH  ANU  IiXPttK«»lON«, 


Iff  wntt.   *th%  Histiii\nh  AlpMthnu  n^t  tk)wtif»,  tttiA  m,  iBtf  tttiHtt  mmi  i 


A. 
A't  tkUt  (hft  wh()il« 
Monn,  Ahttf^i  Up 
Aftttfi  W«rr« 
AibHm,  pwh«t\m 
Ah-t-penn^i  MtfMwi-tto- 

j4liH,  Ml  Mttl 
j4mhrt&,  tnpbMtA 
Ani^nii  tfftst  AgttfMAi 
Aihtft,  nht(tit6t  8tlttiH§ 
Aught t  ptmimAm)  m*  in 
li'  my  nnpM,  la  ail  int 

y^MW  ttinfi  npmi  6»f§  iff 

hihut  f^ta 
Auttl/ttrtftn  tft  tttthintr- 

tfini,  Mgaelottflf    tun- 

ttitiff,  pr(fd«nt 
Attft,  Ai  All }  iM«  mnftit'(tt 

nmm  ni  nil 
Ajfonit  hfiftm^ 

P. 

fittftn,  A  otilM 

fitttinnfk,  fi  kM  ^  (fil<^ 
Mkft  of  hfeadf  A  Mttiitl 
J«fin«i<«lt,  rrr  loflf  tattf^ 
<rt  tmittt^nl 

ffnre/ll,  barefooM 


fitfudront,  A  m4 

^^^^  A  tiMt(rw  ptm,  Afi 

^f/etih  f IdgM  tff  l^gli- 
fimt  IntHst-twm  trt  put* 

lirttf 
dl#fl(  AiflOfft  MM 

/}/#/!«  mufnilhp,  phnHftii 
niff,  to  (fiiim 
ftutpln,  (r(flMftfg(  A  h^ii^ 
/}/)//«<  A  htoihvti  A  #(ytitig 

f«lloi<^ 
Rlrken-thttWt     A     MiAl? 

^/f*/#,  A  fe1«tw  fWlfinr 
/?/rt/r<  4<j  ttfi  to  M«a4 
/r/^<^e<  tyAftfif(il<  AHftpkh 
tththn,  to  (Alk  Mf/ 
mink,  A  1IHI«  irhll««  A 
«tfiifiMg  l(yfikt  to  I'lnk 
kto%<  to  «^to«  tfjr  flt# 
MH^ffitabn,  htiit  of  (h<Tt» 
(yeggAM  wlf/f  g«(  AftHfi 
AHf«  ^   (he    (|(i««tf> 
(rff (Ii-/Ia|«  a  (^tt«  6lnAk 
Of  gO#H<  #((li  A  hMlg« 

//(^(rfti  to  tottiKi  to  gtMh 
lAtotMlHAttlljr 


ttonnctfjtHrtt,  trim  \ 

jyOSM^WM    A  MfMBi   ] 
p^if 

tinorlr^f,  (lie  ghftftf  l^ 
|yfAfi(«d  mtMrlf  (i»f  tfk 
h%^m  tft  htum-im 
ht, 

tiafi,  &ttiMft  htfiUm 
tiolhy,  A  ltH(,  HMti  p^ 
ts{i\ttf\f  ihtshtimim 

htod  tri  ^OttglfiMM 
timthi^m,  fptti 
firaf,n6t!t:mtlf,§pH 

trf^e,  th«  gfof«  «f  A  d 
A/^/^fi/^ir,  Ak(ff4«fWMN 

6tfft»  for  hofMt 

firttw,  tiHn,  imtiibom 

titml,  m«too(h 

tirlit,  n  bri^AA 

^/■(>n#f «  bro(lt }  A  fAAA 
tstmHitf  iHtM\Hillii  # 
^Afl    flffi  ^eA«f(i    I 

Wld*gfOO<W*§  RfyfMA 
fA(ttfnlAgffcr(Medt(tf« 

Atf/^A^  A  fWftA 

tiH0MlnUmt^^km§ 
()Oll«MfMg  UfAilNiM 
IllA  t^MlA  to  ki  Mffll 


1U.  u)  eld  maw  f 


I,  cwp,     t«    tar 


IMuff,  plUileK.  wuillBa 


a  crop,  i^nduco  of 


]7,  U»  Bnddo    C 


drlvBD  abrnil 


',    ■    blockbnd, 


lab-bell 


■ai,  B  Seldi  miMiili  ud 
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Fear't,  frightened 

Feckt  many*  plenty 

FeckJU*,  large>  brawny* 
stout 

Feckless,  pany»weak*  silly 

Fell,  keen*  biting;  the 
flesh  immediately  un- 
der the  skin;  a  field 
pretty  level*  on  the  side 
or  top  of  a  hill 

Ferlie  or  ferity,  to  won- 
der; a  wonder;  a  term 
of  contempt 

Ft^  afoot 

Fizz,  to  make  a  hissing 
noise  like  fermentation 

Fleech,  to  supplicate  in  a 
flattering  manner 

Fleg,  a  kick*  a  random 
blow ;  to  frighten 

Flep,  to  scare*  to  fHghten 

Flichter,  to  flutter*  as 
young  nestlings*  when 
their  dam  approaches 

Flunkie,  a  senrant  in 
livery 

Forbears,  forefathers 

Forbye,  besides 

For/aim,  distressed* 
worn  out 

Forgather,  to  meet*  to  en- 
counter with 

Fou\  full*  drunk 

Fouih,  plenty*  enough* 
or  more  than  enough 

Frae,  from 

Fud,  the  scut  or  tail  of 
the  hare*  coney*  &o. 

Fuff,  to  blow  intermit- 
tently 

Funnie,  full  of  merri- 
ment 

Fur,  a  furrow 

Furm,  a  form*  bench 

Fyke,  trifling  cares;  to 
piddle*  to  be  in  a  fuss 
about  trifles 

Fyle,  to  soil*  to  dirty 

G. 

Gab,  the  mouth ;  to 
speak  boldly*  or  pertly 

Gaberlunzie,  an  old  pedlar 

Gae,  to  go ;  gaed,  went ; 
gaen  or  gaen,  gone ; 
gaun,  going 

Gael  or  gate,  way«  man- 
ner* road 


Gang,  to  go*  to  walk 

Gar,  to  make*  to  force  to 

Gart,  forced  to 

Garten,  a  garter 

Geuh,  wise*  sagacious* 
talkative ;  to  converse 

Gaucy,  jolly*  large 

Gear,  riches*  goods  of  any 
kind 

Geek,  to  toss  the  head  in 
wantonness  or  scorn 

Ged,  a  pike 

Gentles,  great  folks*  fash- 
ionables 

Ghaist,  a  ghost 

Gie,  to  give ;  gied,  gave ; 
gien,  given 

Giglets,  playful  girls 

Gilpy,  a  half  grown,  half 
informed  boy  or  girl,  a 
romping  lad*  a  hoyden 

Gimmer,  an  ewe  from  one 
to  two  years  old 

Gill,  a  small  glen 

G'ru/f*ooarse*vulgar,gTave 

Gipsy,  a  young  girl 

Gim,  to  grin*  to  twist  the 
features  in  rage*  agony. 

Glaikit,  inattentive*  fool- 
ish 

Gawky,  half-witted*  fool- 
ish* romping 

Glaizie,%Viiietixk%,  smooth 
like  a  glass 

Gleg,  sharp*  ready 

Gleib,  glebe*  church  land 

Glen,  dale*  deep  valley 

Gley,  a  squint*  to  squint ; 
agloy,  off  at  a  side* 
wrong 

Glib-gabbit,  that  speaks 
smoothly  and  readily 

Gloamin,  the  twilight 

Glotor,  to  stare*  to  look. 

Gotoan,  the  daisie 

Gowd,  gold 

Gotfff,  the  game  of  golf; 
to  strike  as  the  bat  does 
the  ball  at  golf 

Gowk,  the  cuckoo*  a  term 
of  contempt 

Graip,  a  pronged  instru- 
ment for  cleaning  sta- 
bles 

Graith,  accoutrements, 
furniture*  dress,  gear* 
more  particularly  as 
applied  to  horses 


Grannie,  grandmotbsi 
Grat,  wept,  shed  teais^ 
Gree,  to  agree;  to  M 

the  gree,  to  be  deoidtl 

victor 
Greet,  to  shed  teanb^ 

weep 
Grippet,  catched*  seSflri 
Groat,  to  get  the  v^UtfU 

on^s  groat,  to  pliy 

losing  game 
Grozet,  a  goosebetiy 
Grumphie,  a  sow 
Gude,  the  Supreme  Beb 

good 
Guidman  and  guidmi 

the  master  and  miilM 

of   the  house;   yM 

guidman,  a  man  nM 

married 
Gully,  or  guUie,  a  la 

knife 
Guidfather,  guidmctk 

fatber-ln-law  and  ■ 

ther-in-law 
Gusty,  tasteful*  saTOOi; 

H. 
ffa\  hall*  entrance  !• 

mansion 
Haffet,  the  temple*  i 

side  of  the  head 
Haffiint,     nearly    M 

partly 
Hag,  a  scar*  or  gulf  1 

mosses*     and     msM 

brushwood 
Haggis,  a  kind  of  pndtti 

boiled  in  the  st<muMk< 

a  cow  or  sheep 
Hain,  to  spare*  to  nvt 
Hairst,  harvest 
Haith,  a  petty  oath 
Haivers,  nonsense*  ^nl 

ing  without  thougiit 
Ha;e,whole*tight,heilll 
Hamely,  homely*  afAAl 
Hap,  an  outer  garaMi 

mantle*  plaid*  dca;  * 

wrap*  to  cover*  to  k^ 
Ham,  very  coarse  UoM 
Hash,  a  fellow  that « 

ther  knows  how  todn 

nor  act  with  pimalitl 
Haughs,    low-Iying  ill 

lands;  valleys 
Haverel,    a    balf-frtlfe 

peraoUf  half-wittad 


iziU 


I* 


f  to,  ktaiMd, 


gRNBlA      IjtaV 


tlM 


iowly,  Miordy 
IkMWt,  to  ewgh 
amidwlfit 
Uuodlady,  •house 
vt 

»dlg 
aaowl 
i  pan  upwards 
!m>  abedgebog 
I,  sfeookliigi  with- 
it. 


baiggaidly 

AllorwUl 
Iher,  one  aaofher. 

J. 

ide ;  also  a  fami- 
RD  amcmg  ooantry 
flor  a  giddy  young 

•Bne  railleiy*  to 

out,  to  shut,  to 

Mwiiter 

o  jomib  dander  in 

iifil,  httsdaome 


adiuxBy  harreefe-hoBM 
Kirten»    to  (durislai,  or 

baptise 
Kitchen,  any  thing  that 

eats  with  bread,  to  Mnre 

for  soup,  grayy*  &a 
Kith,  acquaintance 
Kittle»  to  tickle,  ticklish, 

difficult 
Kitlin,  a  young  cat 
Knatoe,    a  small  round 

hUIook 
Kye,  cows 

Kyloest  highland  cattle 
Kyte,  the  beUy 
Kyihe*   to   discover,    to 

show  one's  self. 


Laigh,  low,  inferior 

La'ithfu\  bashAil,  sheep- 
ish 

Laird,  possessing  land, 
an  esquire 

Land,(in  a  town,)  ahonse 
of  different  stories,  dif 
ferent  tenements 

Lane, lone;  my  lane,  ihy 
lane,  &c.,  myself  alone 

Z^an^,  long:  toViinklang, 
to  long,  to  weary  for 


XwImMI^  ft  UBimI 
Lean  or  L€emin,iSbmffttm 

of  milking 
£o4f,the  palm  of  tha  hand 
LoOi,  a  lake 
Lawne,    serene,    calm, 

sheltered 
IrOup,Jump,  leap 
Lowe,  a  flame 
Lug,  the  ear,  a  handle 
Luggie,  a  small  wooden 

dish  with  a  handle 
Lum,  the  chimnoy 

to  smoke 
Lyart,  of  a  mixed  colour, 

grey 

M. 

Maiet,  most,  almost 

Mak,  to  make 

Mansp,  the  parsonage- 
house,  where  the  minis- 
ter Htos 

Marches,  boundaries,  di- 
Tisions  of  property 

Maukin,  a  hare 

3Iaun,  must 

Mavis,  the  thrush 

Meikle,  vandx 

Melder,  oom,  or  grain  of 
any  kind  sent  to   the 

I    mill  tobegronsd 
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3fen',  to  mend 

Mensct    good  manners, 
decorum 

Metueletit  ill-bred,  rude, 
impudent 

Midden,  a  duoghlU 

Mim,    prim,    affectedly 
meek 

Minnie,  mother,  dam 

Miica*,  to  abuBCf  to  call 
namee 

Mislear'd,    mischieTOUS, 
unmannerly 

Mixtie-maxtie,  confused- 
ly mixed 

Moop,  to  nibble  aa  a 
sheep 

Mortyication,  property 
given  in  mortmain 

3iorn,  the  next  day,  to- 
morrow 

MoUf  the  mouth 

Mouditport,  a  mole 

Muckle,  or  meikle,  great, 
big,  much 

Mutlin-kail,  broth,  com- 
posed simply  of  water, 
shelled  barley,  and 
greens 

Mutchkin,  an  English 
pint 

N. 
Na,  no,  not,  nor 
Nae,  no,  not  any 
Naig,  a  horse 
Nesi,  a  promontory 
Nieve,  the  fitit 
Nievefu',  handful 
Niffer,  an  exchange ;  to 

exchange,  to  barter 
Nowte,  black  cattle 
Nuik,  a  comer 


0. 

o;  of 

o  haith,  O  faith  !  an  oath 

0%  of  it 

Ourie,  shivering,  droop- 
ing 

Ord,  (of  Caithness,)  a  hill 
or  high  point  of  land 

P. 

Paitrick,  a  partridge 
Parritch,   oatmeal  pud- 
ding,    a    well-known 
Scotch  dish 


Pauky,  or  Pawkie,  cun- 
ning, sly 

Pap't,  paid,  beat 

Peek,  to  fetch  the  breath 
short,  as  in  an  asthma 

Peel,  a  stronghold 

Peel-house,  a  small  square 
tower  capable  of  de- 
fence 

Peat-bog,  pits  in  mosses 
whence  peats  have  been 
dug 

Philibegi,  short  petticoats 
worn  by  the  Highland- 
men 

Pibroch,  a  Highland  war 
tune  adapted  to  the 
bagpipe 

Pickle,  a  small  quantity 

Plack,  an  old  Scotch  ooln, 
the  third  part  of  n 
Scotch  penny,  twelve  of 
which  make  an  English 
penny 

Pliikie,  a  trick 

Poind,  to  seize  on  cattle, 
or  take  the  goods,  as  the 
Uw  of  Scotland  allows 
for  rent 

Poortith,  poverty 

Policy,  pleasure-ground 
about  a  manor-house 

Pou,  to  pull 

Pouttie,  a  hare,  or  cat 

Pow,  the  head,  the  skull 

Pownie,  a  little  horse 

Prie,  to  taste 
Prig,  tocheapen  .todispute 
Primsie,  demure,  precise 
Public,    a   T^trhouae  or 

small  inn 


froth* 


Rax,  tostretoh 
Ream,  cream,  to  i 
Reamin,  brimful, 

ing 
Rede,  oounael ;  to  oouaal 
Ree,  half-drunk,  fnddM 
Reek,  smoke 
Rew,  repent 
Rickle,  a  heap 
Ri<ifrandiei,  atordy  Ut 

gars 
Rig,  a  ridge,  a  tumult 
Rin,  to  run,  to  melt ;  fin* 

nin,  running 
Rink,  the  course  of  tht 

stones,  a  term  in  end* 

ing  on  ice 
Rockin,  spinning  on  the 

rock  or  distaff 
Roote,  to  praise,  to  OQB* 

mend 
Row,  to  roll,  to  wrap 
Rowan-tree,     mountlia- 

ash 
Rowtin,  lowing 
Aunp,  a  cudgel 


Q. 


Quey,  a  cow  from  one  to 
two  years  old 

Quarten,  lodgings  with- 
out drink 

R. 

Raibk,  to  rattle  nonsense 

RamfeexVd,  fatigued, 
over-Hpread 

Ram-itam,  thoughtless, 
forward 

Rarely,  excellently,  ror}- 
well 

Rath,  amah,  agile,  head- 
strong 


S. 
Saut,  salt 
Saw,  to  sow 
Scaith,  to  damage,  to  ia< 

Jure,  injury 
Scauld,  to  scold 
Scaur,  a  bare  plaoe  oa 

the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 

from  which  the  award 

has  been  washed  off  by 

rains 
Scone,  a  kind  of  bread 
Scratch,  to  scream  as  a 

hen,  partridge,  &o. 
Screed,  to  tear,  a  rent 
Scrimp,  scant 
Scl,  self;    a  bodj/'s  tel, 

one's-self  alone 
Settlin,  settling  ;  to  gel  a 

settlin,  to  be  frightened 

Into  quietness 
Shaw,  to  show  ;  a  small 

wood  in  a  hollow  plaoi 
Sheen,  bright,  shining 
Sheuyh ,  a  ditoh,  a  trendi, 

a  sluice 
Shog,  a  shock,  a  push  off 

at  one  side 
Shod,  a  shovel 
Shoon,  shoei 
Shore,to9it9t,  to  thxettoB 


I 


■  i 
1^1 


m  -.^. 


their 

and  4 

I 


j*    "^Kji""  i 

m-  '>^ 

^yl^  v._/'^ 

^i  J 

^V^;.-..y5^-i 

<^^S^^^ 

''^'M^Z^^^  "4^  \-«?*"" 

jK-^^^^^^S^c^Jsj*^- 
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SCOTTISH   TOURIST, 


SCOTLAND. 

[B  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Caledonia.  The 
ledonians  were  unquestionably  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
!  descendants  of  Gaulic  aborigines,  who  at  various 
les  assumed  or  appeared  under  new  names ;  and  it  is 
D  traditionally  true,  that  the  Caledonians  who  fought 
^icola  were  the  descendants  of  Gaulic  settlers.  The 
its  of  subsequent  ages  were  the  descendants  of  the 
3ient  Caledonians  ;  and  the  Scots,  a  colony  from  Ire- 
d  about  the  sixth  century,  from  whom  the  country 
srwards  took  its  name,  were  in  all  likelihood  of  the 
ae  origin.  Thus  Gaul  gave  inhabitants  to  the  united 
igdom. 

STATISTICS. 

OTLAND,  the  northern  division  of  the  island  of  Great 
itain,  is  situate  between  54°  38'  and  58®  40'  north 
itude,  and  between  1°  47' and  6^  T'west  longitude 
m  Greenwich,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides 
3cpt  on  the  south,  which  is  separated  from  England 
iJy  by  the  Tweed  and  other  streams,  and  partly  by  a 
)posed  line  along  the  high  grounds  in  that  quarter. 
om  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  south,  to  Dunnet 
jad  on  the  north,  is  about  275  miles,  while  its  breadth, 
m  east  to  west,  varies  from  36  to  147  miles  ;  and  its 
ia,  computed  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  not  including 
!  islands,  contains  about  25,520  square  miles  of  land, 
1  494  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes.     Dunnet 
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Head,  being  the  most  northerly  point,  is  in  lat.  58^  4(y  N. 
and  long.  3°  22'  W.  and  the  most  southerly  is  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  lat.  54°  38'  9"N.  and  long.  4o  51'  20"  W.  The 
outline  on  the  sea-coast  is  very  irregular,  arms  of  the  sea 
penetrating  in  some  places  to  a  great  extent.  Of  these 
inland  seas,  or  frithsy  as  they  are  called^  the  moat  con- 
siderable are  the  Friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  and  the  Moray 
Frith  on  the  east ;  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Bays  ef 
Glenluce  and  Wigton  on  the  west.  Besides,  the  north- 
em  and  north  western  coasts  are  indented  with  Lockt^  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  in  all  directions. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  varied  and  unequaL   In 
that  portion  of  it  usually  termed  the  Lowlandsy  the  hills 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  afford  pasture  for  numeroui 
flocks  of  sheep  ;  while  in  the  HighUmdsy  or  that  division 
which  is  separated  by  the  Grampians  from  the  more 
southerly  parts,  every  variety  of  mountain  scenery  is  to 
be  found,  much  of  which  is  inaccessible  to  and  afibrd  no 
pasture  for  sheep.  The  Grampian  mountains  extend  from 
sea  to  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles, 
and  among  them  is  found  the  most  elevated  land  in  Bri- 
tain.   Bennevis,  in  Inverness-shire,  rises  to  the  height  of 
4375  feet;  Benmacdui,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  4390;*  Ben- 
lawers,  in  Perthshire,  and  Cairngorumi  in  Banfishire^  to 
upwards  of  4000  feet  each  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Parallel  to  the  Grampian  range  on  the  southward,  is  a 
lower  chain  of  hills,  called  the  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and  Cani^ 
sie  hills,  and  between  these  two  lines  lies  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  Strathmore.    In  the  Liowland  division,  Hartfm, 
in  Dumfrics-shire,  and  Lowthers,  in  Lanarkshire,  rise 
upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the 
land  round  the  village  of  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire^  at 
the  height  of  2000  feet,  is  the  highest  ground  inhalnted 
in  Scotland.    An  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  the  sea  seems  nearly  the  limit  of  profitable  tillage, 
though  in  Aberdeenshire  the  plough  sometimes  readies 
to  an  elevation  of  1 300  feet. 

The  chief  rivers  in  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  the  Tweed, 
the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  and  the  Spey.  The  Forth  rises  on 
the  south  side  of  Benlomond,  in  Stirlingshire^  and  ran* 

*  Others  make  it  60  or  70  feet  less. 
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nijig  from  west  to  east,  discharges  itself  into  that  frith, 
or  arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  goes  by  its  name. 
The  Tweed  has  its  source  in  Twcedsmuir,  near  the 
point  where  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  La- 
nark join.      It  issues  from  the  same  mountain  out  of 
which  the  Clyde  and  Annan  rise.     It  takes  a  course 
nearly  north-east  till  it  readies  the  royal  burgh  of  Peebles, 
where,  turning  nearly  cast,  its  stream  is  augmented  by 
the  Ettricky  near  Selkirk — ^the  Gala,  below  Galashiels— 
the  Leader,  a  little  above  Old  Melrose — and  the  Teviot, 
at  Kelso.     A  few  miles  below  this  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  England  and  Scotland,  until  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  at  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
The  Clyde,  issuing  from  the  same  mountain  as  the  Tweed 
and  the  Annan,   and  dividing  the  county  of  Lanark 
through  its  whole  length,  falls  into  tlie  Frith  of  Qyde, 
opposite  to  the  district  of  Argyllshire  named  Cowal,  and 
the  island  of  Bute;  next  to  the  Tay  it  is  the  largest  river 
in  Scotland,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  as  far  up  as  Glasgow.     The  Tay  pours  into  the 
ocean  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  any  other  river  in 
Britain.    It  rises  in  Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lorn  in   Argyllshire,  and   is   here  named  the  Fillan. 
About  ten  miles  from  its  source,  it  diffuses  itself  into 
Loch  Dochart ;  hence  the  name  of  Glendochart,  given  to 
the  beautiful  vale  through  which  it  runs.     At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  valley  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Lochy,  and  shortly  afler  the  united  stream  is  lost  in 
Loch  Tay.     About  two  miles  after  leaving  this  lake,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Lyon,  and  at  Logicrait  by  the  united 
streams  of  the  Garry  and  the  Tummcl,  almost  its  rival 
in  size.     Here  it  turns  southward,  and  receiving  various 
other  streams  in  its  course,  it  advances  to  Perth,  and 
onward  to  Dundee,  wliere  it  soon  after  mingles  with  the 
arm  of  the  German  Ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
The  Spcy  is  the  most  rapid  river  in  Scotland.     It  rises 
in  Badenoch,  in  Inverness-sliirc,  and  a  few  miles  from  its 
source  spreads  out  into  a  small  lake ;  thence  resum- 
ing its  course,  it  proceeds  with  great  velocity  towards  the 
east :  on  reaching  the  village  of  Rothes  its  course  is 
northward,  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Garmouth. 
Its  direct  length  is  about  ninety  miles ;  but,  following 
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its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  120  miles.  It  flows 
through  the  large  fir-woods  of  Glenmore  and  Strath" 
spey ;  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  float* 
ed  on  its  waters  down  to  Garmouth.  Besides  these 
rivers,  numerous  streams  traverse  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, and  add  to  its  riches  by  their  aid  in  moving 
machinery  and  watering  its  soil. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Scotland  are  Loch  Lomond,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire; Loch  Awe,  in  Argyllshire;  Loch  Tay,  Loch 
Katrine,  Loch  Earn,  in  Perthshire ;  Loch  Ness,  in  In- 
verness-shire ;  and  Lochleven,  in  Kinross-shire,  the 
latter  celebrated  for  the  fine  trout  it  produces,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  castle  on  one  of  its  islands  having 
been  for  some  time  the  prison  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  climate  of  Scotland,  compared  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  England,  is  cold,  cloudy,  and  wet ;  and 
corn,  fhiits,  and  vegetables,  common  to  both  divisions  o  ' 
the  island,  in  general  reach  maturity  much  sooner  in 
England  than  in  Scotland.  The  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture is  between  45^  and  47^  Fahr. ;  the  average  fkll  of 
rain  about  thirty-one  inches,  though  the  difference  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  coasts  has  been  estimated  at  one- 
fifth  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  number 
of  days  on  the  west  coast  on  which  no  rain  falls  has  been 
estimated  at  160,  while  on  the  east  coast  230  have  been 
given  as  the  average.  The  winds  which  generally  pre- 
vail are  westerly  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and 
easterly  gales,  chiefly  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, for  about  one-third. 

Agriculture. — That  part  of  Scotland  chiefly  cultivated 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  shores  of  the  sea» 
and  the  heaviest  crops  are  procured  from  the  valleys  or 
alluvial  lands  called  Caraea.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  the 
Carse  of  Cowrie,  the  land  lets  high  in  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  computed  area  of  Scotland* 
amountingto  16,944,000  Englishacres,  exclusive  of  lakes, 
little  more  than  a  fourth,  or  five  millions  of  acres,  are  re- 
gularly or  occasionally  cultivated ;  but  about  two-thirds 
even  of  this  is  employed  in  grazing,  in  raising  crops  for 
live  stock,  or  under  fallow.  The  remainder,  about  four- 
teen millions  of  acres,  deducting  about  1,000,100  acres 
as  the  estimated  extent  of  the  natural  and  planted  woodf 
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[y  adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  Tho  smallest 
)rtion  of  cultivated  land  is  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk, 
srland,  and  Orkney,  averaging  only  about  six  acres 
e  hundred ;  the  greatest  is  in  the  counties  of  East, 
^,  and  Mid  Lothian.  Including  mines  and  fisheries, 
aedium  rent  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
er  acre. 

le  mineral  productions  of  Scotland  are  numerous  and 
ible.  The  great  coal  field,  stretching  across  the 
try  in  a  diagonal  line  from  west  to  east,  or  from  the 
1  of  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  to  St.  Andrew's  in  Fife, 
Haddington  in  East  Lothian,  is  about  ninety-eight 
i  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  thirty-three  miles, 
estimated  to  extend  over  600,000  acres.  Coal  has 
been  found  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  in  the  north, 
in  Dumfries-shire  and  Roxburghshire  in  the  south, 
it  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Lime  is  very 
irally  diffused  over  the  country,  and  is  wrought  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  collieries  and  in  other  dis- 
s.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
.  Iron  is  also  found  very  generally  in  the  coal  dis« 
s,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  is  wrought  to  a 
liderable  extent,  though  some  is  still  imported  from 
es.  Lead  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is 
ight  to  a  great  extent  at  Leadhills  and  Wanlock- 
I,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Marble  is  found  in 
Hebrides,  Argyllshire,  and  Sutlierland  ;  graiiite  and 
r  primitive  rocks,  within  the  limits  of  the  Gram- 
s;  and  sand-stone  generally  throughout  the  country. 
enstone  and  other  species  are  to  be  had  in  abundance 
y  where.  The  fine  freestone,  which  forms  tlie  greater 

of  the  buildings  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  is 
fly  taken  from  Craigleith  and  Hailes  quarries,  about 

miles  distant  from  the  city.  Plumbago  is  found  in 
nfries-shire,  and  roofing -slates  of  the  best  quality  in 
yllshire,  Perthshire,  and  Peebles  shire, 
'he  domesticated  animals  common  to  Scotland  are 
lar  to  those  found  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  Unit- 
iCingdom.  Among  those  in  a  wild  state,  (some  of 
eh  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,)  may  be  men- 
ed  the  roe,  the  red-deer,  and  the  hare,  common  and 
ne ;  the  rabbit,  the  otter,  the  seal,  the  badger,  and 
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the  fox  ;  besides  minor  species,  such  as  the  squirrel,  the 
weasel,  the  ermine,  the  martin,  the  hedgehog,  the  mole, 
and  the  pest  of  granaries  and  houses,  the  brown  and 
black  rat.  The  wolf  and  the  beaver  formerly  existed, 
but  the  former  has  not  been  known  in  Scotland  since 
1 680,  nor  the  latter  since  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
lofty  rocky  districts  are  found  the  golden  eagle,  and 
other  birds  of  prey  ;  the  ptarmigan  is  found  on  the  high- 
est mountains  ;  the  capercailzie  existed  in  the  fir  woods 
till  the  year  1745,  and  attempts  are  now  making  in  Perth- 
shire to  introduce  it  again.  All  kinds  of  moor-game, 
partridges,  and  water-fowl  are  plentiful,  and  the  phea- 
sant is  now  naturalized  and  abundant  in  the  low  coun- 
try. 

ThQ  fisheries  form  an  important  part  of  the  productive 
labour  of  Scotland.  The  salmon-fisheries,  particularly, 
are  of  great  importance.  Immense  quantities  of  salmon, 
both  fresh  and  pickled,  are  transported  to  the  London 
market.  The  herring-fishery,  formerly  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and 
from  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  Government,  hag 
now  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  this  country.  Of  the 
total  number  of  barrels  cured,  amounting  to  about  350,000 
yearly,  on  which  a  bounty  is  paid,  the  proportion  caught 
in  England  is  less  than  one-twentieth  part.  And  the 
fishery  of  cod,  ling,  &c.  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  white-fishery^  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine 
fish  round  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  pro- 
mises, when  full  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  it,  amply  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiency  under  which  the  country 
labours  in  point  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
linen,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  employ  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people.  The  numerous  waterfalls,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  coal,  so  essential  for  steam-power,  have  given 
rise  to  large  mills,  both  for  spinning  and  weaving ;  these 
compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  raw  material  (of 
cotton)  having  to  be  brought  from  another  hemisphere. 
The  making  of  machinery  of  every  description  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture ;  and  the  casting  of  iron  b 
carried  on  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  all  its  branches. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland  is  extensive,  and  inoreai- 
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ing.  Besides  its  intercourse  with  Ireland — a  coasting- 
trade  with  England—- and  an  extensive  land-trade,  by 
means  of  excellent  roads  and  rail- ways — tlie  ports  on  the 
eastern  coasts  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  Tlie  western  coast,  on 
the  other  hand,  trades  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  enterprise  of 
Scottish  merchants  has  found  an  outlet  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  in  China,  India,  South  America, 
and  Australasia. 

The  revenue  of  Scotland  has  been  progressive  for 
many  years,  and  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state.  The  removal  of  the  Boards  of  Customs 
and  Excise  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded has  added  nothing  to  the  revenue. 

Poliiicalfyf  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  coun- 
ties or  shires.  Under  the  reform  act  of  1 832,  each  coun- 
ty (with  the  exception  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  which  jointly 
return  one  member,  Ross  and  Cromarty  one,  and  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross  one,)  sends  a  member  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  send  two 
members  each ;  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
and  Perth,  respectively  return  one  representative.  The 
other  towns  and  burghs,  which  are  constituted  either 
by  royal  charter  or  by  the  reform  act,  are  classed  into 
fourteen  districts — four  or  five  burghs  or  towns  combin- 
ing in  the  election  of  a  member.  For  the  counties  there 
are  returned  thirty  members ;  for  the  burghs  twenty- 
three — making  altogether  fifty-three  Scottish  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons.  Formerly  the  number 
was  limited  to  forty-five.  The  peers  of  Scotland  elect 
sixteen  of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  An  election  takes  place  for  every  new 
Parliament. 

Ecclesiastical^,  Scotland  is  divided  into  91 5  parishes, 
the  cure  of  which  is  served  by  resident  clergymen  with 
very  moderate  stipends,  averaging,  in  the  country  pa- 
rishes, about  £200  a-year.  Each  parish  has,  besides,  a 
parish-school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Presby- 
tery— an  institution  which  has  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  this  portion  of  the  empire,  from  the  almost 
universal  diffusion  of  the  necessary  branches  of  cduca- 
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tion.  The  church  government  is  vested  in  Kirk-ses- 
sions, Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  do  not 
amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  population ;  and  two- 
thirds  of  these  differ  from  the  Established  Church  rather 
in  matters  of  unimportant  discipline  than  in  doctijne. 
The  poor  are  supported,  with  few  exceptions,  by  volun- 
tary contributions ;  and  although  there  are  poor  laws  in 
Scotland,  yet  poor-rates,  which  in  England  are  so  op- 
pressive, may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  in  civil 
causes,  previous  to  1.532,  was  entrusted  to  an  ambula- 
tory committee  of  Parliament,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Lords  of  Council  and  Session.  At  that  period,  howev^, 
regular  judges  were  appointed  for  this  purpose,'-a^.d  the 
individuals  connected  with  the  court  erected  into  a  body 
corporate  by  James  V.,  under  the  title  of  the  College  of 
JtLstice,  The  members  of  the  College  of  Justice  consist 
not  only  of  the  Judges,  but  also  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, Writers  to  the  Signet,  Clerks  of  Session,  and  some 
others.  The  Supreme  Civil  Court,  at  its  original  consti- 
tution, consisted  of  fifteen  Judges,  but  this  constitution 
has  been  modified  by  recent  acts  of  Parliament.  Two 
Chambers  or  Divisions  have  been  formed  of  equal  autho- 
rity, and  each  of  these  Divisions  have  separate  court- 
rooms. The  number  of  judges  has  been,  by  a  recent 
statute,  reduced  to  thirteen,  in  place  of  fifteen.  The 
Supreme  Criminal  Court,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  is  com- 
posed of  a  president,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Justice- Clerk, 
and  five  other  judges  appointed  from  the  judges  in  the 
Civil  Court.  A  court  for  the  trial  by  jury  of  civil  causes 
was  established  in  1815,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  four  other  judges.  These  are 
also  appointed  from  judges  in  the  other  courts.  But 
this  court  has  been  abolished,  and  the  right  of  jury  trial 
merged  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, for  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with  the  revenue, 
was  composed  of  four  judges  or  barons ;  but,  as  they 
died  out,  their  number  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the 
presiding  judge  called  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  duty 
of  this  court,  however,  has  devolved  upon  one  of  the 
thirteen  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Exche- 
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quer  Court  abolished  as  a  separate  establishment.  In 
e^ery  county,  too,  there  are  sheriffs  and  other  inferior 
local  judges. 

The  papulation  of  Scotland  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
2,365,807,  making  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
272,35 1  on  the  whole  population,  being  about  the  same 
ratio  per  cent,  as  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  in  1821  to 
2,093,456,  of  which  983,552  were  males,  and  1,109,904 
were  females.  The  rate  of  increase  from  the  census  of 
1801  to  that  of  181 1,  is  nearly  13  per  cent. ;  and  from 
1811  to  1821,  15f  per  cent.;  the  population  doubling 
itself  in  little  more  than  forty-seven  years.  The  average 
population  per  square  mile  is  70*7*  The  lowest,  that  of 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  is  only  at  the  rate  of  3- 1  per 
square  mile ;  and  the  highest,  that  of  Edinburglishire, 
is  541  for  the  same  space.  The  population  of  Edinburgli 
in  1831  was  (including  the  suburbs  and  Leith)  162,156; 
that  of  Glasgow,  at  the  same  period,  202,426.  Aber- 
deen is  the  only  other  city  in  Scotland  whose  population 
exceeds  60,000 ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  in  1831, 
amounting  to  58,019,  and  now  is  considerably  more  than 
60,000.  Paisley  and  Dundee  are  not  far  short  of  this 
number.  On  the  whole,  Scotland  is  by  no  means  a 
densely  populated  country  as  compared  with  others  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  its  extensive  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land. 


EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh,  the  Capital  of  Scotland,  stands  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  county  which  bears  its  name,  and  about  400  miles 
from  London. 

Prior  to  the  year  1753,  the  city,  of  but  very  circum- 
scribed extent,  occupied  the  central  ridge  of  the  three 
upon  which  it  is  now  situate,  and  for  centuries  before 
its  site  was  the  same.  The  improvements  projected 
about  that  time  for  extending  the  city,  and  opening  com- 
munications to  the  grounds  on  the  north  and  south,  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  successive  magistracies  with  a 
spirit  proportioned  to  the  wants  required  by  a  change  of 
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manners  and  an  influx  of  wealth.  The  city  has  beeft 
extended  to  more  than  thrice  its  former  size ;— while 
its  local  situation,  and  the  taste  with  which  the  additioii- 
a1  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  architectural  skill 
displayed  in  the  public  buildings,  have  contributed  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  picturesque 
cities  in  Europe. 

The  city  is  built  upon  three  elevated  ridges,  ruimiiig 
east  and  west ;  the  central  one  is  terminated  on  the  west 
by  a  rocky  precipice,  surmounted  by  the  Castle.     From 
the  Castle  the  ground  descends  with  a  gentle  decliviij 
to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  terminates  this  part 
of  the  city  on  the  east.     Across  the  valley  that  separates 
the  Old  from  the  New  Town,  a  bridge  was  erected,  and 
finished  in  1772;   and  farther  west,  across  the  same 
valley,  a  mound  of  earth,  chiefly  formed  of  the  rubbisk 
removed  in  digging  the  foundations  of  newly-erected 
houses,  was  begun  in  1783,  forming  a  communicatioii 
also  between  the  New  Town  and  the  Old.    Still  &rther 
west  the  towns  are  connected  by  the  Lothian  Road.  The 
South  Bridge,  the  chief  communication  with  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Old  Town,  runs  in  a  line  with  the  Nor^ 
Bridge,  and  was  finished  in  1788.   A  third  bridge,  called 
King  George  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  is  now  erected  neariy 
on  a  line  with  Bank  Street,  and  connects  the  western 
part  of  the  New  Town  with  the  southern  districts ;  and 
a  fourth  bridge,  over  which  the  new  approach  is  carried 
from  the  west  end  of  the  Lawnmarket  to  the  countfy 
westward,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  Bank,  forms 
a  most  striking  entrance  to  the  Old  Town.    Prior  to 
the  building  of  these  bridges,  the  only  communicatioii 
to  the  south  and  north  was  by  the  narrow  steep  lanes 
called  closes  and  wynds^  which  descend  from  both  sides 
of  the  High  Street. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  Old  Town  is  the 
Castle.  It  is  seen  for  many  miles  around,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  buildings  of  the  street  by  an  esplanade  of 
about  350  feet  in  length,  and  300  feet  in  breadth.  The 
area  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  measures 
about  seven  English  acres.  The  rock  itself,  composed  of 
basalt,  is  elevated  383  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side,  all  the  others 
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being  nearly  perpendicular.     The  Cattle  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  been  held  as  a  fortress  from  the  ear- 
liest times :  in  1093  it  was  besieged  by  Donald  Bane, 
brother  to  King  Malcolm,  and  iu  the  same  year  Queen 
Biarearet  died  in  it.     It  was  taken  by  the  English, 
129o-— retaken  and  demolished  by  Randolph,  1313 — 
rebuilt  by  Ekiward  III. — surprised  by  William  Douglas, 
1341— aurprised  by  Albany  for  the  rescue  of  James  III. 
1482— taken  by  the  Regent  from  Queen  Mary,  1573 — 
taken  by  Cromwell,  1650— and  by  William  III.  1689. 
The  buildings  on  the  top  of  the  rock  are  occupied  as 
arsenals,  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  garri- 
son.    The  Scottish  Regalia  are  kept  in  the  Castle — they 
were  placed  there  in  1707.     It  was  long  believed  that 
they  had  been  removed  to  England,  until  1818,  when 
they  were  discovered  in  an  oaken  chest  in  the  Crown 
Room.    Strangers  are  shown  these  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity ;  also  the  room  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
gaTe  birth  to  her  only  son,  afterwards  King  James  I.  of 
England ;  likewise  the  celebrated  piece  of  artillery  called 
Mods  Meg,  cast  at  Mons  in  Flanders ;  it  was  used  at  the 
siege  of  Norham,  and  afterwards  burst  in  firing  a  salute 
to  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  visiting  the  Castle,  1682, 
and  never  since  repaired  ;  it  is  now  mounted  on  an  ele- 
gant carriage,  and  placed  on  the  bomb  battery. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  formerly  an  old  irregular  Gothic 
building  but  now  repaired,  stands  r?ar  the  centre  of  the 
High  Street.  It  forms  the  north  si  do  of  the  Piirliament 
Qose,  80  called  from  the  buildings  in  which  the  Scottish 
Parliament  last  met  being  situate  there.  These  build- 
ings having  been  much  iLiproved,  are  now  occupied  as 
court-rooms  by  the  Supreme  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts. 
In  the  buildings  adjacent  are  the  valuable  libraries  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Signet ; 
both  of  these  are  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  stranger. 
The  County  Hall,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Erechtheus,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  lies  immediately 
to  the  west  of  St.  Giles's  Church.  The  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings,  where  the  City  Courts  are  held,  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  not  far  from  St.  Giles's. 

In  the  southern  division  of  the  town,  the  University 
is  the  most  extensive  public  building.  It  stauds  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  west  side  of  the  South  Bridge,  and 
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though  too  closely  surrouDded  by  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  streets,  which  destroy  its  effect,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  possessed  of  much  architectural  beauty.  The 
foundation  for  the  present  building  was  from  a  plan  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  and  was  laid  in  17899  under 
the  auspices  of  Principal  Robertson  the  historian. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  North  Bridge  stands  the  Re- 
gister-House, a  large  and  handsome  building,  designed 
also  by  Mr.  Adam,  where  the  public  and  national  records 
are  kept.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  the  Theatre ;  and 
in  a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building  the  Regent 
Bridge  leads  over  a  low  street  to  the  Calton  Hill :  upon 
this  line  the  Stamp  and  Post  Offices,  Prison,  BridewdQ^ 
and  New  High  School  are  erected.  The  National  Mo- 
nument, in  imitation  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  com- 
menced on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  promises  to  be  a  strik* 
ing  feature  in  the  architectural  embellishments  of  Ekiin- 
burgh ;  within  its  precincts  is  "  Forrest's  Statuaryt"^ 
which  no  stranger  should  neglect  to  see.  The  splendid 
efforts  of  Forrest's  genius  has  called  forth  the  most  un* 
qualified  praise  of  competent  judges :  his  Wellington — 
Marlborough — Bruce — Queen  Mary— and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, (which  is  full  of  energy,  grace,  and  dignity,) 
exhibit  the  horse  in  his  most  attractive  attitudes.  Sir 
Walter  Scott — Lord  Byron — Souter  Johnny — Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Thomson,  &c.,  are  fraught  with  forcible  character. 
On  the  east  end  of  the  space  inclosed  for  the  National 
Monument  stands  Short's  Observatory,  which  strangers 
ought  also  to  visit ;  from  it  they  will  be  gratified  by  a 
distinct  view  of  surrounding  objects,  calculated  to  cap- 
tivate the  eye  and  delight  the  mind.  A  colunm  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson  crowns  a  precipitous  crag  on 
its  western  aspect,  from  which,  the  varied  views,  for 
richness  and  interest,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in 
Europe.  A  little  to  the  north  is  a  monument  erectCNl  to 
the  memory  of  Professor  Playfair,  near  to  which  is  the 
Observatory  ;  to  the  westward,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
is  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Du- 
gald  Stewart ;  and  immediately  opposite  the  High  School, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  and  striking  object,  on  the 
south  side,  is  the  splendid  memorial  of  Burns  the  poet 
A  fund,  amounting  to  £7000  and  upwards,  has  been 
raised  by  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
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monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  neitlier  the  design 
nor  site  has  yet  been  fixed  upon. 

The  view  from  the  Calton  Hill,  of  the  city,  the  sea, 
and  the  scenery  for  twenty  miles  round,  is  magnificent, 
and  may  be  said  with  truth  to  be  unrivalled ;  and  the 
hill  itselfy  rising  among  the  streets  by  which  it  is  now 
surrounded,  is  an  object  of  no  ordinary  interest.* 

Greorge  Street,  the  centre  parallel  street  of  the  New 
Town,  contains  fine  statues  of  George  IV.  and  William 
Pitt,  by  Chantrey,  and  is  terminated  by  two  handsome 
squares.  The  eastern,  or  St.  Andrew  Square,  is  deco- 
rated with  a  column  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Melvile,  in  imitation  of  Trajan's  column  at  Rome  ;  on  the 
east  side  of  the  square,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank,  is  an 
equestrian  statue  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Hopetoun. 
Charlotte  Square,  terminating  it  to  the  west,  has  in  the 
centre  on  the  west  side  St  George's  Church.  In  George 
Street,  to^'ards  St.  Andrew's  Square,  on  the  north  side  of 
it,  stands  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  nearly  opposite  is  the 
Physician's  Hall,  both  buildings  of  Grecian  architecture, 
and  in  good  taste.  The  Assembly  Rooms,  distinguished 
by  a  portico,  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  street,  a 
little  further  to  the  west. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  minute  description  of  pub- 
lic buildings  is  not  to  be  expected.  Much  as  Edinburgh 
owes  to  the  taste  with  which  its  recent  buildings  have 
been  planned,  its  principal  features  derive  their  character 
from  its  situation.  The  Old  Town,  separated  from  the 
more  modern  part  by  a  deep  valley,  is  a  distinguished 
object  when  viewed  from  Prince's  Street,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley ;  its  houses 
rising  above  one  another  on  the  ascending  ridge,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  west  at  the  Castle.  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Crags  bound  part  of  the  city  to  the  eastward, 
and  afford  a  specimen  of  hill  scenery  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  buildings,  from  which  singular  and  varied 
prospects  of  the  surrounding  country  are  obtained.  At 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  little  valley,  between  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag?,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Forth  and 
intervening  objects,  terminated  by  the  high  grounds  on 
the  opposite  coast :  the  romantic  solitude  of  this  place, 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Barker,  the  inventor,  took  the 
first  idea  of  a  panorama  from  perambulating  the  Calton  Hill. 
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upon  the  verge  of  a  populous  city,  renders  it  a  most 
agreeable  retreat.  Salisbury  Crags  is  the  most  westerly 
of  these  hills,  and  forms  a  semicircular  rocky  precipice  of 
great  height  and  extent,  which  may  be  seen  from  almost 
every  quarter.  Round  the  base  of  these  crags  winds  a 
footpath,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  scenery.  To  the  eastward,  Arthur's  Sett 
towers  to  the  height  of  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  strikingly  resembles  a  lion  reposing,  and  its  sum- 
mit is  highly  magnetic.  The  point  where  the  needle  ii 
most  powerfully  affected,  is  in  a  crevice  to  the  eastward 
of  the  pinnacle,  and  here  the  needle  becomes  almost 
completely  reversed,  thus  proving  that  the  rock  has  the 
property  of  a  natural  magnet.  The  following  section  of 
the  smdl  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  31  feet  in 
length,  and  points  out  where  the  most  remarkable  ano- 
malies take  place :  the  due  north  point  is  marked  by  a 
fleuT'de^lis. 


Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur's  Seat  are  included  in  the 
King's  Park,  which  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference; it  is  subdivided  by  stone  walls,  and  being 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  affords  pasturage  to 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  It  is  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  Palace  grounds,  that  constitute  a  sanctoa- 
ry  to  debtors  against  the  execution  of  civil  process. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  City  of  Edinbor^ 
To  describe  its  streets  and  squares  minutely  would  ex- 
ceed the  plan  of  this  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  obserye,  that 
the  antique  magnificence  of  the  Old  Town  never  fidls  to 
impress  every  stranger  with  admiration  and  wonder.  The 
buildings  are  of  extraordinary  height,  and  those  in  the 
High  Street,  owing  to  their  being  erected  upon  the  sides 


the  refinements  of  modem  art  have  not  been  la- 
L  The  regularity  and  elegance  of  the  New  Town 
3een  justly  extolled.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
^er,  in  planning  the  different  streets,  sufficient  ad- 
^  has  been  taken  of  the  striking  objects,  both  of 
>  and  art,  in  the  vicinity.  There  is^  confessedly, 
nch'  formality  in  the  original  plan  ;  but  the  some- 
tame  aspect  of  the  New  Town  is  greatly  relieved 
3  erection  of  several  monuments,  and  it  will  be  ini- 
d  in  a  greater  degree  by  others  that  arc  projected, 
st  be  observed,  that  in  planning  the  more  modem 
f  the  New  Town,  a  juster  taste  has  obviously  pre- 
.  Its  situation  is  such,  that,  from  almost  every 
,  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  some  interesting 

e  public  bidldings  are  numerous,  many  of  them  ve- 
le  from  their  antiquity.  The  modem  ones  are  of 
lal  merity  but  remarkable,  generally,  for  purity  of 
in  design  and  execution.  Of  late  years  the  science 
hitecture  has  made  great  advances.  We  have  snb- 
l  to  this  sketch  a  list  of  the  Public  Buildings,  not 
>ii8ly  mentioned,  most  deserving  the  notice  of  stran- 

e  Btatisties  of  the  city  may  be  briefly  summed 
-It  is  at  least  seven  miles  in  circumference,  its 
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currents,  hurry  aloDg  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  city, 
and  rage  with  considerable  fury.  These  winds,  however, 
are  held  to  contribute  much  to  the  health  of  the  city,  by 
ventilating  the  narrow  closes  and  alleys. 

The  city  possesses  excellent  markets,  which  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  butcher  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Coal  is  the  only  ftiel  used ;  and 
being  obtained  from  pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  aloDg 
the  banks  of  the  Union  Canal,  its  price  is  moderate.  The 
city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good  spring  water,  con- 
veyed in  pipes  from  the  elevated  grounds  of  Comiston, 
Swanston,  Greencraig,  and  Crawley,  respectively  three, 
four,  five,  and  seven  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  The 
pavement  of  the  streets  is  of  the  most  durable  material, 
whinstone,  cut  into  blocks ;  but  many  of  the  streets  have 
lately  been  McLcadamized^  that  is,  laid  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  whinstone  broken  very  small^  along  which  carriages 
pass  with  very  little  noise  or  friction.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gas.  It  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  police  esta- 
blishment of  the  city,  which  is  founded  upon  a  popular 
basis,  is  highly  efficient. 

Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  island ;  and  being  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Justice  and  of  a  flourishing  University,  the  tone  of  its 
society  is  far  from  being  provincial.  Of  late  years,  many 
English  families  have  chosen  Edinburgh  for  their  place 
of  residence ;  and  many  Scotsmen,  who  have  acquired 
wealth  abroad,  are  allured  to  it  by  hereditary  veneration 
for  the  ancient  metropolis  of  their  country.  There  being 
no  manufactures  of  any  considerable  extent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  orders  consists  of  working  me<manic8y 
who  are,  generally,  of  a  decent  character.  Luxury,  of 
late,  has  made  great  advances,  and  crime,  in  conse- 
quence, has  increased,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
some  other  towns. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  proper  to  notice  the  Palace  of  Hoijfraod. 
It  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of  the  Canongate,  and  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  abbey  which  was  founded  by  David 
I.  in  1128,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  religious  estab- 
lishments in  Scotland,    In  the  chapel  were  deposited 
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the  remains  of  David  11^  James  11^  Prince  Arthur, 
third  son  of  James  IV^  James  V.,  Magdalen  his  Queen, 
Arthur,  second  son  of  James  V.,  and  Henry  Darnley. 
The  ruins  of  what  is  now  called  the  Chapel  Royal  are 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  contains  a  fine  monument  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  most  exquisite  workmanship,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Belhaven,  chamberlain  to  Charles 
I.  and  ano^er  in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sutherland 
and  his  Countess,  &c. 

The  Palace  (of  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  here- 
ditary keeper)  was  commenced  by  James  V.,  and  com- 
pleted, in  its  present  form,  by  Charles  II.  The  picture 
gallery,  which  is  1 56  feet  long  by  27^  wide,  and  20  feet 
high,  contains  the  portraits  of  the  IScottish  monarchs ; 
but  the  earlier  ones  may  be  considered  fanciful.  In  this 
gallery  the  Scottish  Peerage  assemble  to  elect  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament.  In  the  palace  are  pre- 
served several  relics  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  are  pointed  out  to  strangers  visiting 
the  palace.  In  1822,  when  George  IV.  visited  Scotland, 
apartments  in  the  Palace  were  fitted  up  for  his  use  ; 
and  though  he  chose  Dalkeith  Palace  for  the  place  of 
his  residence,  a  levee,  drawing-room^  and  meetings  of 
the  privy  council,  were  held  here.  Thn  different  apart- 
ments in  the  Palace  and  Chapel  are  shown  to  strangers 
by  the  domestics,  who  expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Parliament  House. — Here  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment held  its  sittings ;  and  since  the  Union  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  h'upreme  Courts  of  Justice.  The  ori- 
ginal building  was  commenced  in  1632,  and  completed 
in  1640,  at  an  expense  of  £11,600  Sterling;  but  the 
whole  of  its  front  was  faced  up,  and  covered  in  1807  by 
an  open  arcade  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  great  hall, 
1 22  feet  in  length  by  49  in  breadth,  where  the  Parlia- 
ment met,  still  remains  ;  and  its  noble  roof,  which  is  of 
oak,  arched  and  finished  in  the  Norman  style,  is  much 
admired.  In  this  hall  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville ;  in  the  adjoining  chamber  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Court  there  is  a  statue  of  Lord  President 
Blair,  and  in  the  other  Division  a  statue  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent Forbes.  Another  portion  of  the  building  contains 
the  court-room  and  apartments  for  the  business  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  additional  buildings  have  been  lately 
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crrnfi'H  for  f  fi«*  fU!f*oiritiio(lfilif»ri  of  tJiM  ll'iffU  Cot/H.  of  Jim* 
tiriiiry.  In  froril,  of  tin:  }»iiil(liti/r  in  it  vtivy  i\u4^  f^f\nm' 
tritw  ntnhii*  (if  ( !|'.;irlf(i  I  J.,  rif,'m<*'l  in  llirit.  inofiiirrii'fi  rai|pi 
liy  fill*  'li,v/ti  C.irw.r.W.  ilntivovAvil  v/itli  fitir  I'urliamttnt 
IIiMia')  i '.  II.  iisodiiii  fTfrLiryri,  (•oiil.fiihiri/^  ill'}  li|ilfin<IM 
iiliniiir:  h' )>.'  f'ihf/  in  flil«  JOlCully  of  AfivoCtttlTll  OUd 
Wrih-:;'.  t'l  Ji.  .  I  lif/npf. 

Till'    //;;/■  "Mf/'v,  irri!l('i|   liy  Jitrrii!;!    Vf.  in   iriM2»nnd 
opfr-i'l  111  '  I     i  fvviii/^    yf.'ir,  wiui  fiii//if)(il|y  ii  tni'Mu  hutM* 
irijj;  li.if,  iJi  I  V''''i  "  '..''lb  .*^rjj»l,iiiri  win  0(•^  on  r<'»f.  T  rftrftfti- 
in/;  ».  I'-v/  •'.' .•tir.'..,,"'.^  iiy.'tu  i».  pliui   |ir''j*fin'(l  hy  iUn  ctUi' 
linih-il  nil  !.i'' <:',  l,ir   |:i.l"    Mr.  nolnTl    Adnin.      A    Ifirgfl 
AijiN  \v v:  >>l»':i.iii(-(!,  Uiifl  i'u:  lo'.indfition'tii.'ini)  of  iU'}  MW 
(UtW'i'i^  l.ii  I  i'l  !/''!;.     I'ul,  IIm' fntiflft  fiiivin// txriTtifiiificd- 
ily  i:xli/iir.lf:l    in    t.lMi   fnu/znitudn  of  flin   iltifJorUiking,  it 
wilt:  tiviv  -.riiirily  i:t.op|ic'l  nnlil  1 M]  fi,  wliiin  (in  litjiiniil  gmilt 
for  (I'li  yifirA  of  X J 0,000  r<;r  ronipl<!tin|{  it, wmi  obtnifind 
from    l'fu-liiiin<'nL.     Sinf:n    tluMi    tlm  Iniilflin^    htUk  licen 
r.ori)|)|rff'fl.      Tlio  lihriiry  Hitloon  in  nin|^ni(l(!f*nt»  tfio  ool* 
h'.r.iinu  fif  Imi'i!;^  hir/nt  (  }»<if«i(|irrt  thrm!|  ii  valimliUi  isfillftc* 
hon  ofpirhirrn  iiiivfi  liprn  liLtfly  liffinffUhcfl  lo  (hn  IJnl' 
vf-ruity,  rind    cIirMfrvn  inn|H<r.l.if}M.       I'lin  Ntlitft   of  Apart- 
nirntu  /if.h'fl  up  fur  t.lif  MnHiMini  (irn  Hnpfrti  ( tltn  MiiMitlfn 
it.H«'n  in  (if  fM'fiif,  v(iln<s  iindy  from  Lim  urrnn;(iTmi>ril  of  iiir 
nrtifrlcii   it.  finOiinn,   in  fin   ohjorl   of  \nU)rvMi  lo  ftVirry 
ntnuifM-r.     lU  r.olli<rlifin  in  oniifhotofry  In  pfTr)m|M  tSf 
flrnl  ill  Kiiropc.     A'lininiiion  in  oiilninnd  l»y  tlio  piirctwiHi 
of  II  f,ir,l'.'-f.,  wliir.li  ronhi  ono  nliillin^. 

(!o)iiifrh'(l  Willi  flio  niiivrrnily  in  i\u:  Ihlanifi  Gttrtlttrif 
on  tlic  noil.li  t•^lU^  of  l)w*  fnt.y,  n  liti.lr  to  tin;  noHtiwanf  of 
thn  vili-'iMiT  of  ( Jui'Miniilli.  1 1,  ritw^'nin  of  twi:!*/!)  if.rfM  of 
^roiiK'l,  fiinl  rontiiinn  ii  wry  fxifnnivr  rtnllnr,f.ioh  f»f ptlilltfi< 
It  lu  iiiifli'r  tJin  rlifu'/M]  of  Uio  Pnifrnnor  of  Jloiiiiiy  in  Hv^ 
IJiiiviTniify. 

To  tlii-fiontli  of  llip  Itotiinic.  (Inulru  in  t.lm  ICTjturimtn' 
ltd  (t  iT'lfn,  lifrlonf/in//  t.o  Mm*  C^ilird'ir.ifui  llot'!.i(!iilftinU 
Sorw'l  ^,  i.i  c-ft  lit  nhor.l  f'if/lil.  iinrrn,  oprn  t.o  t.lii!  nM;inlM!ni 
fff  tJir  S  ("K-ty  fiii'l  tlii'ir  (riirn'Jn.  Holfi  tfirgiu  |{iirdmil  WMi 
wortliy  of  !i  vii'.iL 

Till-  Siirtftunu  If  'ff,  IX  liMlo  to  tlio  noil tli ward  of  Ihr 
l/iiivrrnii  y,  on  Liu*  oj)po;tii.r  nido  of  t,fi<<  nf.i'rr?t.,  in  (in  cl^^- 
Kfuil:  litiijiliiif/.  IIh  lVliinnii«n  in  itxtrMnidly  valiiiililfl  and 
ririi  in  pn-piinttioiiH  of  iinafoniy. 
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High  School. — Ths  principal  Grammar  School  of  Ed- 
inburgh was  established  in  1578;  in  a  building  near  the 
Royal  Infirmary;  but  the  situation,  ov.Ing  lo  the  c::^en- 
81011  of  the  city  to  the  north,  having  bcccmo  fpr  fi*om 
central,  a  new  and  very  splendid  building  has  been  erect- 
ed from  a  design  by  Thomas  Uainilton,  Esq.  architect, 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  a  little  beyond  the  Prison  and  Bride- 
well. The  Edinburgh  Academy,  to  the  north  of  the 
Royal  Circus,  is  also  a  handsome  builditjg,  afler  a  design 
of  William  Burn,  Esq.     It  was  opened  in  1824. 

St.  Gile^s  Church,  already  mentioned,  situate  on  the 
south  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  an  ancient  C  ethic  edifice, 
thoroughly  repaired,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cro:'.i,  and  re- 
markable for  its  square  tower,  from  which  a  turret  jis- 
cendsy  composed  of  four  arches  intersecting  each  other 
in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  surmounted  by  a 
spire  rising  to  an  elevation  of  IGI  feet.  It  is  altogether 
now  much  improved.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of 
this  church  is  uncertain :  it  was  erected  into  a  colle- 
giate church  by  James  III.  and  after  the  Reformation 
was  divided  into  four  places  of  worship.  At  present  it 
is  occupied  by  two  congregations,  tlie  High  Church,  and 
the  TolbooLh  Church  In  tliis  cliurch  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray, whD  zealously  promoted  the  ]l(?rorination^  and  Na- 
pier oi  Merchiston,  tlie  inventor  of  L^i^ii.i thins,  ?rc  in- 
terred. One  of  its  aisles  was  approyui-iic;!  to  tlio  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie  Church  of  Scotland ; 
not  answering  the  puipose,  these  are  now  held  in  the 
Tron  Church. 

The  Tron  Church,  also  on  the  south  side  cf  the  High 
Street,  is  placed  in  the  area  at  tiic  ir  noting  f^'.  i\i.\  Zouth 
and  North  Bridge  Street.  I'he  old  rnlvn  havi.^g  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  182 1,  a  new  o.ie  was  erected  in  1828, 
after  a  design  by  Messrs.  Dickoons. 

St.  George^s  Church  stands  o::  the  west  side  of  Char- 
lotte Square, and  forms  the  tcrmiiio-tinj  object  of  Coy.ge's 
Street,  from  which  it  is  seen  along  iti;  v.hcle  iCiigtli.  The 
front  to  the  square  is  112  feet,  and  co?Jsir:^T  of  a  porlico 
or  vestibule  with  four  columns,  and  two  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  35  feet  high,  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps  68 
feet  in  width.  Behind  the  portico  is  raised  a  dome  upon 
a  basement  48  feet  square,  above  which  is  a  circular  row 
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of  columns  with  their  entablature,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  of  eight  columns,  at  the  height  of 
150  feet  from  the  ground.  The  dome  is  intended  as  a 
miniature  representation  of  that  of  St.  Paul's. 

St,  Mari/s  Churchy  in  the  centre  of  Bellevue  Crescent, 
is  after  a  design  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  and  was  opened 
for  public  worship  in  January  1825.  The  front  to  the 
east  is  covered  by  a  portico  with  a  pediment  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  projecting  17  feet.  A  spire  raised  from 
behind  the  portico,  gives  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect. 

Su  StepherCs  Churchy  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent  Street, 
a  handsome  building  with  a  square  tower,  was  opened 
for  public  worship  in  January  1829.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Playfair,  architect. 

The  Trinity  College  Churchy  founded  in  1462  by 
Mary  of  Gueldres,  Queen  of  James  II.  stands  at  the  east 
end  of  the  valley  which  divides  the  New  from  the  Old 
Town,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture^ 
though,  from  its  situation,  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  beautiful  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  John  at  the  west 
end  of  Prince's  Street,  and  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  York 
Place,  are  good  modern  specimens  of  the  same  style  of 
architecture. 

The  Greyfriari  Churches  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Grassmarket,  and  here  in  the  burying  ground  are  the 
remains  of  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  are  George 
Buchanan,  Allan  Ramsay,  the  late  Principal  Robertson 
the  historian,  and  many  others. 

The  charitable  establishments  in  Edinburgh  are  nu- 
merous ;  and  some  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  their 
use  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  Heriofs  Hospital^  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  city,  is  an  extensive  quadrangu* 
lar  edifice,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones ;  it  was  endowed 
by  George  Heriot,  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  jeweller 
to  James  VI.  IVatsorCs  Hospitaly  founded  by  a  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  boys,  is  a  structure  of  more  humble  pretensions  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  Royal  Infirmary ^  one  of  the  most  useful  establish- 
ments in  the  city,  was  projected  in  1721,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  building  was  laid  in  1738.  It  stands 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  University.    But  besides 
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this  there  are  Dumerous  institutions  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

The  Boyal  Institution,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mound, 
Prince's  Street,  is  a  building  of  Doric- Grecian  architec- 
ture of  great  elegance,  in  which  is  the  Hall  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  apartments  for  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, &c.  &C. 

Of  other  institutions  worthy  of  notice,  may  be  men- 
tioned Gillespie 8  Hospital,  a  neat  building  to  the  west 
of  Bruntsfield  Links,  erected  in  1801,  for  the  reception 
of  old  people.  The  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  founded 
in  1695,  for  educating  the  daughters  of  decayed  mer- 
chants, and  rebuilt  in  1816,  stands  in  a  retired  situation 
to  the  south  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  Tradei  Maiden 
Hospital,  founded  iu  1704,  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  decayed  tradesmen,  is  in  Argyll  Square ; 
and  the  Orphan  Hospital,  a  most  useful  institution,  is 
erected  on  the  lands  of  Dean,  to  the  west  of  the  New 
Town,  after  a  splendid  design  by  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Esq.  An  hospital  has  been  lately  erected  also  on  the 
lands  of  Dean,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, endowed  from  funds  left  by  Mr.  John  Watson, 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  1759«  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  other  establishments,  which,  though  not  cal- 
culated to  embellish  the  city  by  the  architectural  beauty 
of  their  buildings,  have  been  felt  eminently  useful  in 
relieving  almost  every  species  of  wretchedness. 

Several  new  lines  of  improvement  are  at  present  in 
progress.  The  first  of  these  is  a  bridge  connecting  the 
Lawnmarket  with  the  west  part  of  the  southern  districts. 
The  second  is  a  new  opening  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Lawnmarket  to  the  country  on  the  west,  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Castle  Bank  ;  which,  with  other  improvements 
connected  with  them,  will,  when  finished,  render  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  every 
stranger,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
are  all  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and 
inhabitants  within  the  bounds  of  police.  A  splendid 
bridge  has  also  been  lately  erected,  at  the  expense  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  across  the  ravine  in  which  the  Water 
of  Leith  flows,  a  little  to  the  west  of  St.  Bernard's  Well, 
with  the  view  of  connecting  the  property  of  the  Dean 
with  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  The  arches  are  higher  and 
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wider  than  those  of  any  of  the  bridges  about  the  city, 
and  it  forms  a  magnificent  object  in  thia  exceedingly 
beautiful  valley. 

Edinburgh,  in  science  and  literature,  has  improved  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  done  in  its  external  appearance ;  wit- 
ness its  High  School,  Academy,  Astronomical  InstitQ- 
tion,  Natural  History  Society,  Royal  Institution  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  School  of  Arts,  Philosophical  Associatioii, 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal  Society,  Botanic  Garden; 
&c.  and  also  its  numerous  charitable  institutions. 

Strangers  visiting  Edinburgh  should  repair  to  tlie 
parade  ground  in  front  of  the  Castle  gate — to  the  terrace 
around  the  Calton  Hill — and  to  the  walk  by  the  foot  of 
Salisbury  Crags.  From  these  the  most  picturesque  views 
may  be  obtained,  superior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Europe. 

Leith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  situate  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-east,  and  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  splendid  road,  or  rather  street,  named  Leitb  Walk. 
Besides  a  tideway  harbour  at  the  outlet  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  crossed  by  drawbridges,  there  are  two  wet  docks, 
each  250  yards  long  and  100  yards  wide.  In  Leith  are 
several  public  buildings  worthy  of  a  visit,  such  as  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  the  Custom  House,  and  the  churches  ; 
and  a  suite  of  warm  and  cold  baths  in  a  handsome  build- 
ing at  Scafield.  The  population  of  North  and  South 
Leith,  in  1831,  was  25,855. 

GUIDE  TO  EDINBURGH. 

The  following  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  the 
compass  of  one  or  two  walks,  the  principal  public  build- 
ings, with  the  rich  scenery  around,  will  save  much  time 
to  strangers.  Most  travellers  visiting  the  Scottish  capital 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  New  Town ;  therefore 
commence  the  walk  eastward  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
Prince's  Street ;  in  going  along  it  the  traveller  will 
observe  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Old  Town,  rising  above  each  other,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  which  divides  the  Old  from  the  New 
Town.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Prince's  Street,  and 
fronting  North  Bridge  Street,  is  the  Register  OiSice,  and 


B  ihe  visitor  may  ascend  Arthur's  Seat  by  St.  All- 
's Chapely  on  the  northern  side,  and,  descending  by 
mth-east  side  to  Duddingstone  Loch,  pursue  his 
long  the  walk  near  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  echo- 
)ck ;  should  he  not  be  inclined  to  ascend  the  hill, 
alk  from  the  Palace  along  Salisbury  Crags,  will 
r  repay  his  trouble.  As  he  ascends,  a  noble  view 
(  upon  him,  the  landscape  increasing  in  richness 
randeur  at  every  step.  Continuing  his  walk  by  St. 
urd's  Hill,  Nicolson  Street,  George's  Square,  and  the 
ow  Walk,  he  arrives  at  Heriot's  Hospital,  which, 
Watson's  Hospital,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood,  well 
7e  a  visit.  Eastward  by  Lothian  Street,  the  next 
I  of  particular  interest  is  the  University,  situate  at 
outhem  extremity  of  South  Bridge  Street,  along 
I,  and  ascending  the  High  Street,  the  stranger  has 
loyal  Exchange  on  the  right,  and  en  the  left  St. 
's  Church,  the  Parliament  House,  and  the  Libraries 
e  Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Signet,  with  the 
ty  Hall ;  by  the  Lawnmarket  he  approaches  the  Cas- 
om  the  esplanade  of  which  are  some  fine  views.  The 
e  stands  on  a  vast  insulated  rock,  overlooking  the 
3  city ;  grand  and  extensive  views  are  obtained  firom 
imparts ; — return  to  the  Royal  Institution,  Prince's 
:t,  either  by  the  Mound,  or  by  the  High  Street  and 
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mity  of  York  Place,  a  continuation  of  Qneen  Street,  torn 
to  the  left,  down  Broughton  Street  into  London  Street, 
also  on  the  left,  along  which  proceed  westward  through 
Drummond  Place,  Great  King  Street,  and  Royal  Circus, 
to  Stockbridge,  upon  the  Water  of  Leith ;  a  pleasant  walk 
along  its  southern  bank  conducts  to  St.  Bernard's  WeD, 
and,  a  short  distance  higher  up,  to  the  magnificent  Dean 
Bridge,  uniting  the  lofty  banks  of  the  river  near  to  BelFs 
Mills.  Here  will  be  found  some  fine  subjects  for  the 
pencil.  Returning  by  Queensferry  Street,  the  Tourist 
enters  Princes'  Street  to  the  left,  having  the  Castle,  the 
delightful  public  gardens,  and  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
the  right. 

REMARKABLE  OBJECTS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  romantic  and  striking  appearance  of  Arthur^s 
Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  intervening  glen,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  At  the  bottom  of  this  glen,  upon  a 
lofty  eminence,  overlooked  by  one  still  more  lofty,  stand 
the  venerable  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  Chapel^  founded  by 
the  Queen  of  James  IV. ;  and  in  a  rock,  at  the  side  of 
the  path  which  conducts  to  the  Chapel,  is  St.  AnJtorit 
Well,  celebrated  in  Scottish  Song — 

'^  St.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  true  lovers  forsaken  me." 

The  low  ground  in  front  of  the  Chapel  is  called  the  Duke's 
Walk,  firom  its  having  been  a  favourite  promenade  of 
James  VII.,  when  Duke  of  York.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
Walk  there  is  a  rude  heap  of  stones,  called  Ntcol  Musckefs 
Cairn,  immortalized  in  the  novel  of  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 

Duddingstone  Loch,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  Arthur's  Seat.  The  precipitousness  of 
the  hill  on  this  side,  and  the  singular  disposition  of  the 
rocks  which  skirt  the  road  leading  to  the  loch,  combine 
to  render  the  path  along  its  margin  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  road 
to  this  lake  commences  at  St.  Leonardos,  (from  which 
Dumhiedihe  road  is  seen  winding  northward  along  Ae 
foot  of  Salisbwy  Crags,)  and  proceeds  through  the  King^s 
Park  on  the  south  side  of  the  Crags ;  passes  a  rock  a 
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short  distance  on  the  lefl  having  a  remarkable  echo,  and 
under  the  brow  of  Arthur's  Seat,  upon  \vhic!i  sonic  con- 
^icuous  basaltic  columns  are  observed  ;  penetrating  an 
opening  in  the  rock,  it  reaches  the  Loch.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  Loch  are  the  church  and  village  of  Duddingstone ; 
on  the  south-east  Duddingstone  House,  an  elegant  man- 
sion of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  ;  and  on  the  west, 
Prestonfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick,  Bart. 

Craigmillar  Castle  stands  about  three  miles  south 
from  Edinburgh,  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  most 
extensive  prospect.  In  ancient  times  it  belonged  to  the 
Prestons  of  Preston,  one  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  bestowed  the  arm-bone  of  St.  Giles  as  a  relic  to  the 
community  of  Edinburgh.  About  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration, it  came  into  possession  of  the  family  of  Gilmour, 
when  much  of  what  remains  of  the  building  was  erected. 
The  origin  of  this  castle  is  unknown  ;  but  the  rampart 
wall  which  surrounds  it,  appears,  from  an  inscription  on 
the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in  1427.  Here  John  Earl 
of  Mar,  a  younger  brother  of  James  HI.  was  confined 
in  1477-  James  V.  resided  here  for  some  time  during 
his  minority.  After  the  battle  of  Pinkio,  the  castle  was 
taken  and  partly  burned  by  the  Englisli.  Queen  Mary 
frequently  resided  in  it  after  her  return  from  France. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  still  named  Queen  Marys  Chamber ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  her  French  servants  having  been 
quartered  in  the  neighbouring  village,  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  Little  France^  which  it  still  retains. 

The  Hare  Stone,  in  which  the  standard  of  James  IV. 
was  fixed  when  his  army  was  encamped  on  tlie  Borough- 
muir,  before  its  fatal  march  into  England,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  built  into  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high  road 
by  Boroughmuir-head.  The  Baron  of  Penicuick  is  bound 
by  his  tenure  to  stand  upon  the  Buck-stone,  which  is 
a  rocky  fragment  on  Braid  Hill,  and  give  three  blasts 
with  a  horn  whenever  the  King  visits  Edinburgh. 

Near  the  Hare  Stone  to  the  w  estward,  on  the  road  to 
Colintou,  is  situate  Merehiston  Castle,  once  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  immortal  Napier,  thti  inventor  of 
the  Logarithms.  lie  had  a  seat  in  Stirlingshire,  called 
Gartness,  where  he  chiefly  resided  when  making  his  cal- 
culations, and  was  there  visited  by  the  famous  Professor 
Briggs  of  Gresham  College. 

B 
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St,  Bernard's  Well  16  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  upon  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  its  water  induced  the  late 
Lord  Gardenstone  to  purchase  the  property,  and  to  erect 
a  temple  over  the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue 
of  Hygeia,  well  proportioned,  but  far  too  large  for  its  si- 
tuation. A  little  to  the  westward  is  St.  George's  Well, 
also  much  resorted  to  ;  their  waters  have  a  sulphureous 
quality. 

About  a  mile  east  from  the  city  were  the  ruins  of  i2e«« 
talrig  Church,  which  was  founded  by  James  III.  At 
the  Reformation  it  was  demolished  ;  but  part  of  the  wall, 
and  a  beautiful  Gothic  window,  were  still  standing. 
The  church  is  now  (August,  1837,)  repaired,  and  open- 
ed for  public  worship.  In  the  middle  of  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  vaulted  mausoleum,  originally  the  family  vault 
of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  afterwards  the  property  of  the 
Lords  of  Balmerino,  but  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Not  far  from  this  church  is  St.  Margaret's  Well, 
supposed,  in  former  times,  to  have  been  possessed  of  mi- 
raculous efficacy. 

Inchkeith  is  a  small  island  in  the  Forth,  opposite  to 
and  about  four  miles  from  Leith  harbour.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Keith,  and  is  now  vested  in 
that  of  Buccleuch.  When  the  French  occupied  Leith  in 
tlie  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  they  used  to  pasture  their 
liorses  upon  it,  and  hence  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Isle  of 
Horses ;  and  here  they  successfully  resisted  the  English, 
who  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  upon  it.  On 
the  highest  point  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortifi- 
cation ;  and  a  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  light,  has,  in 
modern  times,  been  erected  upon  it. 


In  describing  a  few  of  the  excursions  which  every 
stranger  visiting  Edinburgh  ought  to  make  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, so  distinguished  for  beauty  of  scenery  and 
magnificent  mansions,  we  shall  first  conduct  the  travel- 
ler to  HoPETouN  House,  aseatofthe  Earlof  Hopetouu, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Porth,  eleven  miles 
west  from  Edinburgh,  The  road  to  this  noble  mansion  is 
through  a  country  delightfully  wooded,  and  highly  culti- 
vated.    The  first  place  of  any  note  on  the  road  is  Craig- 


lut  before  entering  the  wood,  there  is  to  be  bad  a 
of  Edinburgh  and  circumjacent  country,  than  which 
ng  can  be  more  intensely  interesting  and  beautiful, 
xt  is  seen,  also  on  the  left,  Craigcrook  Castle, 
esidence  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
'ourt  of  Session.      It   is  delightfully   situate  bc- 

the  wooded  Hill  of  Corstorphine ;  here  also  may  be 
I  garden,  the  supposed  prototype  of  Tullyveolan, 
tcribed  by  Sir  Walter.  Passing  Lauriston  Castle 
(amton  House,  both  on  the  right,  and  crossing  Cra- 

Bridge,  about  five  miles  from  town,  the  road  en- 
he  lands  of  Dalmeny,  the  property  of  the  Earl  oi' 
)ery,   on  the    right,   and  Craighsdl  (Hope  \ere, 

on  the  left, — ^the  scenery  about  the  old  bridge 
B  left  is  very  romantic.  The  village  of  Cramond, 
liles  from  Edinburgh  on  the  right,  is  situate  in 
lantic  hollow  on  the  east  side  of  the  Almond,  at 
notion  with  the  Forth.  This  was  once  a  Roman 
D,  and^here  the  English,  under  the  Protector  Somer- 
lade  a'landing  during  the  minority  of  Mary.  The 
ifully  undulated  surface  of  the  grounds  of  Dalmeny, 
he  agreeable  intermixture  of  lawn  and  grove,  have 
much  admired.     Upon  this  property  stands  Dal- 

Park,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  a  modern 
on  of  CTeat  ele£"ance.  in  the  Gothic  stvle  of  archi- 
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roughfare  across  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Immediately  af- 
ter passing  Newhalls,  you  enter  south  Queensferry,  which 
was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Malcolm  Canmore, 
whose  Queen,  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athelstanei 
with  a  number  of  her  Saxon  adherents,  were  wrecked  on 
a  rock  close  to  the  town,  in  their  flight  from  the  dreaded 
enmity  of  William  the  Conqueror.  By  her  influence 
the  inhabitants  obtained  their  charter  from  her  future 
husband.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
of  Carmelite  Friars,  founded  in  1330  by  one  of  the 
lairds  of  Dundas.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Forth 
is  the  village  of  North  Queensferry.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Forth,  eastward  of  the  ferry,  is  the  islet  of  Incbgar- 
vie,  which  is  slightly  fortified.  At  no  great  distance 
eastward,  is  seen  the  island  of  Inchcolm,  or  the  isle  of 
St.  Columba,  on  which  stood  a  monastery  founded  by 
Alexander  I.  who  was  wrecked  here,  and  entertained 
by  a  hermit  residing  upon  the  island  in  great  penury. 
Stewart  of  Beith  was  made  commendator  of  Inchcolm  at 
the  Reformation  ;  and  his  second  son,  Henry,  was  cre- 
ated a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Colm  in  1611.  The 
ruins  of  the  monastery  are  still  conspicuous.  It  was  es- 
teemed a  place  of  great  sanctity,  and  is  memorable  in 
history  from  its  having  been  oflen  plundered  by  maraud- 
ing Englishmen,  and  fbom  the  miraculous  vengeance 
with  which  the  Saint  is  said  to  have  pursued  them. 

A  mile  west  of  Queensferry  is  Port-Edgar,  where 
a  pier  has  been  built.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  circumstance  of  Edgar,  the  brother  of 
Queen  Margaret,  and  his  followers,  having  landed  here 
upon  their  return  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
England.  But  it  will  be  better  remembered  as  the  place 
where  George  IV.  took  leave  of  Scottish  ground,  and 
embarked  for  England,  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1822. 

The  road  now  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  Forth, 
and  on  the  land  side  is  bordered  by  the  richest  foliage. 

Three  miles  west  of  Queensferry  stands 

HOPETOUN  HOUSE, 

which,  in  point  of  splendour,  yields  to  few,  and,  for 
beauty  of  situation,  excels  most  mansions  in  Britain.   It 
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18  situate  a  mile  from  the  Forth,  upon  a  magnificciit 
lawn,  fonniDg  a  terrace  along  that  noble  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  ground  behind  the  house  is  varied,  breaking  into 
tiills  and  valleys,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  is  ])lanted 
ind  adorned, — ^though  not  in  the  most  modern  style,  yet 
with  great  taste  and  judgment.  From  every  point  some 
delightful  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  Forth,  which  is 
still  a  grand  estuary,  with  its  shores  and  islands ;  ap- 
pearing as  a  lake  when  seen  in  lengthened  perspective, 
and  as  a  river  when  viewed  directly  across,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  the  ocean's  vastness,  yet  without  that  same- 
oess  which  detracts  from  the  interest  of  a  sea-view.  In- 
numerable striking  objects,  both  of  nature  and  art,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  every  direction.  On  the  opposite 
shore  is  to  be  seen  Ilosyth  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Stuart  of  Rosyth,  a  scion  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  which,  according  to  a  vulgar  tradition,  the 
mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born.  To  the  west  ap- 
pears Blackness  Castle,  one  of  the  fortresses  that,  by  the 
articles  of  Union,  are  to  be  kept  constantly  garrisoned. 
The  intricate  windings  of  the  Forth,  also,  as  it  rolls  its 
ample  stream  through  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  are  distinct- 
ly traced  ;  and  in  this  direction,  the  towering  Grampians 
appear  as  the  back  ground.  To  the  east,  the  prospect, 
comprehending  all  the  numerous  bays  of  the  Forth,  ter- 
minates where  the  distant  Bass  marks  its  junction  with 
the  German  Ocean. 

The  exterior  of  Hopetonn  House  is  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence.  It  was  begun  by  the  celebrated  ar- 
chitect Sir  William  Bruce,  and  finished  by  Mr.  Adam. 
Here  George  IV.  and  his  suite  were  entertained  by  the 
late  lamented  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  on  the  day  that  the 
King  embarked  at  Port-Edgar  on  his  return  to  England. 

A  second  excursion  may  be  made  to 

ROSLIN  CASTLE  AND  CHAPEL. 

One  of  the  most  common  excursions  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  is  to  lloslin  Castle,  so  celebrated  in  song. 
No  scenery  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  it  in  gorgeousness 
and  romantic  beauty.  A  celebrated  modern  traveller, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Italy  and  Greece,  says,  *«  I 
have  seen  nothing  so  absolutely  picturesque  in  my  tra- 

b3 
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vels."  Here  are  scenes  of  the  most  perfect  loveliness— 
altogether  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  charming  spot.  It 
is  situate  seven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  North  £sk,  on  a  peninsulated  mount.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  bank  by  a 
ravine,  over  which  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge.  It  is  sop- 
posed  that  this  Castle  was  built  by  William  de  Sancto 
Clero,  son  of  Waldernus  de  St.  Clair,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  former  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  barony  of  Roslin  from  Malcolm  Canmore ; 
and  his  family,  in  after  ages,  acquired  great  distinction 
and  power,  having  very  extensive  possessions  and  many 
titles ;  they  were  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  Dukes 
of  Oldenburgh,  &:c.  Upon  them  also  the  honour  of  be- 
ing patrons  and  grand  masters  of  Masonry  in  Scotland 
was  conferred  by  James  II.  and  the  same  continued 
with  them  till  lately.  A  Scottish  writer  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  an  account  of  the  state  maintained  here  by 
William  St.  Clair  and  his  Countess,  which  presents  a 
most  imposing  picture  of  feudal  magnificence.*  He 
founded  the  Chapel  of  Roslin  in  1446.  In  1455,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  had  engaged  in  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  confined  in  this 
Castle ; — in  1 544,  it  was  burned  down  by  the  English 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford ; — in  1650,  it  surren- 
dered to  General  Monk. 

On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  Castle,  is  the 
Chapel  of  Roslin.  The  height  of  the  Chapel  within  is 
40^,  length  68,  and  breadth  34^  feet.  Notwithstanding 
some  damage  it  sustained  from  a  mob  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  is  still  nearly  entire,  so  perfect  are  its 
pillars  and  arches,  its  windows,  and  its  fretted  cornices. 
The  architraves,  keystones,  capitals,  and  roof,  are  covered 
with  sculptures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens 
of  florid  Gothic  architecture  extant.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  design  of  this  chapel  was  drawn  at  Rome^  and 
that  its  founder  attracted  to  the  building  all  the  best  work- 
men in  this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  by  most 
munificent  donations.   The  founder  dying  about  the  yeaf 

*  MS.  in  Advocates*  Library,  by  Father  Hay« 
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|ti'lC|Miii»from  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  whose 
"fC^he  property  is  vested. 

Mr -to  Roslin  is  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  battle,  or 
t  a  raccesBion  of  battles,  fought  on  February  24, 
y-  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  annies. 
i&kglighy  under  John  de  Scgrave,  amounting  to 
fO^m^f  was  diyided  into  tliree  bodies,  and  encamp- 
{'^diibrent  stations.  The  Scottish,  amounting  to 
flHpn,  commanded  by  Sir  Simon  Frascr  and  John 
fB4  ttttacked  the  first  division  of  the  English  and 
9lM^  routed  them.  The  remaining  bodies  advanc- 
li^^iB  scene  of  slaughter  in  succession  ;  the  conflict 
twice  renewed,  and  ended  in  the  complete  triumph 
ti  jEksotB* 

MJtraDger  visiting  Roslin  should  not  neglect  to  ex- 
ids  ezcursion  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  objects 
lo^hbourhood.  Descending  the  Esk,  the  natural 
try  Is  exquisitely  romantic  and  beautiful.  The  river, 
k  is  firequently  inaccessible,  is  seen  winding  among 
iMfupt  precipices  that  confine  its  course,  over  a  bed 
oken  rocks ;  at  every  turning  new  beauties  delight 
ye ;  and  at  intervals  the  huge  corners  or  summits 
e  rocky  barrier  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  seen 
cting  beyond  the  deep  foliage  of  the  trees,  which 
t  UD  luxuriantly  from  every  Dart  of  this  delicious 
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be  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  F. 
Walker  Drummond,  Bart.  From  its  windows  and  gar- 
den the  prospects  are  delightful.  It  is,  moreover,  inte- 
resting as  having  been  the  seat  of  Drummond  the  poet 
and  historian  ;  and  to  this  beautiful  retreat  Ben  Jon- 
son  came  from  London  on  foot,  to  pass  some  weeks  with 
his  brother  poet.  The  remains  of  Drummond  lie  in  the 
family  vault  at  Lasswade  church,  as  also  those  of  the 
late  Viscount  Melville,  who  held  a  most  prominent  situ- 
ation in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Adjoining  the  mansion  are  several  remarkable  caves, 
supposed,  with  reason,  to  have  been  intended  for  places 
of  refuge  during  the  destructive  wars  which  so  long 
ravaged  Scotland.  In  these  caverns  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  who  performed  many  memorable  exploits  du- 
ring the  contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  used  to  con- 
ceal himself;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  many  patriots, 
proud  to  be  received  into  his  band.  Detached  from  the 
principal  caves,  called  the  King's  Gallery,  King's  Bed- 
chamber, &e.  there  is  a  small  one  called  the  Cypteii 
Grove,  where  Drummond  composed  many  of  his  poems. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  royalty  are  still  shown  here, 
part  of  which  belonged  to  the  beautiful  Annabella  Drum- 
mond, consort  to  Robert  III.  The  portraits  are  numer- 
ous, and  among  them  is  a  very  fine  one  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland.  A  number  of  Jacobite  relics  may  still  be 
seen ;  amongst  these,  a  dress  worn  by  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  in  1745.  A  visit  will  amply  reward  the  curiosity 
of  the  tourist.  The  walks  both  above  and  below  thb 
point  are  most  picturesque  and  romantic. 

Farther  down  the  river,  and  close  to  the  sweetly 
situate  village  of  Lasswade,  stands 

MELVILLE  CASTLBy 

the  residence  of  Viscount  Melville.  It  is  an  elegant 
castellated  modern  building,  with  a  lawn  in  front  to- 
wards the  river.  It  was  built  by  the  highly  talented 
Henry,  first  Viscount  Melville.  Here  George  IV.  re- 
viewed the  Mid-Lothian  Cavalry  in  1822,  and  was  af- 
terwards entertained  by  the  noble  proprietor.  Its  cir- 
cular towers  give  it  a  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
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imposing  appearance.   Two  miles  farther  is  the  populous 
town  of  Dalkeith,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is 


DALKEITH  HOUSE, 

a  favourite  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family.  Formerly  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and,  for  many  cen- 
turies, was  the  principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Morton. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  last  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  destroy  it,  in  revenge  of  its  proprietor  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  monarch,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Douglas  family.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  many  fled  thither ;  but 
after  a  siege,  the  place  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
English  from  want  of  provisions.  In  the  minority  of 
James  VI.  this  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  hence  it  was  commonly  styled  the  LiorCs 
Den. 

In  1642  the  estate  of  Dalkeith  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  Buccleuch  by  purchase.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  present  mansion  was 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  by  Anne  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  "who,  after  her  husband's 
execution,  lived  here  in  royal  state.  It  is  situate  in  a 
park,  consisting  of  more  than  800  Scots  acres,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  This  park  abounds  in 
wood,  particularly  venerable  oaks  of  great  antiquity; 
the  rivers  of  North  and  South  Esk  run  through  it,  and 
unite  their  winding  streams  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
house. 

The  town  of  Dalkeith  is  the  largest  in  the  county, 
Edinburgh  excepted,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  corn  mar- 
ket, which,  in  some  measure,  regulates  the  prices  of  grain 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  tourist  will  find  much 
in  this  neighbourhood  to  interest  him,  and  he  may  be 
transferred  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  from  Edinburgh  to 
Dalkeith  by  the  railroad  in  a  short  space  of  time,  for  the 
low  charge  of  sixpence.  The  environs  of  Dalkeith  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  stranger. 

George  IV.  chose  Dalkeith  House  for  his  residence 
during  his  stay  ip  Scotland.     It  is  a  large,  but  by  no 
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means  an  elegant  building.  Its  interior,  however,  is 
fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  particularly  the  dor- 
mitory in  which  the  king  slept  during  his  sojourn  in 
this  country.  A  visit  to  the  palace,  as  it  is  now  gene- 
rally called,  will  amply  repay  the  tourist.  The  pictures 
are  numerous,  many  of  them  being  of  the  first  order ; 
And  the  grounds  are  rich  and  variegated. 

Ascending  the  river  of  South  £sk,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  you  arrive  at 

NEWBATTLB  ABBEY, 

belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  It  is  an  elegant 
modern  building,  situate  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Nevvbattle,  founded  by  David  I.  for  monks  of  the  Cis- 
tertian  order.  The  demesne  of  Newbattle  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Mid-Lothian.  There  are  some 
valuable  pictures,  and  in  the  library  are  several  highly 
curious  and  beautiful  manuscripts  in  folio,  written  upon 
vellum,  in  the  Saxon  character,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  Abbey.  An  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
was  the  last  Abbot.     Higher  up  the  river,  is 

DALHOUSIE  CASTLEy 

the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  that  name,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,  celebrated  in  song ;  it  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and,  in  the  olden  time,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  fortresses  in  Scotland,  second  only  to 
Edinburgh  Castle.  It  has  latterly  been  modernized  in 
the  castellated  form.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful ;  numerous  walks  have  been  form- 
ed along  the  steep  and  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  with 
much  taste,  and  at  great  expense. 

As  the  traveller  passes  over  the  height,  three  miles 
south  of  Dalkeith,  upon  the  Kelso  road,  he  comes  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tyne,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  in  Scotland.  About  a  mile  farther  on,  and 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  stands  Oxenford  Castle,  the 
splendid  residence  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  Dalrymple, 
Bart.    It  is  beautifully  situate  within  an  extensive  park. 
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upon  the  north  bank  of  Tync  water.  Also  on  tUv 
right  is  Chesterhall,  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple. 

A  little  farther  south-east,  and  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  stands  the  elegant  mansion  of  Presto s- 
HALL,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Burn  Callender,  Es(|. 
Two  miles  south-west  from  Prestonhall,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  Tyne  water,  are  the  majestic  ruins  of 

CRICHTON  CASTLE. 

This  was  the  abode  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  C'rich- 
ton,  who,  with  the  Earl  of  Callander,  was  joint  guardian 
to  King  James  II.  During  the  life  of  the  Chancellor  it 
was  besieged,  taken,  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  by 
William  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  the  reign  of  King  James 
IV.  it  became  the  property  of  the  Hepburiis,  (Lords 
Bothwell,)  and  was  rebuilt  in  a  most  magnificent  style. 
The  situation  is  grand  and  romantic,  standing  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  above  a  deep  grassy  glen  of  great  extent, 
through  which  the  Tyne  runs  ;  the  sides  of  the  glen  are 
richly  covered  with  copi)icewood.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  William  Burn  Callander,  Esq. 

About  three  miles  south-east  from  Crichtoii  Castle, 
stands 

BLACK  CASTLE, 

sometimes  called  Cakemuir  Castle,  (Alexander  Mackay, 
Esq.)  This  building,  still  entire  and  inhai)ited,  is  doubt- 
less of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  part  of  the  building 
consists  of  a  square  tower  four  stories  high,  with  bold 
projecting  battlements  surrounding  the  roof.  In  this 
tower  there  is  an  apartment  called  Queen  Mary's  Room, 
which,  it  is  said,  that  unfortunate  princess  occupied,  after 
escaping  from  Bothwell  Castle,  when  that  place  was  sur- 
rounded in  June,  1 567,  by  Lord  Home  and  his  confede- 
rates, and  before  she  went  to  join  Bothwell  at  Dunl)ar. 

The  lands  of  Black  Castle  were  then  the  property  of 
the  Wauchopes,  Bothwell's  vassals,  who  furnished  her 
Majesty  with  horses,  and  accompanied  her  to  Dunbar, 
to  wliich  place  Bothwell  had  previously  gone. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  deep  glen, 
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through  which  Cakemuir  water  smoothly  winds  its  way. 
On  the  steep  banks  around  the  house  are  some  venerable 
trees  of  great  dimensions,  one  of  which,  a  beech-tree, 
measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  another,  a  sycamore,  mea- 
sures twenty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
The  admirers  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Queen  will 
not  think  time  mispent  in  visiting  this  sequestrated  re- 
fuge of  royalty. 

About  two  miles  west  from  Black  Castle>  and  near 
the  south  road  by  Gala  Water,  stands 

BOBTHWIOK  CASTLE, 

the  property  of  John  Borthwick  of  Crookstone,  Esq.  a 
claimant  of  the  ancient  peerage  of  Borthwick.  The 
license  for  building  this  stately  castle  and  fortalice  was 
granted  2d  June,  1430.  Although  not  inhabited,  it  is 
still  very  entire,  and  more  likely  to  stand  the  ravages  of 
time  than  many  a  modem  edifice.  The  massive  walls 
are  thirteen  feet  thick  at  bottom,  contracting  gradually  to 
six  feet  at  top.  The  length  of  the  building  is  seventy- 
four  feet,  the  breadth  sixty-eight  feet,  and  the  height 
ninety  feet  from  the  area  to  the  battlements,  tt  was  to 
this  once  solitary  spot  that  Queen  Mary  retired  with 
Bothwell  on  the  7th  June,  1 567,  exactly  three  weeks 
after  her  unfortunate  marriage  with  that  nobleman ;  but 
from  which  she  was  obliged,  four  days  afterwards^  to 
escape,  disguised  in  man's  apparel.* 

*  '*  Ye  sail  understand  quhow  the  said  day  my  Lords  of  Mortotm, 
Mar,  Hume,  Lindsay,**  &c.  '^  with  sundrie  oderis  barronnis,  to  the 
nommer  of  nine  hundreth  or  a  thousand  horsmen,  arynt  in  the 
morning  about  Borthwick  in  deliberation  to  comprehend  and  taek 
my  Lord  Duk,  quha  was  in  the  said  place  with  the  Queen's  Ua- 
jestie.  My  Lord  Duk  hiring  of  this  enterpryse,  thinking  weil  he 
suld  be  in  mair  securitie  on  the  feild  than  in  ane  houss,  paant 
forth  and  red  away. 

*'  Her  Majestic  in  mennis  claiths,  buttit  and  spurrit,  depardt 
that  saming  neicht  of  Borthwick  to  Dunbar,  quhair  of  na  "m^ 
knew  saif  my  Lord  Duk  and  sum  of  his  servants,  quha  met  her 
Majestie  a  myll  of  Borthwick,  and  eonvoyit  hir  hieness  to  Don- 
bar.*' — Beton*s  Letter  to  his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  Glasffow. 
June,  1567. 
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Another  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  about  five  miles  south  from  Edinburgh  ;  and 
to  Newhall  beyond  them. 

Upon  leaving  Edinburgh  by  the  Biggar  road,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of  Burnt sfield  Links,  Merchiston 
Castle  is  seen  upon  the  right,  (vide  p.  25.)  A  little  further 
on  is  the  village  of  Momingside,  where  an  improved  Lu- 
natic Asylum  is  erected.  The  road  now  ascends  a  rising 
ground  called  Braid  Hill.  On  the  left,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  city,  is  the  approach  to  The  Her- 
mitage OF  Braid,  (J.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Chiny.)  This 
elegant  house  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  thickly-wood- 
ed ravine  or  dell,  through  which  runs  a  limpid  stream  of 
water.  The  situation  is  so  secluded  from  view,  that  a 
stranger  may  almost  look  down  the  chimneys  of  the  house 
from  the  adjoining  height  before  he  is  aware  of  its  pre* 
sence.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  views 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  surrounding  objects,  can  be 
obtained  from  Braid  Hill.  From  Blackford  Hill  (a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  Braid  Hill)  the  tourist  has  a  view  of 
the  city,  &c.  as  described  in  "  Marmion." 

'^  Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Mansion  stayM, 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd." 

At  some  distance  on  the  right  stands  the  modern  Gothic 
castle  of  Dreghorn,  (Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.) — the 
view  from  which  is  particularly  interesting.  Near  to  it 
is  the  delightfully-situated  village  of  Colinton.  Both 
above  and  below  the  village  the  banks  of  the  Water  of 
Leith  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  ornamented  with  gen- 
tlemen's seats  ;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
Colinton  House,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart. 
About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  north,  at  Slateford,  is 
a  magnificent  aqueduct,  conveying  the  Union  Canal 
across  the  Water  of  Leith.  About  a  mile  further  on,  a 
road  to  the  right  conducts  to  the  inn  called  Hunter's 
Tryst,  where  strangers  may  receive  directions  for  ascend- 
ing the  Pentland  Hills  from  this  point.  The  view  from 
their  summit  is  varied  and  extensive.  About  three  miles 
over  the  hills  is  a  small  valley,  watered  by  Glencorse 
Burn,  once  called  Logan  Water.     Logan  House  lies  in 
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the  beautiful  hollow,  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
r^led  Hcibbie^s  How^  from  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
the  scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  celebrated  Scottish  pastoral 
drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  This  iajcXt  however,  has 
been  disputed  upon  very  plausible  grounds ;  and  New- 
hall  contends  with  this  retired  valley  for  the  honour  in 
question. 

On  the  banks  of  Glencorse  Bum  rise  the  springs  which 
furnish  the  chief  supply  of  water  to  the  city.  These  are 
here  c^^Uected  in  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried in  cast-iron  pipes  to  Edinburgh.  The  abstraction  of 
this  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  rivulet,  on  which 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  supply  for  the  nume- 
rous mills  on  the  £sk,  required  the  formation  of  a  large 
compensation  basin  for  the  collection  of  the  streams  from 
the  surrounding  hills ;  and  to  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  such  matters,  the  stupendous  dike  here  built 
across  the  valley,  and  the  capacious  basin  of  water  to 
secure  to  these  mills  their  usual  supply,  form  an  olject 
of  no  common  interest. 

About  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  south  side  of 
Pentland  Plills,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Biggar, 
stands 

WOODHOUSELEE, 

the  scat  of  Mr.  Tytler,  embosomed  in  a  beautifiil  glen, 
surrounded  by  plantations,  having  a  fine  southern  expo- 
sure. The  grounds  around  the  mansion  are  peculiarly 
inviting.  1  he  road  here  passes  the  pretty  little  hamlet 
of  Upper  Howgate,  and  a  little  farther  on,  Glencorse  on 
the  left ;  thence  cross  Glencorse  Bum,  by  House  of 
Muir,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Bullion  Green, 
the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  1666;)  and  through 
the  village  of  Silver  Burn  to 

NEWHALL, 

about  three  miles  above  Penicuik,  and  twelve  south-west 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Biggar  road.  It  is  the  property 
of  Kobert  Brown,  Esq.  The  present  mansion<*hou8ei 
situate  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  was  bmlt 
by  Sir  David  Forbes,  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Pre- 
sident Duncan  Forbes.    In  the  inunediate  vicinityi  the 
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scenes  of  Allan  Ramsay's  exquisite  pastoral  drama,  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,  are  said  to  be  found.  The  appropria- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  conjectural,  al- 
though the  localities  and  traditions  are  all  in  its  favour. 
A  guide  may  be  procured  to  point  out  the  picturesque 
scenery,  and  describe  the  other  interesting  objects  of  this 
rural  retreat. 

The  grounds  to  the  westward,  included  in  the  same 
estate,  are  called  Carlops,  a  contraction  for  Carline's 
LoupSf  a  name  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a  witch 
or  carline,  who  resided  in  a  dell  at  the  foot  of  Carlops' 
Hill,  having  been  frequently  seen,  by  the  benighted  pea- 
sant, leaping  and  frisking  across  its  entrance.  Return- 
ing by  the  thriving  village  of  Penicuik,  nine  miles  dis- 
tance from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Peebles,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  village,  on  the  northern  bank  pf  the 
North  £sk,  is 

PENICUIK  HOUSE, 

Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.  The  situation  is  eminently 
beautiliil,  and  much  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  im- 
proving it.  Like  other  mansions  upon  the  banks  of  the 
romantic  Esks,  it  is  surrounded  with  trees  of  most  lux- 
uriant growth.  The  front  of  the  house  is  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
having  a  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  defended  by  balus- 
trades. The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted 
by  a  row  of  vases.  The  offices  lie  at  some  distance,  and 
form  a  large  square,  having  a  rustic  portico  and  elegant 
spire  with  a  clock  in  front.  Behind  them  is  a  pigeon- 
house,  which  exactly  represents  the  celebrated  antiquity 
in  Stirlingshire,  now  profanely  demolished,  called  Ar- 
thur's Oven,  Upon  an  eminence  to  the  eastward  is  a 
round  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  an  obelisk  sacred  to  the  me- 
mory of  Allan  Ramsay. 

In  the  house  are  a  number  of  Roman  Antiquities,  cut 
in  stone,  partly  brought  from  a  Roman  camp  at  Nether- 
by,  and  partly  from  Graham's  Dyke.  Amongst  the  nu- 
merous curiosities,  is  the  coat  worn  by  Viscount  Dun- 
dee at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  hole  is  shown 
throngh  which  the  fatal  bullet  passed.     The  principal 
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the  beautiful  hollow,  which  in  modern  times  has  been 
called  Hobbies  How,  from  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
the  scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  celebrated  Scottish  pastoral 
drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  This  fact,  however,  has 
been  disputed  upon  very  plausible  grounds ;  and  New- 
hall  contends  with  this  retired  valley  for  the  honour  in 
question. 

On  the  banks  of  Glencorse  Burn  rise  the  springs  which 
furnish  the  chief  supply  of  water  to  the  city.  These  are 
here  collected  in  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried in  cast-iron  pipes  to  Edinburgh.  The  abstraction  of 
this  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  rivulet,  on  which 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  supply  for  the  nume- 
rous mills  on  the  £sk,  required  the  formation  of  a  large 
compensation  basin  for  the  collection  of  the  streams  from 
the  surrounding  hills ;  and  to  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  such  matters,  the  stupendous  dike  here  built 
across  the  valley,  and  the  capacious  basin  of  water  to 
secure  to  these  mills  their  usual  supply,  form  an  object 
of  no  common  interest. 

About  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  south  side  of 
Pentland  Hills,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Biggar, 
stands 

WOODHOUSELEE, 

the  seat  of  Mr.  Tytler,  embosomed  in  a  beautiful  glen, 
surrounded  by  plantations,  having  a  fine  southern  expo- 
sure. The  grounds  around  the  mansion  are  peculiarly 
inviting.  The  road  here  passes  the  pretty  little  hamlet 
of  Upper  Howgate,  and  a  little  farther  on,  Glencorse  on 
the  left ;  thence  cross  Glencorse  Bum,  by  House  of 
Muir,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Rullion  Green, 
the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  1666;)  and  through 
the  village  of  Silver  Burn  to 

NEWHALL, 

about  three  miles  above  Penicuik,  and  twelve  south-west 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Biggar  road.  It  is  the  property 
of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  The  present  mansion-house, 
situate  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  was  built 
by  Sir  David  Forbes,  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Pre- 
sident Duncan  Forbes.     In  the  immediate  vicinityi  the 
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scenes  of  Allan  Ramsay's  exquisite  pastoral  drama,  The 
Gentle  Shepherd^  are  said  to  be  found.  The  appropria- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  conjectural,  al- 
though the  localities  and  traditions  are  all  in  its  favour. 
A  guide  may  be  procured  to  point  out  the  picturesque 
scenery,  and  describe  the  other  interesting  objects  of  this 
rural  retreat. 

The  grounds  to  the  westward,  included  in  the  same 
estate,  are  called  Carlops,  a  contraction  for  Carlin^s 
Loupsy  a  name  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a  witch 
or  carline,  who  resided  in  a  dell  at  the  foot  of  Carlops' 
Hill,  having  been  frequently  seen,  by  the  benighted  pea- 
sant, leaping  and  frisking  across  its  entrance.  Return- 
ing by  the  thriving  village  of  Penicuik,  nine  miles  dis- 
tance from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Peebles,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  village,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
North  £sk,  is 

PENICUIK  HOUSE, 

Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.  The  situation  is  eminently 
beautiful,  and  much  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  im- 
proving it.  Like  other  mansions  upon  the  banks  of  the 
romantic  Esks,  it  is  surrounded  with  trees  of  most  lux- 
uriant growth.  The  front  of  the  house  is  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
having  a  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  defended  by  balus- 
trades. The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted 
by  a  row  of  vases.  The  offices  lie  at  some  distance,  and 
form  a  large  square,  having  a  rustic  portico  and  elegant 
spire  with  a  clock  in  front.  Behind  tlieni  is  a  pigeon- 
house,  which  exactly  represents  the  celebrated  antiquity 
in  Stirlingshire,  now  profanely  demolished,  called  Ar- 
thur's Oven.  Upon  an  eminence  to  the  eastward  is  a 
round  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  an  obelisk  sacred  to  the  me- 
mory of  Allan  Ramsay. 

In  the  house  are  a  number  of  Roman  Antiquities,  cut 
in  stone,  partly  brought  from  a  Roman  camp  at  Nether- 
by,  and  partly  from  Graham's  Dyke.  Amongst  the  nu- 
merous curiosities,  is  the  coat  worn  by  Viscount  Dun- 
dee at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  hole  is  shown 
through  which  the  fatal  bullet  passed.     The  principal 
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apartment  is  one  of  the  finest  drawing-rooms  in  Scotland. 
It  is  called  Ossian's  Hall,  from  the  admirable  paintings 
upon  the  ceiling,  the  chef'tTceuvrea  of  Runcimaiiy  which 
in  boldness  of  design  have  seldom  been  excelled.  The 
subjects  of  these  are  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the 
Poems  of  Ossian. 

About  a  mile  further  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  are  the  remains  of  Brunstane  Castle,  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Crichton  possessed  it. 

As  the  tourist  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  he  passes 
RosLiN  on  the  right,  at  the  six-mile  stone,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  town,  Libberton  Kirk  on  the  right,  an 
exceedingly  fine  view  of  the  city  and  Castle  bursts  upon 
the  sight ;  here  the  lion-like  form  of  Arthur's  Seat  is 
very  striking. 
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Pboceeding  westward  from  Edinburgh,  by  Prince's 
Street,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  the  tourist  pasaes 
on  the  right  the  elegant  seats  of  Belmont,  licccliwood, 
and  ClermistoD,  delightfully  situate  on  the  side  of  Cor- 

•  The  roulefrom  EJinburgh  to  Stirling  may  bo  agreeably  varied 
by  water ;  the  Bccnery  on  loth  sides  of  tlie  Fritli  of  FuriL  being 
highly  picturesi]ue  and  beautiful.  Ktcani-huatx  sail  every  morn- 
ing (excepting  SuHdny)  from  Trinity  Chain  Pier,  Newhaven,  two 
nQeB  north  from  Edinburgh.  Tlit-se  boats  are  fitted  up  with 
BTery  convenieuee  foe  the  acoonuuodation  of  pasmngers — .Ste  Ar- 
rxKDix,  Sleam-Bnat  T«urt, 
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storphine  Hill,  which  is  clothed  to  the  ftummit  with  wood. 
A  little  farther  on  he  reaches  the  village  of 

CORSTORPHINEy 

which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  golden  cross,  croix  d^orjin^  having  been 
presented  to  the  Church  by  a  French  nobleman.  The 
church  is  Gothic,  of  the  form  of  a  Jerusalem  cross,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  collegiate.  It  contains  amongst 
others  two  monuments,  one  to  the  memory  of  the  found- 
er. Sir  John  Forrester,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, and  ancestor  to  Lord  Forrester ;  and  the  other  to  a 
member  of  the  same  family.  Here  is  also  an  inscription 
to  the  first  provost,  Nicolas  Bannatyne,  dated  1470,  con- 
cluding with  a  request  to  the  reader  to  "  pray  for  the 
Pope  and  him." 

tlntil  reaching  the  fifth  milestone,  the  prospect  to  the 
right  is  limited  by  the  hill  of  Corstorphine  ;  but  at  this 
point  an  extensive  champagne  country,  highly  cultivated, 
presents  itself  to  the  view.  At  the  seventh  milestone 
the  road  crosses  the  river  Almond,  which  divides  Mid- 
Lothian  from  Linlithgowshire. 

Beyond  the  eighth  milestone  is  the  village  of  Kirklis- 
ton, where  there  is  a  good  inn.  Near  this  place  Eklward  I. 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298.  Hav- 
ing regaled  his  army  plentifully  with  wine,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  his  English  and  Welsh  troops ;  the  latter, 
of  whom  there  were  not  fewer  than  15,000,  directed 
their  vengeance  against  the  clergy,  and  slew  eighteen 
English  ecclesiastics.  The  English  cavalry  made  great 
havoc  among  the  Welsh,  who,  in  disgust,  withdrew  from 
the  army.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  is  New- 
liston,  (Roger  Hog,  Esq.)  once  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  the  first  who  planted  potatoes 
and  turnips  in  the  open  field  in  Scotland.  The  planta- 
tions surrounding  the  house  are  said  to  resemble  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  which 
his  lordship  shone  conspicuous. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  hills  of  Bathgate,  in  which 
mines  of  lead  and  silver  were  at  one  time  wrought,  ap- 
pear  at  a  distance  upon  the  left.   Near  to  the  tenth  mile^ 
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Stone,  and  on  the  left,  stand  the  ruins  of  Niddry  Castle, 
an  object  of  historical  interest,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Seton,  now  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  In  this 
castle  Queen  Mary  found  refuge  the  night  after  her 
escape  from  the  Castle  of  Lochleven.  On  the  right  is 
the  Castle  of  Dun  tar  vie. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through  the  village  of  Winch- 
burgh,  and  crosses  the  Union  Canal.  Winchburgh  was 
once  noted  for  the  propagation  of  bees ;  and  it  is  famous 
as  the  spot  where  Edward  II.  first  halted  in  his  flight 
from  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Two  days  before,  he 
marched  through  this  village  in  royal  pomp,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army — now,  he  returned  a  wretched  fugi- 
tive, escorted  by  a  few  hundred  horsemen,  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  mighty  host,  and  hotly  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Scots. 

Beyond  the  sixteenth  milestone,  the  traveller  again 
crosses  the  Union  Canal  under  an  aqueduct  bridge,  and 
a  little  ftirther  on  arrives  at 


LINLITHGOW, 

the  view  of  which,  as  he  approaches,  is  very  fine.  It  is 
the  county  town,  a  royal  burgh,  and  a  place  venerable 
for  its  antiquities,  and  hallowed  by  the  many  mournful 
recollections  connected  witli  thtjni. 

Linlithgow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lindum  of 
Ptolemy.  In  tlie  reign  of  David  I.  it  was  declared  to 
be  the  first  burgh  in  the  kingdom.  At  one  time  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  place  of  great  trade,  opulence,  and  splen- 
dour. It  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  the 
water  of  Cramond  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  ;  and  Black- 
ness was  assigned  as  its  port,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  for  that  of  Borrowstowness.  But  its  conse- 
quence, as  a  place  of  trade,  has  altogether  declined. 

The  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  a  number  of 
lanes.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  antiquity ;  some 
of  them  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  a  preceptory  at  Torphichen  in  this  county.  In 
front  of  the  Town-house,  formerly  stood  the  Cross,  and 
at  present  stands  the  principal  well,  a  modern  erection, 
but  a  facsimile  of  a  very  ancient  one  that  formerly  oc- 
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cupied  the  same  spot.  Its  appearance  is  grotesque^  and 
water  flows  continually  from  the  mouths  of  several  fi- 
gures in  the  circular  structure. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  of  great 
magnitude,  and  though  now  ruinous,  has  an  air  of  deso- 
late grandeur ;  when  contrasted  in  imagination  with  the 
splendour  and  festivity  that  formerly  reigned  within  its 
walls,  melancholy  feelings  involuntary  arise.  It  combines 
that  fine  taste  and  true  magnificence  which  distinguish 
all  the  Scottish  palaces  erected  by  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen  of  James  V.  used  to 
observe  that  the  King  of  France  had  not  a  palace  com- 
parable with  that  of  Linlithgow.  It  stands  upon  the 
margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  which,  on  the  east,  washes 
the  base  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  and  contains  a  small 
island,  interesting  to  the  stranger  as  connected  with  a 
singular  tradition :  It  is  said  that,  in  remote  times,  a 
black  dog  was  found  there  chained  to  a  tree,  though 
there  were  no  visible  means  of  conveying  it  thither ;  and, 
from  this  ni^'^sterious  circumstance,  the  burgh  assumed 
a  dog  chained  to  a  tree  as  its  armorial  bearings.  On  an 
outer  gate,  detached  from  the  building,  are  the  four  or- 
ders of  knighthood  borne  by  James  V.  viz.  the  Thistle, 
Garter,  Holy  Ghost,  and  Golden  Fleece.  The  Palace 
itself  is  built  of  polished  stone  ;  the  greater  part  is  five 
stories  high,  and  it  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground. 
Over  the  inside  of  the  grand  gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  with  the  triple  crown,  who  sent  a  con- 
secrated sword  and  helmet  to  James  IV.  It  long  sur- 
vived the  storms  of  the  Reformation,  but,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pious  rage  of  a 
blacksmith.  Within  the  Palace  is  a  handsome  square, 
one  side  of  which  is  more  modern  than  the  others,  having 
been  built  by  James  IV.  and  kept  in  good  repair,  till 
it  was  accidentally  burnt  by  the  king's  forces  in  1746. 
The  pediments  over  the  windows  are  neatly  carved,  and 
have  the  date  1619  inscribed  upon  them.  In  the  east- 
ern side  is  a  room  90  feet  long,  30  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  33  feet  high,  having  at  one  end  a  gallery,  with  three 
niches  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  an  orchestra.  This 
was  called  the  Parliament  Hall,  and  underneath  it  has 
been  a  magnificent  porch  or  piazza;  a  communication 
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is  preserved  with  the  different  rooms  by  narrow  gallc- 
riesy  which  run  quite  round  the  old  part.  In  one  of  these 
the  unfortunate  Mary  first  saw  the  light ;  and  under  an- 
other  is  the  vault  in  which  James  III.  took  refuge  when 
he  was  threatened  with  assassination  by  his  refractory 
barons ;  the  tower  from  which  Queen  Margaret,  then  in 
great  disconsolation,  beheld  her  husband  James  IV.  de- 
part for  Flodden,  is  a  curious  place,  and  the  view  from 
it  will  repay  those  that  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  the 
dilapidated  staircase.  James  V.  Mary's  father,  when  dy- 
ing of  a  broken  heart  at  Falkland,  on  account  of  the 
disaster  at  Solway  Moss,  hearing  of  her  birth,  propheti- 
cally exclaimed,  "  Is  it  so  ? — then  God's  will  be  done it 

came  by  a  lass,"  alluding  to  his  family  having  acquired 
the  crown  by  marriage,  "  and  it  will  go  by  a  laas  I"  The 
chapel  was  built  by  James  V.  and  occupies  one  side  of 
the  square.  The  kitchen,  which  is  spacious,  is  under 
ground.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  some  partial  re- 
pairs have  lately  been  made  upon  this  fine  building,  to 
preserve  it  from  further  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  would 
require  much  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  give 
even  a  cursory  account  of  the  various  apartments  of  this 
splendid  and  intcTesting  building.  Some  very  enchant- 
ing and  extensive  views  are  to  !)e  had  from  different 
parts  of  the  Palace.  In  tlie  centre  of  tlw  inner  court 
are  the  ruins  of  a  well,  erected  by  James  V. 

In  advance  of  the  Palace,  and  iK^ariy  at  right  angles 
with  it,  is  the  Church,  a  superb  CJothic  building,  now  de- 
voted to  the  Presbyterian  worsliij).  It  is  182  feet  long, 
100  wide,  and  [H)  higli  ;  the  steei)lo  is  surmounted  by  a 
crown.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  David  I.  and  was  ornamented  chielly  by  Criehton, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Here  is  shown  the  aisle  where  the 
apparition  burst  upon  the  sight  of  James  IV.  to  warn 
him  against  his  fatal  expedition  to  Flodden,  and  which, 
as  Lindsav  of  Pitseottie  relates,  as  soon  as  it  had  deliv- 
ered  its  dread  message,  "  vanislied  like  a  blink  of  the 
sun,  or  a  wliij)  of  the  whirlwind."  It  has  l)een  supposed 
that  this  apparition  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Queen  and 
some  of  the  nol)ility,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  King  from 
his  warlike  designs.  When  the  invading  army  was  af- 
terwards encamped  upon  the  Boroughmuir,  near  Edin- 
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burgh,  numberless  midnight  apparitions  **  did  squeak 
and  gibber"  upon  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  threatening 
woe  to  the  kingdom ;  and  there  was  even  a  spectral  pro- 
cession of  heralds,  who  advanced  to  the  Cross,  and  sum- 
moned the  King  and  a  long  list  of  his  nobility  to  their 
final  doom.  However  faithfully  the  event  corresponded 
with  those  fearful  portents,  they  can  only  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  pious  frauds,  which  unfortunately  failed 
of  success. 

It  was  in  Linlithgow  that  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
on  the  23d  January,  1 570,  shot  the  Regent  Murray,  when 
passing  through  the  town,  in  revenge  for  one  of  the  Re- 
gent's partisans  having  seized  upon  part  of  his  property, 
the  house  of  Old  Woodhouselee  in  Mid-Lothian,  and 
thrust  his  lady  out,  almost  naked,  to  the  severity  of  a 
snow-storm  ;  which  barbarous  treatment  bereaved  her  of 
reason.  The  house  is  pointed  out  from  which  the  shot 
was  fired,  but  it  is  a  modern  one  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
Hamilton  escaped  to  France,  where  a  man  of  high  rank, 
attached  to  the  court,  having  proposed  to  him  the  assas- 
sination of  the  famous  Admiral  Coligny,  he  indignantly 
exclaimed,  '<  What,  villain  I  do  you  suppose  me  an  assas- 
sin ?"  and  he  challenged  him  upon  the  spot. 

The  last  memorable  event  which  occurred  in  Linlith- 
gow was  the  burning  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, May  29,  1661,  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
amidst  bonfires  and  great  rejoicings.  The  ringleaders  in 
this  affair  were  Irving  of  Bonshaw,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  noted  persecutor.  Bailie  Mylne,  and  Ramsay,  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  type  of 
the  Vicar  of  Bray.  Ramsoy  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant, 
and  pressed  it  upon  others  with  the  unrelenting  rigour 
of  a  fanatic,  but  was  afterwards  made  Dean  of  Glasgow, 
then  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  thereafter  Bishop  of  Ross. 

The  village  of  Torphichen  lies  five  miles  south  firom 
Linlithgow.  Here  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  their  prin- 
cipal Scottish  Preceptory,  which  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.  Fragments  of  it  still  remain.  The  church 
of  the  Preceptory  is  converted  into  that  of  the  parish. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Linlithgow,  the  traveller 
crosses  the  river  Avon  at  Linlithgow  Bridge ;  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  which  are  the   ruins  of  Manuel  Abbey, 
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founded  by  Malcolm  IV.  ]  1 56  ;  and  half  a  mile  on  are  the 
ruins  of  Almond  Castle  and  intrcnchments,  once  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Earls  of  Callander,  where  the  tourist  enters 
Stirlingshire ;  looking  a  little  towards  the  south,  he  has 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge,  conveying  the 
Union  Canal  across  the  river.  Afler  this,  nothing  interest- 
ing occurs  until  he  reaches  Callander  House,  ( W.  Forbes, 
£sq.)  formerly  the  mansion-house  of  the  Earls  of  Cal- 
lander and  Linlithgow.  At  this  point,  a  commanding 
view  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Carse  of  Fal- 
kirk. Through  the  grounds  passes  the  Roman  Wall. 
Half  a  mile  in  advance,  and  twenty-four  miles  from 
Edinbui^h,  is  the  town  of 

FALKIRK, 

famous  for  its  cattle  markets,  called  trysts^  held  thrice 
a^year,  but  more  celebrated  for  its  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
and  the  great  battles  which  have  been  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Here  we  would  therefore  recommend  the 
tourist  to  make  a  short  stay,  that  he  may  explore  all  the 
interesting  scenes  in  its  vicinity. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  Falkirk,  immediately  behind 
the  town,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  declared, 
was  not  exceeded,  for  extent,  grandeur,  and  variety,  by 
any  that  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels.  Here  the  eye 
takes  in  a  great  portion  of  the  Ochil  hills,  forming  part 
of  that  mountainous  ridge  which  commences  on  the 
shores  of  the  German  ocean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay, 
and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  In  an  opening 
in  the  chain  for  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  are  seen  several 
detached  rocks  or  crags,  on  the  highest  of  which  stands 
Stirling  Castle,  whose  antiquated  towers  and  venerable 
battlements  are  easily  distinguished  in  a  clear  atmosphere. 
Beyond  it,  the  eye,  gliding  over  the  vale  of  Menteith, 
discovers  afar  off  the  stupendous  Grampians,  whose  dark 
and  irregular  summits  look  proudly  down  upon  the 
smaller  green  hills  in  their  front,  along  which  the  varied 
tints  of  sun  and  shade  are  successively  flitting.  Amidst 
this  lofty  group  the  conic  summit  of  Benledi  rises  con- 
spicuous over  those  of  Benvoirlich  and  others  ;  and  far- 
ther to  the  west,  beyond  the  infant  Forth,  is  the  tower- 
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ing  summit  of  Benlomond.  Looking  northward,  there 
is  seen,  at  one  glance,  the  rich  and  extensive  valley  of 
the  Carse,  thickly  studded  with  villages  and  scattered 
dwellings,  the  comfortable  abodes  of  trade  and  industry; 
the  majestic  Forth,  with  the  towns  of  Culross,  Kincar- 
dine, Clackmannan,  and  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
and,  receding  from  it,  the  finely  cultivated  country  reach- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  Ochils.  Immediately  beneath  is 
Falkirk,  and  beyond  it  the  celebrated  Carron  Works, 
distinguished  by  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke  perpetually 
ascending  from  its  furnaces.  At  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  valley,  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  the  masts  of  the 
shipping  point  out  the  harbour  of  Grangemouth ;  and 
lower  down,  on  that  point  of  land  where  the  river  disap- 
pears from  the  sight,  is  seen  that  of  Borrowstowness. 

North  of  the  vale  will  be  observed  a  tract  of  ground, 
clothed  with  woods  and  plantations,  and  amongst  them 
a  number  of  elegant  houses.  The  eastmost  of  these  is 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  ;  and  successively  extend- 
ing westward,  are  Stenhouse,  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Bruce ;    Kinnaird,   the   patrimony  of  the  Abyssinian 

traveller;    Carron  Hall  ( Dundas,  Esq.);   Carron 

Park  ( Cadell,  Esq.) ;  and  on  the  eminence  directly 

in  front,  is  the  village  of  Larbert,  conspicuous  for  a  new 
Gothic  church,  also  Larbert  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Stirling,  Bart. 

The  hill  of  Falkirk  itself  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
position  to  which  Sir  William  Wallace,  with  his  division 
of  the  Scottish  army,  retired  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  fought  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1298,  between 
the  Scots  and  English.  A  stone  called  Wallace's  stone, 
upon  Wallace's  Ridge,  marks  the  spot  occupied  by  his 
division.  In  the  Scottish  camp  a  contest  for  pre-emi- 
nence arose  between  the  principal  leaders,  Wallace, 
Comyn,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  which  ended,  it  is  said, 
in  Wallace  and  Comyn  successively  withdrawing  their 
troops,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  English,  commanded 
by  their  warlike  monarch  Edward  the  First.  Such  is 
the  common  tradition  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  violent  dis- 
sensions did  prevail  in  the  Scottish  army.  It  is  thought, 
however,  by  the  most  judicious  historians,  that  if  Wal- 
lace did  retire  with  his  division,  it  must  have  been  on 
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[le  day  preceding  tiie  battle,  and  that,  repenting  of  the 
leasure,  he,  with  his  troops,  rejoined  the  division  coiu- 
landed  by  Stewart,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement. 
The  scene  of  this  sanguinary  battle,  so  disastrous  to 
Icotland,  lies  about  half-way  between  Falkirk  and  the 
iver  Carron.  The  English  advanced  from  the  heights 
Duth  of  Callander  wood  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  stood  upon 
le  defensive,  tlie  battle  must  have  raged  near  the  vil- 
ige  of  Mungal,  by  Mungalbog,  behind  which  tlie  Scots 
ere  posted.  Adjoining  to  Mungalbog,  there  is  a  piece 
f  ground  called  Graham's  Muir,  where  Wallace's  brave 
dmpanion  in  arms,  Sir  John  Graham,  fell ;  and  at  the 
ist  end  of  the  bog,  almost  on  the  spot  wliere  a  draw- 
ridge  over  the  Canal  is  erected,  is  Bainsford,  where 
irianjay,  the  English  Knight-Templar,  was  slain.  Sir 
ohn  Stewart  and  Sir  John  Graham  both  fell  fighting 
ravely,  and  were  buried  in  tlie  cliurchyard  of  Falkirk. 
>ver  the  grave  of  the  latter  hero  a  number  of  tombstones 
ive  been  successively  placed  by  the  patriotic  aitiction 
Phis  countrymen,  as  the  inscriptions  upon  each  previous 
tie  were  obliterated.  Tlie  last  was  erected  by  the  late 
/illiam  Graham  of  Airth,  Es([.  and  bears  the  following 
iscription  : — 

Menie  manuqne  potensy  el  Valla:  Jidus  Achates, 
Conditur  hie  Gramusy  hello  viterfectus  ab  Anglin, 
xxii.  Julii  anno  12D8. 

Here  lies  Sir  John  the  Gramo,  baith  \vi«rlit  aud  wiso, 
Ane  of  the  chiefs  who  rescuit  Sc<ttlan<l  thrice  ; 
Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was  K'nt, 
Nor  was  gude  Grame  of  truth  and  hardinient. 

Not  far  from  tlie  tomb  of  Sir  John  (iraham,  lie  the 
jmains  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  over  which  is 
laced  a  stone  without  an  inscription.  He  was  ])rother 
>  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  from  whom  the  Uoval  Fa- 
ily  of  Stewart  are  descended. 

According  to  another  tradition,  Wallace,  on  the  even- 
\g  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  had  an  interview  with 
oung  Bruce,  then  with  the  English  army,  upon  the 
inks  of  the  Carron,  and  urged  him  into  that  path  of 
atriotic  ambition  which  afterwards  he  so  successfully 
iirsued.     But  the  fact  of  young  Bruce  having  been  in 
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the  action,  has  been  questioned  upon  very  satisfactory 
grounds ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rude  annalists  of 
an  after  age  had  mistaken  the  presence  of  the  elder 
Bruce  for  that  of  his  son.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wallace, 
after  the  engagement,  threw  himself  with  his  remaining 
followers  into  the  forest  of  Torwood,  which  is  the  woody 
height  seen  about  four  miles  in  front  of  Falkirk. 

The  moor  of  Falkirk,  upon  the  side  of  the  hill  of  that 
name,  and  immediately  behind  the  town,  was,  in  1746, 
the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  King's  troops 
under  General  Hawley,  and  the  Highland  army  com- 
manded by  the  Pretender.  Never  was  grosser  incapa- 
city displayed  than  upon  this  occasion  by  the  royalist 
general.  He  was  at  Callander  House,  to  which,  it  is 
said,  he  had  been  treacherously  invited  by  the  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock  and  his  Countess,  (the  former  of  whom  had 
secretly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,)  when  the 
advance  of  the  Highlanders  was  announced ;  they  had 
crossed  the  Carron  before  Hawley's  troops  stood  to  arms  ; 
their  van  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  before  his  cavalry 
could  be  brought  up  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  artillery, 
either  through  cowardice  or  carelessness,  was  left  sticking 
in  the  mud  in  a  hollow  path  betwixt  the  summit  of  the 
hill  and  Bantaskine  House,  which  stands  on  a  height  to 
the  northward.  The  Highlanders,  descending  from  the 
hill,  drove  back  the  cavalry  upon  the  infantry,  who  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  when  a  total  rout  ensued. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  the  parish  of  Lar- 
bert,  once  stood  the  celebrated  building,  called  by  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  Arthur's  Overly  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  antiquarian  discussion.  It 
was  a  round  building,  open  at  the  top  like  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  but  of  far  inferior  workmanship  and  dimen- 
sions. Its  height  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  diameter 
in  the  inside  nineteen  feet  and  a  half.  In  the  time  of 
Boece,  its  area  within  was  surrounded  by  stone  seats, 
and  on  the  south  there  was  an  altar.  Buchanan  calls  it 
Templum  Termina,  thus  adopting  the  opinion  of  many 
antiquaries,  that  it  was  a  temple  erected  to  the  god  Ter- 
minus by  Agricola  on  his  fixing  here  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this  pre- 
cious relic  of  antiquity  was  demolished  by  its  late  pro- 
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prietor  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  who  constructed  a  MTetche<l 
mill-dam  out  of  its  materials  ?  A  Hood  of  the  river  Car- 
ron  visited  the  sacrilegious  proceeding  with  proper  retri- 
bution, by  sweeping  it  away  ! 

The  Carron  Iron- Works,  on  the  river  Carron,  two 
miles  north-west  from  Falkirk,  are  interesting  objects  of 
attention,  and  admission  for  strangers  to  see  these  works 
is  now  readily  obtained. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  parish  of  Dunipace,  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  two  artificial  mounts 
of  a  conical  form,  and  sixty  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
situate  near  to  the  church.  Dun  is  a  Gaelic  word  sig- 
nifying hill ;  and  the  hypothesis  is,  that  these  mounts 
were  hills  of  peace,  or  eminonc(JS  constructed  in  comme- 
moration of  some  important  treaty,  or  where  national 
quarrels  were  often  adjusted. 

Camelon,  a  small  village  in  this  neighbourhood,  was 
a  station  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  their  most  important 
towns  while  they  maintained  their  dominion  over  this 
part  of  the  island.  The  soa  at  that  time  ai)proachcd  so 
near,  that  it  was  considered  a  maritime  town. 

The  Torwood,  already  alluded  to,  four  inik.s  ironi  Fal- 
kirk, is  suppposcd  to  be  the  remains  of  tlie  f^rcat  Cale- 
donian Forest.  In  its  centre  stood  Walldce's  Oak,  tin* 
hollow  trunk  of  which  afforded  a  seasonal >h'  shelter  in 
the  hour  of  danger  to  that  celebrated  chief  and  a  i)an(l 
of  his  compatriots.  It  was  of  innncnse  size,  measuring 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  remains  of  this  celebrated 
tree  may  now  be  seen  at  a  short  distance^  on  the  right  of 
the  present  road,  with  young  and  vigorous  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  parent  root.  It  was  lu^re  that  Donald  Car- 
gill,  in  the  midst  of  his  Covenanters,  solemnly  ixconi- 
municated  Charles  the  Second. 

The  country  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  within  th(^. 
isthmus  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clvde,  was  in- 
tersected  by  the  famous  Roman  Wall,  wliic^h  extended 
across  the  isthmus,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  un- 
conquered  Caledonians  on  the  north,  and  the  Roman 
dominions  on  the  south.  It  was  first  marked  out  by 
Agricola,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
under  the  direction  of  LoUius  Urbicus,tlie  Roman  Praetor, 
and  is  commonly  called  GrakairCs  Dyke,  from  a  tradition 
that  a  hero  of  that  name  first  broke  through  it.     There 
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are  distinct  traces  of  it  in  a  number  of  places ;  and  its 
track  has  been  minutely  described  by  General  Roy,  in 
his  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland.     It  commenced  at 
Dunglass  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  extended  to  Aber- 
corn  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  being  a  distance  of  63,980 
yards.     It  was  of  an  average  breadth  of  40  feet,  and  ren- 
dered inaccessible  by  a  ditch  running  parallel  with  it,  22 
feet  deep  and  47  wide.     It  was  defended  by  19  forts 
or  stations,  the  medium   distance  between  which  was 
3367J  yards,  and  had  the  additional  security  of  a  chain 
of  impassable  morasses  in  front  of  it :  altogether,  the 
work  itself  was  a  striking  evidence  of  Roman  power ; 
and  the  conception  of  such  a  defence,  and  the  choice  of 
the  line  fixed  upon,  are  signal  proofs  of  the  extensive 
genius  and  solid  judgment  of  the  great  general  who 
planned  it.      At  Bantaskine    House,  near  to  Falkirk, 
was  one  of  the  forts  or  stations  upon  the  wall ;  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  1230  yards  distant 
from  the  former,  was  another ;  and  vestiges  of  the  wall 
become  very  distinct,  leading  across  the  plantations  and 
avenue  of  Callander  House. 

On  leaving  Falkirk,  the  traveller  formerly  went  under  the 
aqueduct  of  the  great  Canal ;  the  present  bridge  is  a  very 
great  improvement ;  a  little  farther  on  he  passes  through  the 
village  of  Camelon,  a  mile  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
the  Carron,  a  river  famed  in  ancient  Celtic  song  as  well  as 
in  Scottish  history.  Near  to  this  are  Larbert  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Gilbert  Stirling,  with  the  church  and  village, 
pleasantly  situate,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sce- 
nery of  this  interesting  district  of  country.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  road  passes  through  the 
Torwood,  formerly  noticed,  and,  three  miles  beyond,  the 
ground  rises,  when  an  imposing  view  is  obtained  of  the 
royal  burgh  of  Stirling.  At  the  distance  of  another 
mile  is  the  thriving  village  of 

BANNOCKBURN. 

The  ground  beyond  this,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  extend- 
ing from  the  stream  called  Bannockburn  to  the  village 
of  St.  Ninian's,  a  mile  in  advance,  was  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  battle,  fought  upon  24th  June,  1314,  between 
the  English  army  of  100,000  men,  headed  by  their  mo- 
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aarch  Edward  II.  and  the  Scottish  army  of  30,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  illustrious  Bruce,  which  ended  in 
the  greatest  defeat  ever  sustained  by  the  Euglish  nation. 
They  lost  more  than  30,000  men,  and  700  noblemen 
and  knights.  The  captives  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
generosity  by  the  victorious  monarch,  whose  army  was 
enriched  by  the  immense  spoils  found  in  the  English 
camp,  and  the  ransoms  of  their  noble  prisoners.  The 
Scottbh  van  was  posted  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  pre- 
sent road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth ;  and  at  a  place  called 
Brock's  Brae,  on  the  footpath  of  this  road,  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  stone,  (called  the  Borestone,)  in  which  Bruce's 
standard  was  fixed.  In  a  plain  where  the  small  village 
of  Newhouse  is  built,  stand  two  large  stones,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  skirmish  which  took  place  on  the  evening 
preccKling  the  battle,  between  a  body  of  Scottish  spear- 
men commanded  by  Randolph,  and  a  detachment  of 
English  horsemen  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  in  which  the  former  prevailed.  About  a  mile 
from  the  field  of  battle,  the  destruction  of  a  party  of 
English,  who  attempted  to  rally,  has  given  tht*  narno  of 
Bloody  Field  to  the  spot  where  they  fell.  There  is  a 
place  also  in  this  vicinity  called  Ingrain's  Crook,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Sir  Ingram 
Umfraville,  one  of  the  English  commanders.  On  the 
right  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Scots  is  Gillies'  Hill. 
It  owes  its  name  to  a  remarkable  manoeuvre  which  finally 
decided  that  battle.  Westward  of  this  hill  is  a  valley 
where  Bruce  had  stationed  his  baggage,  and  all  the  gil- 
liesy  or  servants  and  retainers  of  the  camp,  who,  either 
from  anxious  curiosity  or  a  concerted  plan,  advanced  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  critical  period  when  the 
English  line  was  wavering,  and  confusion  reigned  ou 
their  left  flank.  The  English,  conceiving  this  tumultuary 
assemblage  to  be  a  fresh  body  of  troops  advancing  to  the 
support  of  the  Scots,  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled. 
By  this  signal  victory  the  independence  of  Scotland  was 
secured.* 

•  "  The  ground  was  formerly  called  the  New  Park  of  Stirling, 
and  now  partly  open  and  partly  covered  by  copses  of  wood  and 
marshy  ground.     Bruce  divided  his  forces  into  four  bodies,. three 
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Within  a  mile  of  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  on  a  tract 
of  ground  called  Little  Canglar,  and  on  the  east  side  of  a 
small  brook  called  Sauchieburn,  two  miles  south  of  Stir- 
ling, another  battle  was  fought  on  June  18,  1488.  The 
Barons  of  Scotland,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  monarch  James  III.  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  drew  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  afterwards  James  IV.  into  their  party.  This 
civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  royal 
army  at  Sauchieburn,  and  the  death  of  the  king.  In 
his  flight  from  the  field  he  fell  firom  his  horse,  and,  hav- 
ing been  found  lying  insensible  upon  the  ground,  he  was 
removed,  without  being  recognised,  to  a  mill  called  Bea- 
ton's Mill,  near  the  village  of  Bannockburn,  where  he 
was  laid  carelessly  in  a  corner,  and  covered  with  a  coarse 
garment.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  desired  that  a 
priest  might  be  brought  to  receive  his  confession.  Three 
of  his  most  implacable  enemies  happening  to  pass  at  the 
time,  one  of  them,  who  was  a  priest,  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, and  then  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  A  dwelling- 
house  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  mill  where  this 
sad  tragedy  was  acted  j  its  under  wall  is  the  remnant  of 
the  old  building. 

ST.  ninian's 

is  a  thriving  village,  remarkable  for  its  having  a  steeple 
standing  separate  fi*om  the  church,  which  is  in  its  im- 

in  a  line  in  front,  extending  from  the  Bannock  to  St.  Ninian's 
along  the  Kilsytli  road  line ;  the  fourth  behind  as  a  reserve.  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  and  Keith,  Earl-Alarischal,  commanded  the  right 
wing  ;  Douglas  and  the  young  Stewart  the  centre  ;  and  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  the  left.  The  King  had  the  reserve.  To  the 
northward,  in  front  of  his  position,  Bruce  dug  pits  about  one  foot 
broad  and  two  or  three  deep,  and  covered  them  with  sods,  Ac  ; 
to  the  south  the  ground  was  marshy  and  wooded.  The  English 
archers,  opposite  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  began  the  attack  : 
but  Keith  having  taken  his  cavalry  round  by  Mihitown  bog,  put 
them  to  the  route.  The  English  cavalry  on  their  right  next  came 
to  the  attack,  and  fell  into  Bruce*s  snare.  The  main  bodies  then 
engaged  in  close  and  long  contested  battle,  victory  not  deciding 
either  way,  till  the  servants  and  train  appeared  on  the  Gillies* 
JFIill,  when  the  English  gave  way.  It  is  in  tradition  that  the 
well-known  Scottish  tune  of '  Hey,  tutti,  taitti,*  was  Bruce*s  march 
at  the  battle.**— NoTBS  to  "  Lord  of  the  Islet.** 
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mediate  neighbourhood.  After  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in 
1746,  the  rebel  army  occupied  tlie  old  church  of  St.  Ni- 
nian's  as  a  magazine,  while  they  were  engaged  with  th(^ 
siege  of  Stirling.  Either  from  accident  or  design,  tlie 
magazine  exploded  and  blew  up  the  church,  occasioning 
the  I06B  of  several  lives ;  but  the  steeple,  which  wnis  then 
attached  to  the  church,  resisted  the  shock.  A  new 
church  was  soon  after  built,  but  most  incongruously 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  steeple. 

A  mile  beyond  St.  Ninian's  is  the  royal  burgli  of 

STIRLING,* 

which,  at  a  distance,  bears  a  considerable  resemblanco 
to  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  leading  features 
are  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  if  less  strongly 
marked,  and  less  imposing,  those  of  Stirling  are  more 
airy  and  graceful.  The  walks  in  and  around  th(*  town 
are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  unique,  ^ordin^  «in  end- 
less variety  of  interesting  and  beautifti^  iews.  It  stands 
upon  a  hill  that  rises  westward,  and  terminates  in  a  pre- 
cipitous cliif,  crowned  by  the  castle.  The  principal 
street  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  from  the  Casths 
like  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  descent  i< 
more  rapid. 

*  LeaviDg  Stirling  by  the  soiitli-wcst,  tliero  is  a  road  to  Drj-nion, 
twenty-four  miles  of  almost  one  continued  line  of  ornamental  plan- 
tations and  rich  pleasure  grounds.  Passing  through  the  King'H 
Park,  two  miles,  Craigforth  on  the  right ;  one  mile  farther,  Gar- 
tur  and  the  house  of  Touch  on  the  left ;  near  this  is  the  Gymmer'H 
Linn,  a  romantic  waterfall ;  proceed  two  miles,  Meiklewood  on  th« 
right,  Gargunnock  House,  kirk,  manse,  and  mill,  on  the  left ; 
one  mile  farther  on  the  left,  the  magnificent  house  of  Lockio ;  on- 
ward anotlier  mile,  Boquhan  on  the  left ;  other  two  miles,  paftf4 
the  village  of  Kippen,  from  which  are  delightful  views  of  the 
country,  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  surrounduig  gentlemen'.s  seats, 
Broich  House,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  left ;  on  the  left 
is  the  road  to  Glasgow  hy  Fintray  and  icnnox-town ;  three  miles 
beyond,  Garden  on  the  left ;  two  miles  onward,  pass  through  the 
village  of  Bucklj-^-ie  ;  two  miles  farther,  a  road  branches  off  to 
Glasgow  southwards  by  Balfron  and  Killearn  ;  and  at  the  distance 
<»f  other]  six  miles  enter  Drymen ;  hard  by  is  Buchanan  House, 
Duke  of  Montrose.— 6>e  Note  under  Dumharton  Castle^  Second 
Torh. 
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Tlie  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town  is  its  Castle^ 
he  history  of  "  whose  birth  tradition  notes  not."     But 
in  all  ages  the  town  and  castle  of  Stirling  have  been  of 
the  first  importance  in  Scottish  history.     The  fords  and 
bridges  in  the  neighbourhood,  give  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  Scotland ;  hence  in  all  the  wars  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  also  in  all  civil  wars,  the  possession 
of  Stirling  Castle  was  regarded  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence.    It  is  taken  notice  of  in  Buchanan's  History  so 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Scots,  having  sub- 
dued the  Picts,  and  being  desirous  of  obliterating  every 
memorial  of  that  people,  razed  it  to  the  ground.     It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Northumbrians,  upon  obtaining  from  Do- 
nald the  Fifth,  whom  they,  had  made  prisoner,  a  cession 
of  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Forth.     After  remaining 
in  their  possession  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  was, 
along  with  the  ceded  territory,  restored  to  the  Scots, 
upon  their  engaging  to  assist  the  Northumbrians  against 
the  Danes.     In  the  tenth  century  this  castle  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Scottish  army  under  Kenneth  the 
Third,  who  defeated  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Luncar- 
ty.     About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  became 
a  royal  residence,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.     In  1174,  Stirling  Cas- 
tle was  one  of  the  four  fortresses  delivered  up  to  the 
English  as  a  token  of  vassalage,  these  being  the  ransom 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  William  the  Lion,  whom  they 
had  made  prisoner  ;  it  was  restored,  along  with  the  others, 
by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,   In  1299,  while  in  the  hands 
of  Edward  I.  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scots ;  the  year 
following  it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  after  a  most 
gallant  defence  by  Sir  William  Oliphant,  the  governor. 
In  1303,  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Soulis,  again  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  when  Oli- 
phant resumed  the  command,  and  in  the  subsequent  year 
it  sustained  a  second  siege.     It  was  battered  most  furi- 
ously by  artillery,  stones  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
being  used  as  balls,  which  made  vast  breaches  in  the 
ramparts ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  a  very  few  that  the  brave  Oliphant  submitted.    In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  besieged  by  Edward  Bracei 
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and  fell  into  his  hands  as  one  of  tlie  tmhs  of  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn.  During  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  it 
was  successively  taken  and  retaken.  About  the  year 
1550,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  stron;^ 
battery,  called  the  French  battery,  was  enacted.  In  1  (j5 ! , 
the  Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  (General  Alonk. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  repaired  and  enlarg- 
ed, and  a  flanking  battery,  called  Queen  Anue%  was 
erected  on  the  south  side.  Tiie  last  siege  which  it  en- 
dured was  in  17-1(),  when  General  Blakeney  made  a  gal- 
lant defence,  and  bafHed  all  the  attempts  of  the  Highland 
army  to  reduce  it.  To  this  historical  account  of  the 
Castle,  we  may  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  four  Scottish 
forts,  which,  by  the  articles  of  Union,  are  to  be  upheld 
and  constantly  garrisoned.  Edinburgh^  Dumbarton, 
and  Blackness,  are  the  three  others.  This  stipulation 
was  made  to  soothe  the  national  pride ;  but  the  strict 
observance  of  it  was  found  to  bo  of  vast  advantage  to 
the  established  government  at  the  periods  of  tlie  rebel- 
lions in  1715  and  1745. 

Stirling  Castle  having  been,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarch^,  contains 
many  remains  of  royal  magnificence.  Within  the  out- 
works of  the  fortification  is  the  palace  built  by  James 
the  Fifth,  a  large  square  building,  ornamented  on  three 
sides  with  pillars  resting  on  grotesciuij  figures  jutting 
from  the  wall,  each  surmounted  bv  a  fanciful  statue. 
This  palace  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  Two  rooms, 
called  the  QueerCs  and  the  Nursery^  are  shown,  the  rooi's 
of  which  are  of  wood,  divided  into  squares  and  other 
forms,  richly  carved.  Coimected  with  the  Ca-^tle  is  a 
large  hall,  120  feet  long,  built  for  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament by  James  III.  who  had  a  strong  passion  for  the 
line  arts,  particularly  architecture.  This  hall  once  had 
a  fine  gallery,  elegantly  ornamented ;  but  it  has  been 
stripped  to  the  bare  walls,  and  converted  into  a  riding 
room.  Adjoining  the  Parliament  House  is  the  Chapel- 
Royal,  erected  originally  by  the  same  monarch,  and  re- 
built by  James  VI.  It  was  accounted  the  richest  colle- 
giate church  in  the  kingdom ;  but  has  suffered  woeful 
desecration,  being  now  used  as  a  store-room  and  armoury. 

It  was  within  this  fortress  that  the  youthful  monarch; 

c  2 
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James  II.  treacherously  murdered  William,  eighth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  whom  he  had  trepanned  within  the  walls  under 
safe-conduct.  This  nobleman  had  formed  a  rebellious 
association  with  others  of  the  nobility,  from  which  the 
king  implored  him  to  withdraw,  and,  upon  his  refusing, 
the  incensed  monarch  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The 
room  where  this  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated  is  still 
called  Douglases  Room.  In  revenge,  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  earl  instantly  burnt  the  town.  This  fortress 
is  also  remarkable  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
James  IV".  His  son  James  V.  was  crowned  here ;  and 
here  also  took  place  the  coronation  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  which  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity, in  presence  of  the  three  estates  of  Parliament. 
James  VI.  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  minority  in  the 
Castle,  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 

By  some  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, Stirling  Castle  has  been  called  Snowdoun,  derived, 
it  has  been  supposed,  from  some  romantic  legend  con- 
necting Stirling  with  King  Arthur.  A  mound  of  earth 
Avithin  the  adjacent  park,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  was 
known  so  early  as  the  days  of  Barbour,  by  the  name  of 
the  Round  Table,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was  the 
youthful  playfellow  of  James  V.  thus  feelingly  apostro- 
phizes the  place : 

"  Adieu,  fair  Snawdoun,  with  thy  towers  high, 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound.*' 

South-west  of  the  Castle  lies  the  King's  Park,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  where  deer  were  formerly  kept  and 
hunted.  This  field,  together  with  other  portions  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  forms  a  small  jurisdiction,  called 
the  Constabulary  of  the  Castle.  At  the  east  end  lay  the 
gardens,  the  ground  occupied  by  which  is  now  little  bet- 
ter than  a  swamp,  though  vestiges  of  the  walks  and  par- 
terres, and  stumps  of  fruit  trees,  are  still  visible.  In 
this  quarter  is  a  mound  of  earth,  called  the  ^^  King's 
Knot^^  where  the  court  is  said  to  have  held/^^cff  cham" 
petres.     This  object  is  probably  the  round  tabic  men- 
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tioned  by  Barbour ;  and  if  so,  it  was  liere  that  .lanu^s 

IV.  used  to  amuse  himself  with  tlic  pastime  of  The 
KnighU  of  the  Round  Table,  of  wliicli  ho  was  excessively 
foud.  Around  the  gardens  are  the  vestiges  of  u  caiial. 
In  the  Castleliill  is  a  hollow  called  tlie  "  Valley,"  com- 
prehending about  an  acre,  where  tilts  and  tournaments 
were  exhibited ;  and  adjoining  it,  on  the  south,  is  a  small 
craggy  pyramidical  mount,  called  the  " Ladie^  Hill" 
on  which  the  ladies  were  seated,  to  observe  and  applaud 
the  valour  of  the  combatants. 

North-west  of  the  Castle  is  a  steep  path  called  lial- 
lengeich,  or  the  Windy  Pass,  leading  to  the  entranec  of 
the  Castle  called  the  Ballcngeich-gate,  from  which  James 

V.  w^hose  amorous  adventures  are  recorded  in  song,  and 
whose  aifability  and  love  of  justice  procured  for  him  the 
endearing  appellation  of  "  King  of  the  Commons,"  fre- 
quently issued  to  travel  through  the  country  in  disgui^^e, 
and  when  questioned  who  he  was,  always  rej)lied,  "  The 
Gudeman  of  Ballengeich." 

Opposite  to  the  Castle,  on  the  north,  lies  Gowling 
Hills,  the  walks  around  which  are  delightful,  and  tlie 
prospects  almost  matchless.  On  tlici  northern  fxtrerni- 
ty,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  small  mount  named  ilurly- 
hacket,  from  its  having  been  tlie  seciie  of  a  coiu'tly 
aumsoniont,  alluded  to  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  whu  says 
of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  young  king  was  engaged, 

"  Syne  harlM  liim  to  the  llurlyhacket ;  " 

an  amusement  which  consisted  in  slidini:,  upon  a  srat, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  a  smooth  bank.  This  mount  was 
*'  the  heading  hill,"  where  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany, 
tlie  King's  uncle,  and  formerly  ll(igent,  and  his  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Alexander  Stewart,  w  ith  the  aged  Earl  f)f 
Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  were  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance or  stern  justice  of  James  I.  in  1425  ;  and  where, 
at  a  later  period,  Sir  Ko])ert  Graham,  and  several  of  his 
associates,  were  brought  to  the  block,  after  imdergoing 
the  most  inhuman  torments,  in  consetjuencc  of  the  i)art 
they  took  in  the  shocking  murder  of  that  monarch. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  bloody  transaction  that  Dou- 
glas, in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  is  made  thus  to  adure>s 
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^'  Ye  towers,  within  whose  circuit  dread, 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  ! 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand/' 

The  last  execution  of  great  note  which  took  place  at 
Stirling,  was  that  of  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, the  primate  of  Scotland,  an  able  but  unprincipled 
man,  for  his  accession  to  the  murder  of  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 

The  stranger  visiting  Stirling  Castle  will  be  struck 
with  delight  and  astonishment  at  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect it  commands.     Every  traveller  has  spoken  of  the 
view  from  the  Castle  in  the  language  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  even  foreigners  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.     It  is  at  once  luxuriant,  wild,  and  magni- 
ficent.    To  the  east  there  are  in  the  foreground  the  ca- 
thedral, town,  harbour,  and  Abbey  Craig ;  and  beyond  is 
a  plain  of  vast  extent,  rich  in  corn,  adorned  with  woods, 
stately  mansions,  and  smiling  hamlets,  watered  by  the 
Forth,  whose  circuitous  course  has  been  compared  to  the 
folds  of  a  huge  serpent.     This  noble  river  is  here  navi- 
gable by  small  vessels,  but  its  windings  are  so  singularly 
intricate,  that  the  channel  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  six  miles  in  a  direct  line,  extends  to  nearly 
twenty  miles.     At  the  latter  place  the  Forth  expands  to 
the  breadth  of  half-a-mile,  and  soon  swells  out  into  a 
capacious  estuary ;  most  of  the  towns  along  its  coasts, 
to  the  distance  of  Edinburgh,  being  distinctly  descried. 
Northward,  the  beautiful  Ochils  appear  in  sight ;  and, 
in  that  direction,  may  be  pointed  out  the  Sheriffmuir, 
where,  in  1 715,  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  King's 
troops  and  those  of  the  Pretender.   Southward,  the  town 
of  St.  Ninian's  and  the  field  of  Bannockburn  are  beheld, 
while  a  little  to  the  westward  are  the  Campsie  Fells, 
remarkable  for  their  rapid  acclivity,  level  summits,  and 
rich  verdure  ;  and  to  the  west,  not  less  fertile  or  delight- 
fully variegated  with  wood  and  water  than  the  eastern 
valley,  is  seen  the  vale  of  Menteith,  stretching  out  to  the 
bases  of  Benlomond  and  Benvenue,  with  the  wooded 
knoll  and  House  of  Craigforth,  and  the  rich  spot  near 
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the  Bridge  of  Allan,  under  the  eye.  Tlie  fonner  seems 
of  more  imposing  magnitude  when  seen  from  Stirling 
Castle  than  from  the  margin  of  its  own  lake ;  and  then* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  and  striking  features  of 
the  view  from  Stirling  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grampian 
barrier  from  Ben-Lomond  to  Hen-Voirlich,  including  the 
Arrochar  Hills,  Ben-Ledi,  Ben-More,  and  other  moun- 
tains, which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  great  height, 
with  bold  and  broken  outlines. 

The  town  of  Stirling  contains  a  population  of  855(>, 
wliich  is  believed  to  be  upon  the  increase.  Some  of  the 
public  buildings  deserve  notice.  The  Grayfriar*s  Church, 
erected  by  James  V.  is  a  ver}-  handsome  structure,  in 
the  best  style  of  Gothic  architecture ;  it  is  now  divided, 
and  forms  two  Presbyterian  churches.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  the  Earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the  kingdom 
during  Queen  Mary's  minority,  publicly  renounced  the 
reformed  religion  in  1 543.  It  was  also  here  that  James 
VI.  was  crowned.  In  the  adjoining  churchyard,  (Jene- 
ral  Monk  erected  his  batteries  against  the  Castle ;  and 
the  tower  and  roof  of  the  church  bear  many  marks  of 
bullets  fired  by  the  garrison  in  their  defence.  Several 
shells  were  also  fired  at  this  church  from  the  Castle  in 
1746,  when  the  rob(4s  celebrated  their  victory  of  t\w. 
buttle  of  Falkirk  in  it. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  stands  a  ruinous  building 
called  Mar's  Work,  erected  by  the  Kegtnit  Mar  in  the 
minority  of  James  VI.  It  was  built  from  tlu?  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Forth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  To  mark 
his  contempt  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him  on  account 
of  the  imputed  sacrilege,  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon 
it  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  EsHpy.  Spcik.    Furtli.    I  Cair.  Notli*. 
Consider.  Weil.  I  Cair.  Notht.'' 

The  building  has  been  greatly  dilapidated. 

Near  Mar's  Work,  on  the  right  of  the  street  leading 
to  the  Castle,  is  a  spacious  edifice,  called  Argyll's  Lodg- 
ing, built  by  the  eminent  poet  Sir  William  Alexander, 
created  Earl  of  Stirling.  It  was  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  entertained  here,  in  1681,  the 
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Duke  of  York,  in  whose  subsequent  reign  he  was  ini- 
quitously  put  to  death. 

There  are  three  hospitals  in  Stirling,  one  of  which 
was  founded  by  Spittal,  (whose  name  it  bears),  tailor  to 
James  the  Fourth.  In  the  Council  House  is  a  vessel 
called  a  jug,  formerly  appointed  by  law  to  be  the 
standard  of  dry  measure  for  Scotland. 

As  Stirling  is  justly  admired  for  the  richness  of  its 
landscapes  and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
the  tourist  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  interesting  objects 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Dumait  (Dum'tna-chity  Gaelic ; 
the  hill  of  the  good  prospect),  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
Ochil  Hills  (Bencleugh  is  the  highest  of  the  range),  at 
the  distance  of  a  morning's  walk,  commands  one  of  the 
noblest  views  any  where  to  be  met  with ;  or  the  same 
view,  somewhat  softened,  may  be  obtained  from  a  height 
in  the  grounds  of  Airthrey,  still  nearer  than  Dumait. 
Should  the  leisure  of  the  tourist  permit,  he  may  also  feel 
disposed  to  make  an  excursion  to  Dunblane,  distant  six 
miles,  and  to  the  Roman  Camp  of  Ardoch,  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  In  doing  so,  he  crosses  the  bridge  at 
Stirling,  leaving  Airthrey  Castle  on  the  right,  and  after- 
wards the  bridge  of  Allan,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  is  Keir,  the  splendid  seat  of  Archibald 
Stirling,  Esq.  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  the 
road  passes  Kippenross  House,  the  beautiful  seat  of  John 
Stirling,  Esq.  of  Kippendavie.  In  the  lawn  there  is  a 
plane-tree  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  27  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground,  and  30  where  the  branches 
shoot  out.     A  little  beyond  Kippenross  is 
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a  place  of  great  antiquity,  delightfully  situate  upon  the 
water  of  Allan.  The  cathedral  stands  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river:  it  was  founded  in 
1 142,  and  richly  endowed  by  David  I.  that  **  sore  saint 
for  tlu;  crown,"  as  James  I.  called  him.  The  building 
is  in  ruins,  but  enough  of  it  remains  to  attest  its  former 
magnificence.  The  choir  is  used  as  the  parish  church, 
having  been  lately  elegantly  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  style. 
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is  Kippendavie,  1.-^—'  Stirling,  Esq.)  on  the  right, 
he  western  extremity  of  the  SherifTmuir,  or  Muir 
mblane,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  in  1715,  be- 
I  the  royal  army  under  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
>f  the  Pretender  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  is  not 
e  extraordinary  that  each  of  the  two  armies  should 
retreated  under  the  impression  of  being  defeated ; 
being  successful  on  one  wing  but  repulsed  on  the 
:  Argyll  was  in  feet  the  victor,  for  he  succeeded 
rering  Stirling,  and  kept  Mar  hemmed  in  beyond 
orth.  Burns  has  made  this  battle  the  subject  of  a 
which  is  replete  with  humour  : 

"  I  heard  the  thuds,  and  saw  the  duds 
O*  clans  frac  w-uds,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaumM  at  kingdunis  three,  man  !*' 

miles  beyond  Kippendavic,  the  road  reaches  Green- 
ng,*  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on,  Ardoch,  the 
arty  of  William  Moray  Stirling,  Esq.  The  Roman 
p  upon  this  estate  is  the  most  entire  in  Britain :  it 
fine  specimen  of  the  castramentation  of  that  once 
srful  people,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
gricola.  Its  area  is  an  oblong  of  140  yards  by  125 
in  the  lines ;  the  prcetorium,  which  is  not  in  the 
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centre,  is  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  exactly  20 
yards.  The  situation  is  remarkably  well  chosen :  on  the 
south-east  side  is  a  deep  morass,  and  on  the  west  side 
it  is  defended  by  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Knaick,  that 
rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about  50  feet ; 
around  are  great  ditches,  those  on  the  east,  five  in  num- 
ber, being  about  55  yards  in  breadth.  There  are  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  camp  having  been  enclosed  with  a 
stone  wall.  In  1 724,  part  of  this  fort  was  destroyed  by 
carrying  the  great  military  road  northward  from  Stirling 
by  General  Wade.  Adjoining  this  great  camp  are  two 
other  encampments,  more  slightly  fortified.  A  subter- 
raneous communication  is  supposed  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  great  camp  and  another  Roman  work  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
remain.  A  hole  once  descended  many  fathoms  from 
the  prcetorium,  but  it  was  closed  up  in  1720.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  by  the  proprietor  to  preserve  the 
camp  from  injury.  In  the  house  of  Ardoch  there  is  an 
urn  which  was  dug  from  the  prcetorium,  containing  ashes 
and  small  pieces  of  a  human  skull.  From  Ardoch  there 
is  a  Roman  causeway,  now  covered  with  heath,  leading 
to  a  camp  of  observation  called  Kemp's  Castle,  on  the  top 
of  the  muir  of  Orchill. 


Returning  from  Ardoch  to  Stirling,  and  leaving  that 
city,  the  tourist  proceeds  along  the  bridge  of  Stirling. 
It  was  founded  in  1 298,  to  replace  the  wooden  bridge 
that  was  built  in  857,  and  destroyed  by  Wallace  in 
1 267,  and  the  first  which  connects  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Forth.  In  1745,  the  southmost  arch  was  broken 
down,  by  order  of  General  Blakeney,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rebels,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  as  it  now 
stands  :  a  fine  commodious  new  bridge  has  lately  been 
erected  a  little  below  the  old  bridge. 

Looking  down  the  river  from  the  bridge,  the  tourist 
will  observe,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ruins  of 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
and  near  to  it  a  rugged  hill,  called  Abbey  Crag,  upon 
which  the  Scottish  army  under  Wallace  was  stationed 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  English  under  Warenne  in 
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1297-  The  only  bridge  at  that  time  over  the  Forth 
was  opposite  to  this  spot ;  it  was  made  of  timber,  and 
so  narrow  that  only  two  persons  could  pass  it  abreast. 
The  English  army  continued  to  cross  the  bridge  and  to 
form  on  the  opposite  btink,  from  the  dawn  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  action  commenced.  Wallace  detached 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  stop  the  passage,  and  this  was 
done  so  effectually,  tiiat  many  upon  the  bridge,  in  the 
hurry  of  their  retreat,  were  precipitated  into  the  river 
and  drowned.  At  the  same  time  the  Scots  made  a  fu- 
rious attack  upon  that  part  of  the  English  army  which 
had  made  good  the  passages  and  routed  them  with  dread- 
ful carnage. 

Afler  crossing  Stirling   Bridge,  the  road*  proceeds 

•  The  usual  carriage  road  to  the  Trosachs  has  been  preferred. 
But  Loch -Katrine  may  be  approached  by  anotlicr  carriafi:e  r(>a<l 
to  Aberfoyle,  from  which,  however,  the  tourist  wisliiug  to  vihit  tlio 
Trosachs  must  diverge,  and  proceed  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 
This  road  winds  round  the  castle  rock  of  Stirling  and  the  grounds 
of  Craigforth,  the  romantic  seat  of Callander,  Esq.  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth  ;  cross  the  Forth  at  the 
Bridge  of  Drip,  three  miles  from  Stirling;  thereby  entering  Perth- 
shire two  miles  beyond,  loaves,  to  the  right,  Ochtertyre,  (William 
Dundas,  Esq.)  and  approaches  Blair-Drummond,  formerly  the  seat 
of  Lord  Karnes,  now  of  his  grandson,  Henry  Home  Drummoud. 
Esq.  At  the  mill  of  Torr  is  the  great  Persian  wheel,  employed 
in  raising  the  water  for  floating  into  the  Forth  the  moss  of  Kin- 
cardine ;  by  which  vast  scheme  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  rich  arable  land.  A  little  beyond  Blair-Drummond, 
a  road  strikes  off  on  the  right  to  Doune  and  Callander.  Proceed- 
ing onward,  the  road  readies  Thomhill  village,  nine  miles  from 
Stirling;  four  miles  farther  on  the  left,  Leitelitown,  (J.  Graham, 
Esq.);  and  next  Rednoek  House,  the  scat  of  General  Graham 
Stirling,  to   whose   agricultural   exertions,    and  to   those  of  his 

neighbour,  Erskine,  llsq.  of  Cardross,  this  district  is  much 

ndebted  for  its  finely  cultivated  appearance.  A  mile  beyond 
Rednoek  House  is  the  lakeof  Menteith,  considered  one  of  the  most 
!>eautiful  sheets  of  water  in  Scotland.  In  calm  sunshiny  we.ather, 
there  is  a  light  cheerful  gracefulness  of  eftect  about  this  lake,  even 
surpassing  that  of  Grasmere.  It  is  about  Ave  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  nearly  of  a  circular  form.  The  northern  shore  is  graced 
with  a  profusion  of  stately  oaks,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees 
Df  great  age.  On  the  same  side  are  the  parish  church  and  manse, 
and  the  beautiful  modem  cemetery  of  the  (inrtmore  family.  In 
the  lake  are  two  islands ;  u])on  the  largest  and  most  easterly  stand 
the  venerable  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  founded  by  Ed- 
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tlirougli  fertile  meadows.     Two  miles  beyond  the  town, 
a  road  to  Blairlogie  strikes  off  on  the  right ;  and  at  a 


gar,  King  of  Scotland.     Here  Queen  Mary  passed  her  infancy,  in 
seclusion,  before  she  was  removed  to  the  court  of  France.   On  the 
smaller  island  stood  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Graham, 
Earls  of  Menteith.  The  entire  surface  of  the  island  is  coyered  with 
its  ruins.    The  tourist  is  now  within  that  district  called  the  Pwi  tff 
Menteith.     Five  miles  beyond  this,  and  20  miles  from  Stirling,  is 
the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  rendered  classical  by  the  adventures  of 
Bailie  Niool  Jarvie*     At  the  Kirktown,  an  excellent  inn  has  been 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose.     The  Grampian  mountains  in- 
close the  vale  of  Aberfoyle  on  all  sides ;  and  their  coHformation, 
both  external  and  internal,  presents  ample  matter  of  speculation 
to  the  mineralogist.     Immense  blocks  of  breccia  form  vast  per- 
pendicular precipices  and  round  projections  or  promontories,  some 
of  which,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  vale,  are  remarkably 
lofty ;  the  view  of  Benlomond  in  advancing  up  the  vale  is  very 
striking.     From  an  eminence  above  the  ford  called  Alinan,  is  ob- 
tained a  delightful  view  of  hills  and  dales,  lakes,  streams,  and  fo- 
rests.    The  Forth,  here  called  Avendhu,  or  The  Black  jRtotfr,  is 
seen  to  wind  through  the  vale,  stretched  out  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  its  surface  darkened  with  the  shade  of  the 
wooded  mountains  which  overhang  it.     On  the  north  is  a  moun- 
tain, presenting  a  frightful  precipice  of  1000  feet ;  from  it  rocks 
occasionally  tumble  down,  and,  in  their  descent,  plough  up  the 
j^round  in  deep  furrows.     From  the  eminence  described,  the  tour- 
ist, looking  eastward,  sees  the  lake  of  Menteith,  Rednock  House, 
Cardross,  the  great  Flanders  moss,  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  Ochils ; 
and  westward,  the  vale  of  Aberfoyle,  Gartmore  House,  the  mag- 
nificent seat  of  W.  C.  C.  Graham,  Esq.  the  opening  of  Lochard, 
and  the  lofty  Benlomond.     From  the  inn  there  is  a  road  across 
the  hill,  five  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  opening  of  the  Trosachs ; 
tliis,  however,  can  only  be  travelled  on  foot  or  horseback.    Two- 
whccled  vehicles  have  been  taken  across  here,  but  the  road  ib 
troublesome  enough  even  for  horses.  It  is,  however,  very  wild  and 
romantic.     The  tourist  is  amply  compensated  for  his  toil  by  the 
view  from  Craigvad  :  the  whole  scene  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  lies 
bcneatli  his  feet,  and  the  approach  to  the  Trosachs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  magnificent. 

Under  the  great  mountain  precipice  on  the  north,  already  refer- 
red to,  is  the  spot  called  the  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  which,  before  the 
road  was  formed,  might  have  been  defended  by  a  few  men  against 
a  whole  army.  It  was  here  that  a  party  of  Cromweirs  soldiers 
was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and 
Graham  of  Duchray,  whose  castle,  situate  a  little  southward,  the 
invaders  had  just  reduced  to  ashes. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  inn,  Lochard  opens  most  pictu- 
res<jnely  to  the  view.     A  little  east  of  it  the  Forth,  or  Avendhu, 


uuT  uAuj  Auircj^irviAuu  aurrvuuuuij^  bue  e  US  ueepijT  ouverea 
ood.  Advaacing  further,  Upper  LocUud  is  reached.  This 
connected  with  the  lower  one  by  a  stream  of  200  yanls  in 

and  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  A  fine  view  of  it  is  (il>- 
from  a  rising  ground  near  itH  lower  extremity,  where  a  fiNit- 
arikes  off  to  the  south  into  the  wood  overhanging  the  stream, 
lacid  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  most  striking.  One  in  de- 
.  to  find,  ui  this  sequestiTed  spot  at  the  back  of  Benloniond, 

fields  and  verdant  meadows,  enlivened  with  water,  and 
ed  with  woods  descenduig  to  the  very  brink  of  the  lake. 

upper  end  of  the  lake,  near  its  southern  shore,  an*  seea  » 

of  rocky  islets,  upon  one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  u 

lold  built  by  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Sctit- 

ring  the  eastern  extremity  of  tliis  charming  lake,  the  road 
along  its  margin  under  a  lodge  of  perpendicular  rock  from 
to  fifty  feet  high.  This  is  the  path  pursued  by  Bailie  Niccd 
and  his  companion,  in  wliich  the  skirmish  took  place, 
ig  under  this  rock,  at  its  west  end,  a  fine  echo  is  obtained 
he  weather  is  perfectly  calm.  Upon  speaking  a  line  of  ten 
28,  with  a  firm  voice,  across  the  lake,  the  words  are  retuni- 
i  unconunon  distinctness  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  again 
id  with  equal  distinctness  from  the  woods  on  the  east.  Near 
st  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  right  behind  the  house  of  Ledeard, 
Mrt  romantic  waterfall.  The  water  is  of  crystalline  purity, 
from  a  height  of  ten  feet  into  a  basin  scoopctl  out  of  the 
)ck ;  it  then  descends  over  a  rugged  slope  of  fifty  feet,  the 
3f  its  course  being  deeply  shaded  with  wood.  This  is  the 
dl  described  in  Waverley,  where  he  met  Flora.  And  Sir 
r  says,  "  It  is  u])on  a  small  scale,  but  otherwise  one  of  the 

rnniHitP  Pfl.ftpnHp«  it  ia  noccihlo  +n   lu'VinlH."      Tf.   i*   nlnn   flip 
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village  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  At  Airthrey,  near  the 
village,  is  a  spring  of  a  similar  nature  with  that  of  Crom- 
lix,  but  stronger  in  saline  ingredients ;  it  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  summer  season,  and  a  number  of  houses 
have  been  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  vbi- 
tcrs.  The  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan 
to  Dunblane,  are  finely  wooded,  and  highly  romantic ; 
the  effect  of  the  water  in  both  places  is  much  heightened 
by  the  pure  air,  and  the  exercise  which  the  attraction 
of  the  neighbouring  walks  induces  summer  visiters  to 
take.  In  the  enclosures  of  Kippenross  at  Dunblane,  to 
which  the  public  have  access  once  a-week,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scotland  ;  equal  liberality  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir,  in  admitting  visiters  to 
Iiis  splendid  garden,  which,  during  the  watering  season, 
has  frequently  the  appearance  of  a  promenade.  The 
road  now  ascends  an  eminence  which  commands  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  great 
valley,  extending  from  Gartmorc  on  the  west  by  Stirling 
and  Falkirk  on  the  east,  together  with  the  fantastic 
windings  of  the  Forth.  Beyond  the  Bridge  of  Allan, 
the  tourist  passes  Lecropt  Church  on  the  left,  and  enters 
Perthshire.  After  penetrating  the  plantations  that  sur- 
round Keir,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Archibald  Stir- 
reaches  a  place  called  Skia  n*iuir,  or  the  ridge  of  yew-treea,  which 
is  the  highest  ground  not  mountainous  in  this  district  between  the 
western  and  eastern  seas.  A  little  lake  called  Loch  Arklet  is 
here  seen  stretching  out  upon  the  south  of  the  road ;  and  a  [fine 
YiGvr  is  soon  obtained  of  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Katnne, 
presenting  a  most  gorgeous  panorama  of  the  Alps  of  Anochsr, 
Benvuirlich,  Marior's  Cross,  &o. ;  the  contrast  between  their  tow- 
ering summits  and  the  comparatively  flat  tract  through  which  the 
road  leads  is  yery  striking. 

Still  contiimiug  westward  over  a  barren  tract,  the  road  arriTes 
at  Iiiversnaid,  a  fort  built  hi  1716  to  overawe  Rob  Roy.  It  was 
Hurprisod  aiul  taken  by  him,  but  re-established  1746,  and  again 
retaken  by  Macgregor's  nephew.  After  the  rebellion  it  was  re- 
paired an<l  garrisoued  for  some  time ;  at  one  time  the  lamented 
General  Wulfo  was  stationed  there.  A  mile  further  on,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  Aberfoyle,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Loeh»Loin« 
end,  is  the  mill  of  Inversnaid,  where  is  a  flue  waterfiall  and  a  fer- 
ry, where  the  Tourist  may  be  conveyed  across  Loch-Lomond  to 
the  inn  of  Tarbct^  on  its  wcstoni  shore. 
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.  a  grand  view  is  obtained  of  the  neat  tliriving 
id  castle  of 

DOUNE, 

ne  miles  beyond  Stirling.     Tlie  Castle  is  one 
lest  baronial  ruins  in  Scotland,  and  gives  tlip 
tie  to  the  ancient  house  of  Moray.     It  stands 
itiful  mound,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Teith  and 
tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  beheaded 
'astle-hill  of  Stirling,  from  which  he  might  see 
iment  of  his  fallen  greatness.    Its  form  is  square, 
Is  eighty  feet  high,  and  ten  thick.     On  each 
he  entrj',  from  the  great  gate,  there  are  several 
id  prisons  on  the  ground  floor;  and,  af\cr being 
3d  into  the  great  area,  the  visiter  ascends  by  two 
.tairs  to  the  tower,  and  the  apartments  formerly 
by  the  family.     The  western  stair  leads  to  a, 
lobby,  dividing  the  kitchen  from  the  great  hall 
sixty-throe  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
•place  in  the  kitchen  occupies  an  entire  side  of 
,  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  arch.    The  east- 
leads  up  to  the  apartments  in  tlie  tower,  wliere 
1  spacious  room,  witii  an  arched  roof,  containing 
r  pillar,  and  a  Uirge  fire-place.     This  room  com- 
?s  with  the  great  hall  already  descri!)e(l.    Tliere 
ral  other  apartments  in  the  upper  stories  ;  but 
there  is  much  of  grandeur,   there   is   more  of 
security  in  the  interior  of  this  building.     From 
h-east  corner  of  the  last  noticed  room,  a  narrow 
icends,  and  leads,  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  to 
on,  wiirre  no  light  is  admitted  save  what  it  bor- 
•om  a  little  room  above,  through  a  small  square 
ts  arched  roof,  left  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
on,  and  introducing  the  scanty  meals  of  the  cap- 
"his  Castle,  in  the  rebellion   of  1745,  was  occu- 
a  body  of  the  rebels  under  old  Macgregor  of 
e,  known  also  as  James  Graham,  or  Sir  Walter 
Glduii'Dhu,  (the  latter  word  being  a  cognomen 
lishing  him  on  account  of  a  large  black  mole  on 
his  knees,)  who  i)lanted  a  twelve-pounder  in  one 
indows.  and  several  swivels  on  the  parapets.    In 
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that  year  a  party  of  royalist  volunteers,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Home  the 
author  of  Douglas^  then  a  young  man,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  water  of  Teith  to  support  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion ;  but  Ghlun-Dhu  captured  the  whole  of  them,  and 
confined  them  in  the  Castle  of  Doune.  Mr.  Home,  in 
his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  has  given  an  interesting 
narrative  of  this  event,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  youn^ 
Whigs  from  Highland  durance.  We  may  add,  that  the 
accomplished,  but  unfortunate,  Queen  Mary,  "  wher 
love  was  young,  and  Darnley  kind,"  often  occupiec 
Doune  Castle  as  a  hunting-seat. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Doune  upon  the  right,  i; 
Cambuswallace,  or  Doune  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  o 
Moray.  Further  in  advance  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  o 
the  old  church,  manse,  and  cemetery  of  Kilmadock.  Pro 
ceeding  along  the  Teith,  whose  rapid  stream  runs  oi^ei 
a  rugged  channel,  the  road,  three  miles  beyond  Doune 
passes  Clan-Gregor  Castle,  on  the  opposite  bank,  th- 
elegant  seat  of  Sir  Evan  Murray  Macgregor,  Bart,  th 
chieftain  of  that  clan.  The  view  from  the  windows  c 
the  river  beneath,  as  it  roars  and  foams  over  the  ledge 
of  rocks  that  disturb  its  course,  is  much  admired.  Thre 
miles  further  on,  on  the  left,  stands  Cambusmore,  th 
seat  of  Alexander  Buchanan,  Esq.  embowered  amid  plan 
tations,  through  which  the  Keltic,  a  mountain  stream 
descending  from  the  north,  wends  its  darksome  way. 

It  was  here,  and  at  Newton,  in  the  same  neighbour 
hood,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  much  of  his  boyhood 
and  had  his  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  natur* 
roused  into  a  noble  passion  by  contemplating  the  scener 
spread  before  him.  One  mile  beyond  Cambusmore,  pas 
Gart,  Captain  Houston  Stewart,  who  has  greatly  im 
proved  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The  house  is  buil 
in  the  cottage  style,  and  delightfully  situated  on  th( 
banks  of  the  Teith. 

As  yet  the  vale  of  Menteith  has  lost  little  of  its  sof 
agreeable  characteristics  :  but  its  extreme  limits  are  ap 
proached  by  those  enormous  mountains  which  mark  th< 
commencement  of  a  new  and  seemingly  unexplorabli 
territory.  At  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  and  a  hal 
from  Stirling,  the  traveller  reaches 
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CALLANDER,^ 

iriviDg  village,  pleasantly  situate  upon  the  banks  oi* 
Teith.  It  is  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  has  a  hand- 
ae  modern  church  \vith  a  spire,  a  good  and  well-frc- 
snted  school,  and  is  governed  by  a  Baron  Bailie.  The 
ird  of  Macnab,  some  years  ago,  built  an  excellent  inn 
the  west  end  of  the  village,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a 
le  of  superior  elegance  and  comfort,  to  which  a  large 
iition  was  made  about  a  year  ago.  The  noble  pro- 
3cts  around  are  much  admired  ;  and  the  tourist  is  now 
ninded  that  he  is  within  the  confines  of  the  Highlands, 
the  liberal  use  made  of  the  Gaelic  language  by  many 
the  natives,  and  the  dress  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the 
pulation.  A  coach  has  been  established  between  Stir- 
g  and  Callander,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  around  Callander  is  in 
J  highest  degree  captivating.  A  little  below  it  is  the 
.mp,  the  property  of  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  a 
la  half  surrounded  by  the  sinuous  flowing  Teith,  the 
*pentine  banks  of  which,  besides  possessing  much  na- 
:al  beauty,  are  tastefully  adorned  with  thriving  shrub- 
ries.  At  this  place  are  remains  of  entrenchments,  sup- 
sed  to  be  Roman  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  t\w 
)mans  had  no  station  bey  end  this  pointwithin  theGraui- 
ms,  but  this  hypothesis  has  been  contested  by  others, 
le  tourist  should  repair  to  th(».  villa  of  Teithside,  the  pro- 
rty  of  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  situate  on  tlu; 
uth  bank  of  the  Teith:  it  is  a  fascinating  spot,  finely 
/ersified  with  walks  and  shrubbery,  and  here  he 
ght  to  perambulate  a  few  minutes  before  he  surveys 
3  beautiful  landscapes  to  be  seen  from  this  point. 
)  the  eastward  of  the  village,  is  the  Roman  Camp,  with 
3  whole  valley  of  the  Teith,  displaying  all  the  glories 
a  champaign  country,  rich  in  vegetation,  and  smiling 

■  There  is  another  road  to  Callander  from  Stirling,  turning  short 
the  left  before  reaching  Stirling  Bridge.  This  road  leads  along 
3  south  bank  of  the  Teith,  passing  the  great  Persian  wheel  and 
B  Adelphi  cotton-mills,  and  round  the  park  wall  of  Clan-Gregor 
UBtle  ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long,  but  by  no  means  so  interesthig'as 
at  already  described ;  or  following  the  south  bank  of  Teith^as 
r  as  Doune,  enter  that^village  by^crossing  the  river. 
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under  culture.  Northward  are  seen,  towering  above  the 
village,  the  bold  crags  of  Callander,  partly  covered  with 
wood,  and  at  intervals  exhibiting  the  rock  of  which  it  is 
composed  in  its  primeval  nakedness.  These  crags  are 
the  commencement  of  a  long  ridge  of  breccia  or  pud- 
ding-stone, that  stretches  forty  miles  north-eastward,  in 
a  nearly  direct  line  to  where  it  crosses  the  Tay  at  Camp- 
sie  Linn.  Towards  the  north-west,  and  immediately 
under  the  eye  in  the  foreground,  is  the  junction  of  the 
Vennacliar  and  Lubnaig,  and  over  the  river,  now  smooth 
and  deep,  is  a  handsome  bridge.  In  this  direction  the 
picture  is  rich  and  varied.  In  the  background,  on  the 
left,  are  the  woods  of  Charconzie,  of  the  richest  verdure ; 
beyond  these,  to  the  right,  is  that  sublime  entrance  into 
the  Highlands  the  Pass  of  Leny,  the  outskirts  of  whose 
hanging  groves  are  gracefully  obtruded  upon  the  sight : 
nowhere,  perhaps,  are  beauty  and  magnificence  more 
happily  blended  than  in  this  Pass.  In  this  direction  the 
streams  of  Vennachar  and  Lubnaig  are  seen  gently 
winding,  the  one  through  the  vale  of  Bochastle,  and  the 
other  through  the  Pass  of  Leny.  But  the  object 
which  chiefly  claims  the  attention  is  the  mighty  Benle- 
di,  scathed  by  the  buffeting  of  tempests,  and  raising  its 
towering  head  to  the  height  of  3009  feet  feet  above  the 
ocean's  level.  At  its  base,  on  the  opposite  sides,  are  two 
extensive  lakes,  Lubnaig  and  Vennachar,  the  sources  of 
two  streams,  taking  the  name  of  their  parent  lakes. 
Benledi,  or  the  Hill  of  God,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
one  of  those  spacious  temples  "  not  made  with  hands,'' 
where  the  Deity  was  adored  by  the  natives  before  they 
were  blessed  with  the  light  of  revelation ;  and  on  its 
top,  it  is  said,  upon  the  first  day  of  May  yearly,  they 
kindled  Beal  fires  in  honour  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  Bracklinn  Bridge,  about  a  mile  northward  from 
the  village.  Here  the  river  Keltic  has  worked  a  chan- 
nel for  itself  through  the  solid  rock,  and  after  rolling  over 
a  succession  of  cataracts  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  its 
boiling  waters  are  finally  precipitated  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  from  a  height  of  at  least  fifty  feet  into  the  pool  be- 
neath. Over  the  murky  chasm,  to  which  this  scene  of 
turbulence  is  confined,  is  thrown  a  rustic  bridge  of  sturdy 
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oak,  having  hoDd-rails,  by  means  of  which  the  objects 
below  may  be  surveyed  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  only 
three  feet  broad,  and  rests  upon  two  projecting  rocks. 
Some  are  reluctant  to  venture  along  this  structure ;  and 
courage  is  required  by  him  who  can  stand  upon  it, 
and  survey  the  tumultuous  waters  under  his  feet  without 
feelings  of  awe.  On  crossing  the  bridge,  and  descending 
a  steep  covered  with  coppice- wood  near  to  the  top  of  the 
Falls,  a  position  is  gained  from  which  they  may  safely 
be  examined.  From  an  eminence  a  little  above,  the 
tourist  has  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  whole  vale  of 
Menteith. 

The  classic  ground  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  will 
now  be  recognised  by  the  tourist  on  his  way  from  Cal- 
lander to  the  Trosachs,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  by  a  car- 
riage road  which  runs  along  the  north  banks  of  Loch 
Vennachar  and  Loch  Achray.  There  are  two  roads 
which  immediately  conduct  from  Callander — ^tlie  north 
and  the  south  roads.  To  the  former,  as  being  the  most 
picturesque,  we  give  the  preference.  Leaving  the  valley 
of  Bochastle,  with  the  house  and  beautiful  grounds  of 
Leny,  (Hamilton  Buchanan,  Esq.)  we  approach  the  wa- 
terfalls of  Carchonzlc,  where  the  infant  river,  having 
just  issued  from  Loch  Vennachar,  tumbles,  frittered  into 
snowy  spray,  over  a  rocky  staircase,  and  soon  roaches 
"  Coilantogle  Ford,"  across  which  a  bridge  lias  been 
thrown  :  here  Roderick  Dhu  was  vancjuished  by  Fitz- 
James.  At  every  step  the  country  becomes  more  inte- 
resting. Loch  Vennachar  now  bursts  upon  the  sight  : 
it  is  five  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
having  its  bosom  adorned  with  a  beautiful  islet  covered 
with  wood. 

The  tourist  has  now  Benledi  upon  the  right,  and 
the  lake  on  the  left,  looking  darkly  under  its  frown. 
On  the  opposite  shore  are  the  woods  of  Dullaters,  and 
the  farm-house  of  Drunkie  is  recognised  amidst  trees  and 
coppice.  Tlie  tourist  will  now  sensibly  feel  that  he  is 
receding  from  the  "  work-day  world  ;"  the  mind  be- 
comes alternately  awed  as  well  as  delighted, — now  over- 
powered with  wonder  at  the  rugged  and  stupendous 
novelties  within  sight,  then  soothed  into  admiration  by 
the  softer  and  more  retiring  beauties  of  nature  whicli 
come  under  his  immediate  view.     The  varying  land- 
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scapes,  reflected  from  the  lake,  are  objects  of  great  in- 
terest.    At  Milntown,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake,  on  the  right,  is  a  pretty 
cascade  facing  the  south,  which,  when  shone  upon  by  the 
meridian  sun,  brilliantly  exhibits  all  the  prismatic  co- 
lours.    Onwards  the  tourist  passes  through  Carchonzie, 
or  the  Wood  of  Lamentation,  so  called  from  a  tradition 
that  here  a  Water-kelpie*  appeared  to  a  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  shape  of  a  Highland  shelly^  and  having  gra- 
dually elongated  itself,  admitted  them  all  upon  its  back, 
and  then  dashed  with  them  under  the  flood. 
Near  the  west  end  of  the  lake, 
'^  ——i  stem  and  steep, 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep ; 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose—" 

towards  the  left,  on  a  level  headland,  lies  the  muster- 
place  of  Clan- Alpin  ;  f  near  to  this,  and  a  little  beyond 
Lanrick  Mead,  was  the  ambuscade  of  Clan- Alpin,.  and 
here,  at  the  shrill  whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  Fitz-James,  who  is  made  to  say, 

"  *  —  as  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band!'  " 

to  which  Roderick  Dhu  replies, 

'*  *  Have  then  thy  wish' — ^he  whistled  shrill, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hilL" 

Towards  the  right,  the  scene  here  described,  whether  for 
animation  or  nature,  is  thought  superior  to  any  thing  Sir 
Walter  ever  wrote. 

'^  Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife." 

*  The  Kelpie  is  a  north-country  demon,  seldom  appearing  south 
of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the  story,  was 
j)robably  caused  by  a  stray  pony.  He  is  talked  of,  however,  so 
far  south  as  Fife,  where  the  country  people  have  traditions  about 
"  Tlie  Water-kelpie." 

f  Vide  Lady  of  the  Lake^  canto  iii«  stanza  xii« 


^tdtP^HUI  clan,  the  descendants  of  aiK^rat  SflOl- 
"  "  e  remains  of  their  fimner  extenrin 

Braes  of  Balqubidder,  the  property 
Murray  Macgregor,  Bart. 
eminence,  about  a  mile  beyond  Loefa  Vemw- 
char,  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  river  at  it  imiim 
;  from  Loch  Achray,  and  holds  a  slow  and  wtndiBR  coime 
through  an  extensive  verdant  meadow ;  and  in  mmt  liea 
the  lovely  parent  take  itself,  overlooked  by  mountainB 
and  copsewood.  Soon  atler,  the  tourist  passes  the  ro- 
mantic hamlet  of  Duncraggai),  the  property  of  the  Sight 
Hon.  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C3.  the  houses  of  which 

"riiMiTHii  miMiiiimii  iiiiiiii  Tuirwi, 
Hktf  Uddon  in  Oe  Mfw  ao  peM."  * 

After  pMisiiig  on  the  ri^  aa  old  buiyiDg-graniKl,  be 
Jojaondi  upon  the  Bridge  of  Turk.! 

'  *  It  Mij  1m  pnpw  to  iaftm  flw  tooiiit,  Oat,  in  e«ae  i 

tftClkafa  euuiiiiuwiiTrikM  tt the I>iMinh»  Inn,  way  ■ood  , 

ft*  Ae  bI{^  n^  In  got  at  Donm^pn,  or  at  tha  fim  luxiae  of 

■|-  HeoeanadatrikeB  off  ontherisht  to  Glenfinlas,  once  a  Royal 
Deer  Wtaeet,  now  the  property  at  oie  EmI  of  Moray.  It  is  in- 
dosad  t?  lo%  moDntainB,  tlie  verdaiit  sides  of  which  ore  BcantUy 
qcinUed  with  bradlwood  and  dwkr&ah  trees,  and  watered  by  in. 
nanendde  streamleta.  The  glen  is  of  considerable  extent,  partly 
nsadow  and  partly  eon-land.  Ita  inhabitiuitB  are  all  Stewaita,  a 
ptinutive  and  hospitable  race  of  people.  About  the  distance  of  a 
nSe  from  the  Bridge  of  Tuck,  on  the  road  to  this  glen,  the  tonrtat 
paasea  through  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  on  the  left  side  of  which 


"  Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss, 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  tlut  huge  cliff,  whcae  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  hero's  tai^. " 

"  This  wild  place,"  Sir  Walter  Sc»tt  observes,  "  is  sud  informs 
times  to  have  afforded  refDge  to  an  outlaw,  who  was  supplied  with 
proviairaiB  by  a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  pred- 
pice  above.  Hia  water  he  procared  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a 
flagon  tied  toa  string,  intothe  black  pool  beneath  the  fall."  Quit- 
ting  Olenflnlaa,  the  tourist  crosses  tbe  Finlas  by  a  neat  bridge,  and, 
teaviiw  the  bridge  of  Ilichael  on  the  left,  he  advances  along  the 
dde  of  Iioch  Acbay. 
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LcaviDg  the  Bridge  of  Turk,  the  scenery  about  frhich, 
and  as  it  stretches  upwards  into  Glenfinlas,  is  extremely 
attractive,  and  by  many  much  admired,  the  tourist  advan- 
ces along  the  bold  north  shore  of  Loch  Achray,  ^'the  lake 
of  the  laurel  field ;" 


— "  Up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 


*• 


It  is  skirted  the  whole  way  with  wood  of  luxuriant 
growth,  extending  far  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains :  on 
the  right  these  are  almost  perpendicular ;  the  opposite 
shore  is  naked,  and  presents  little  more  than  grey  rocks 
and  the  dark  rich  tint  of  the  heather  blossoms.  The 
road  soon  reaches  an  elevation  of  50  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  winds  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  ; 
the  lake  is  here  partially  concealed  from  view  by  the 
profusion  of  copsewood,  gay  with  sunbeams,  where  ze- 
phyrs hold  dalliance  with  sweet-scented  shrubs  and  wild- 
flowers.  Ob  leaving  a  headland  that  shoots  into  the 
lake,  the  landscape  is  suddenly  changed,  and  vastly  mag« 
iiified.  Objects  of  greater  grandeur  than  any  hitherto 
offered  to  his  observation,  now  present  themselves  to 
the  tourist ;  and  he  sees,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  left, 
the  huge  outline  of  Ben- Venue,  while  the  far-famed 
Trosachs,in  wild  yet  fascinating  disorder,  fill  up  the  space 
between  Ben- Venue's  great  northern  shoulder  and  the 
base  of  Ben-An,  with  its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle. 
The  lake  of  Achray  is  now  in  full  view :  the  opposite 
shore  appears  much  improved  ;  and  here  and  there  are 
seen,  through  opening  groves,  cattle  grazing,  and  wav- 
ing fields  of  corn.  The  scene  still  more  expands  when 
the  tourist  arrives  at  the  second  promontory :  here  Ben- 
Venue's  fractured  rocks  appear  more  rugged  and  varied, 
as  if  cleft  by  the  force  of  lightning.  A  mile  and  a  half 
upon  the  right  appears  Ben-An,  with  its  bold  and  wea- 
therbeaten  top  of  massy  rocks ;  here  the  toiU  ensemble^ 
the  various  forms  of  which  the  Trosachs  are  composed, 
become  more  wild  and  undefinable ;  each  step  in- 
creases the  admiration  of  the  tourist,  till  he  arrive  at 
Ard-ehin-chrocan,  where  guides  may  be  procured  to  the 
Trosachs  and  Loch-Katrine.      This  is  a  comfortable 


I 
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house,  placed  in  a  romantic  situation,  commanding  graiul 
and  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 


THE  TROSACHS. 

The  Trosachs,  which  in  Gaelic  mean  <<  the  Bristled 
TerritOTyy"  form  the  entrance  into  the  most  sublime  and 
difficult  of  all  the  passes  through  the  Grampians.  On 
the  left  of  the  pass  rises  Ben- Venue,  2800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  2400  above  the  lake ;  and  on  the  right  Ben- An, 
with  its  ttonn-riven  summit,  1 800  feet  high.  The  nortii 
shoulder  of  the  former  stretches  in  vast  undulating  masses 
into  the  lake,  thus  unapproachable  in  that  direction  ;  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  partly  covered  with  birch, 
aider,  and  mountain-ash,  dispersed  with  all  the  graceful- 
aess  of  nature.  On  this  side  Ben-Venue  is  indented  by 
deep  rayines,  in  some  parts  "  inaccessible  to  shepherd's 
treaid,*  and  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  na- 
tives :  there  are  many  gloomy  apertures  formed  by  tlie 
fantastic  pHing  of  the  masses  of  rock,  one  above  anotluT, 
in  these  defiles ;  in  short,  all  that  is  stupendous  and  wild 
in  mountain  scenery  here  unite. 

The  appearance  it  presents  on  a  cursory  inspection  \< 
well  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben- Venue 
Down  on  the  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurlM, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world/* 

Ben- An,  again,  is  of  inferior,  though  imposing  height, 
and  can  be  ascended  on  the  south  side  to  within  500 
feet  of  its  summit ;  its  form  then  becomes  pyramidal, 
and  terminates  in  outline  like  a  cone.  Its  naked  and 
defenceless  head  appears  to  brave  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven, and  also  to  have  suffered  from  the  "  war  of  ele- 
ments." In  the  autumn  of  181 1,  during  an  awful  storm, 
an  immense  portion  of  it  was  thrown  from  its  southern 
side  near  the  summit  to  the  base,  with  dreadful  noise, 
which  "  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance,"  suffi- 
cient to  have  aroused  Echo  in  her  most  secluded  cell. 
With  regard  to  the  Trosachs  themselves,  neither  the  pen 
of  the  poet,  nor  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  can  vividly 
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enough  describe,  nor  can  the  mind,  unassisted  by  the 
naked  eye,  though  stimulated  by  the  best  descriptions, 
adequately  imagine  the  picturesque  wonders  they  con- 
tain. All  is  chaos,  <<  confusion  worse  confounded,''  and 
nearly  the  whole  superficies  consists  of  hills  and  hillocks, 
of  rocks  of  all  possible  and  most  fantastic  forms ;  some 
like  pointed  spires,  others  suggesting  the  idea  of  vast 
architectural  ruins  or  impregnable  battlements.  Forget- 
ting those  fanciful  resemblances,  the  tourist  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  here  the  Titans  had  contended 
with  the  gods,  and  that  the  hills  and  hillocks  are  the 
fragments  of  mountains  torn  from  their  deep-rooted 
foundations,  to  be  hurled  at  their  celestial  adversaries,  or 
that  they  are  the  splinters— -the  membra  disjecta^  of  for- 
mer mountains,  that  have  disappeared  in  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion.  Nature  seems  to  have  been  in  one  of 
her  most  violent  throes  when  this  scene  was  first  brought 
into  existence.  These  cliffs  and  knolls  display  an  asto- 
nishing exuberance  of  creeping  ivy,  dark-brown  heather, 
trees  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  oak,  the  hazel,  the 
weeping-birch,  the  mountain-ash,  and  alpine  pine,  in  all 
their  varieties  of  shade  and  fragrance,  luxuriating  in  the 
sterility  of  their  situation,  where  creation  seems  to  be 
hushed  into  silence,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard  except  the 
brawling  of  unseen  brooks,  threading  their  way  through 
tangled  thickets  to  the  river  and  lakes  below. 

The  Trosachs  formerly  made  all  access  to  Loch- Ka- 
trine impossible,  excepting  by  a  footpath  over  a  steep 
crag,  in  crossing  which  the  tourist  had  to  be  assisted  by 
a  rope.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  good  road  cut  through 
this  strange  labyrinth. 

In  approaching  the  lake,  the  tourist  passes  through  a 
rugged  and  gloomy  ravine,  the  place  where  Fitz-James' 
*'  gallant  grey ''  fell  exhausted.  On  the  left  is  a  range 
of  rocks,  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  of  their  echo, 
repeating  several  times  syllables,  if  deliberately  uttered, 
with  astonishing  precision.  This  defile  is  called  Beal- 
an-Duine,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  skirmish  having 
taken  place  in  it  between  the  natives  and  a  party  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  one  of  whom  was  shot,  and  his  grave  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.    In  revenge  of  his  death, 


Ih  iwiiiiiiiui  ifttwwlnad  to  phmdgr  tteflndkhiid  al 
m  mfawmiijf  of  the  kke^  to  wUdi  the  mArm 
euMfeyed  tiwfar  women  and  ehikben.  One  of  the 
nr«B  to  the  bhmd,  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing'effihe  bo«^  ae  a  means  of  tranpotting  1^  partjr  to 
thn  IntaMhd  pfamder  I  ImtonhuamTalatthebeaeliya 
kflMilw«f4be  name  of  Helen  Stuart  qprmiff  ftom  bdd^ 
Mieh^aMl  aevwed  hie  head  from  hk  boc^  i  on  seeing 
iriM^  Ae party  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Itooriitto 
be  msfltlnncid  that  this  is  the  ishmd  in  which,  aocprdSig  to 
lie jpee^  tiieDong^  and  his  dangiiter  were  sheltered 
by  Bodkwiek  Dhu«  The  riven  udes  of  Ben-«n  and  Ben- 
VeuusMetwrn  apowerfid  echo  from  the  hij^iest  rode  of 
ttm  Island  Issaing  from  the  d^  the  tourist  <fiseoT9s  a 
Istwiei  Metto 

I.0CH«KATBINBy 

r  '  ■     - 

iliinit  rmt  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  water  by  the 
liilnt^  One  of  tibe  greatest  dianns  about  the  Trosaehs 
is4iMHMddenness  with  whidi  Loeh-Katrine  bursts  upon 
=)ifr^iMr;  and  the  surprising  beaaty  of  the  seene  at  the 
mtle  credc  which  it  forms, 

M  «_^.^..,_^  gtm  im^i  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim, 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim.** 

The  waters  here,  though  of  transparent  deamess,  have  a 
-morky  hue,  caused  by  the  deep  shadows  of  Ben- Venue's 
oyerhanging  masses,  and  the  Trosaehs.  The  island  in 
.front  appears  as  a  lovely  grove ;  the  lake,  as  the  tourist 
proceeds,  bursts  on  the  astonished  senses  with  a  magical 
eSkeL  Here  let  him  contemplate  nature  in  all  its  wild- 
ness  and  sublimity  in  style  and  sentiment ;  every  object 
that  surrounds  him  is  eloquent,  and  tends  to  produce 
emotions  of  surprise,  astonishment,  and  delight,  mixed 
with  serious  devotional  feelings.  On  proceeding  along 
the  path  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  overlooks  the 
gloomy  abyss,  the  tourist  should  turn  round  and  survey 
the  deep  defile  from  which  he  has  emerged:  thus  an  inte- 
resting prospect  is  obtained.  Continuing  the  route  a  little 
on  the.  left,  he  has  before  him  the  lofty  Ben-Venue,  skirt- 
ed at  its  base  with  verdant  pastures,  partially  shaded  by 
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aged  trees,  and  clothed  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height 
with  birch,  mountain-ash,  and  every  variety  of  coppice- 
wood,  its  rugged  sides  deeply  furrowed  by  wintry  tor- 
rents. In  advance  the  lake  is  concealed  from  view,  but 
anon  it  bursts  upon  the  sight  with  increased  magnifi- 
cence, and  Ben- Venue  presents  itself  in  a  picturesque 
and  varied  form.  The  tourist  soon  reaches  the  pebbly 
strand  opposite  the  island^  where  Fitz- James  had  his  first 
interview  with  Ellen, 

"  *  I  well  believe,'  tlie  maid  replied. 

As  her  light  skiff  approach*d  the  side— 

*  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Your  foot  has  trod  Loch- Katrine's  8hor«— >* " 

and  gains  the  summit  of  a  <<  beaked  promontory,"  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  farm  of  Breanchoil,  where  the  lake  is 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  Looking  to  the  left,  he  beholds, 
inverted  on  the  bosom  of  the  crystalline  lake,  Helen's 
Isle,  and  the  interesting  scenes  he  has  passed.  On  this 
isle  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby  has  erected  a  rustic  grot- 
to, agreeable  to  the  description  given  by  Sir  Walter  of 
Helen's  bower,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  ancient  ar- 
mour, skins  of  wild  animals,  elk  horns ;  a  dirk  is  shown, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  &c.  The  echo  will 
not  be  forgot  by  the  visitor.*  The  southern  side  of  the 
lake  is  darkened  by  the  broad  shade  cast  upon  it  firom 
the  mountain  ;  six  miles  of  water  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  with  all  their  immediate  concomitants,  are  di- 
rectly under  the  eye.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  point 
for  deliberately  tracing  the  whole  of  this  matchless 
scenery ;  but  to  enjoy  it  in  perfection,  a  sail  upon  the  lake 
is  recommended.  The  view  to  the  westwwl  is  termi- 
nated by  those  centinels  of  enchanted  land,  the  singu- 
larly-shaped hills  of  Arrochar,  in  Argylbhire.  From 
this  promontory,  the  whole  scene,  including  mountains, 
cliffs,  precipices,  clouds  of  every  form  and  tint,  and  the 
softer  accompaniments  of  woods,  grottoes,  waterfalls, 
hills,  and  the  lake  itself,  with  its  waterfowl  and  finny 


•  By  some  accident,  the  rastic  grotto  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  time  ago,  whether  by  carelessness  or  design  has  not  been  as- 
certained. 
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tribe,  is  so  vast,  grand,  aiid  diversified,  tliat  it  is  con- 
templated in  almost  breathless  intensity  of  admiration. 
The  lake  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  one  in  average 
breadth,  and  in  some  places  so  deep  as  488  feet.     Its 
form  is  serpentine,  and  a  road  conducts  along  its  north- 
em  shore  to  Glengyle,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  regard- 
ed by  some  as  the  chief  of  the  Clan-Gregor,  or  Alpin. 
Towards  its  western  extremity,  its  coasts  are  rocky  and 
precipitous,  and,  like  the  eastern,  covered  with  copse- 
wood,  and  beautifully  diversified.   Here  are  two  or  three 
blands  luxuriantly  wooded :  on  one  of  them  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  of  Macgregor.    But  the  finest  and 
most  varied  views  of  the  lake  and  its  magnificent  frame- 
worky  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  boat  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  itself.  It  is  only  thus  that  its  numerous  capes,  bays, 
headlands,  and  rocky  promontories,  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
their  sublime  and  romantic  grandeur ; — it  is  then  only 
that  the  varieties  of  the  scene  arising  from  the  flickering 
sunbeam  on  the  rock,  the  blossomed  heath,  the  trembling 
aspens,  the  spray,  and  the  tendrils  of  endless  coppice 
reflected  on  the  mirrored-surface  of  the  lake,  can  be 
truly  felt.     When  in  the  boat,  the  tourist  should  shoot 
across  to  Coir-nan- Uriskin,  or  Goblin  Cave ;  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  steep  and  narrow  defile.     The  cave  is  a 
vast  circular  hollow  in  the  mountain,  at  least  600  yards 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  gradually  narrowing  towards 
the  bottom,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks,  and 
almost  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day  by  the  shade  of 
the  neighbouring   cliffs ;   masses   of  rock  which  have 
tumbled  from  these  cliffs,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
encompassing  it,  dispute  the  approach  to  its  mouth. 
The  interior  of  this  scene  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
posing, and  here  "  the  angel  hymn  of  Ellen  "  was  raised 
to  heaven  in  pensive  sighs.     The  surrounding  scenery, 
where 

"  No  mnnnur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break — *' 

is  thought  by  some  even  to  surpass  the  Trosachs,  although 
it  is  essentially  different  in  its  character.  The  cave 
derives  its  name  from  being  the  abode  of  the  Urisks, 

D  2 
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meaning  shaggy  men,  akin  to  the  Lowland  Bfownie 
and  the  English  Robin-Goodfellow.  There  the  Douglas 
concealed  his  daughter  when  he  removed  her  from 
Koderick  Dhu's  island.  In  more  recent  times  it  was 
the  haunt  of  lawless  banditti.  Above  the  Goblin  Cave, 
and  800  feet  above  the  lake,  is  Bealach-nam-bo^  or  The 
Pass  of'Cattle.  It  may  be  reached  from  the  cave,  through 
a  narrow  opening  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  rock :  this  pass  has  evidently  been  formed 
by  the  disruption  of  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain from  its  body,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  by  vast 
precipices.  It  is  overhung  with  aged  birches  and  other 
copsewood ;  and  *<  the  whole  comprises,''  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  <<  the  most  sublime  piece  of 
scenery  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.**  In  conse- 
quence of  the  wood  on  Benvenue  having  been  cut  down, 
this  part  of  the  scenery  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly. In  the  highest  precipices  the  black  eagle  bad 
liis  eyry,  but  he  was  dislodged,  about  20  years  ago,  by 
Stewart  of  Glenfinlas,  and  has  not  since  resumed  domi- 
nion over  the  district.  By  one  of  the  channels  formed 
by  the  wintry  torrent,  the  adventurous  tourist  ipay  reach 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  he  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  his  labour  by  the  most  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent prospects.  These  hints  are  not  intended  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  tourist  applying  his  mind  to 
the  countless  beauties  that  surround  him.  It  is  feeling, 
rather  than  the  reasoning  faculty,  that  delights  in  situ- 
ations like  those  described,  for  one  person  may  view  a 
scene  with  indifference  which  will  affect  another  most 
powerfully ;  in  other  words,  every  one  will  see  it  by 
lights  of  his  own.* 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  travellers  on  foot,  in  place 
of  returning,  may  pursue  their  route  to  Loch-Lomond,  and  visit 
the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.  From  the  boat-hoose, 
situate  near  the  head  of  the  la]ke  on  its  southern  shore,  where  po- 
nies and  guides  may  be  procured  if  required,  there  is  a  rugged  path 
across  the  heath,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  to  Inversnaid  Mill,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch-Lomond.  There  the  tourist  has  the  choice 
of  two  routes,  each  presenting  scenes  and  objects  of  great  beaaty 
and  interest.  He  may  take  the  steam-boat,  wldoh  calls  at  Invennaid 
daily  at  a  stated  hour,  and  proceed  along  Loch-Loaumd,  viiitiDg  its 
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Having  visited  the  scenery  of  Loch- Katrine,  the  tra- 
velleTy  returning  to  Callander  by  Lochs  Achray  and  Ven- 
nachar,  has  the  scenery  reversed,  by  which  his  attention 
is  still  kept  alive  and  much  interest  excited.  Proceed- 
ing from  Callander  in  a  westerly  direction,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lubnaig,  he  passes  Leny  Houst* 
(Hamilton  Buchanan,  Esq.)  on  the  right,  delightfully 
situate,  and  soon  afterwards  the  lovely  hamlet  of  Kil- 
mahog,  where  there  is  a  cemetery,  in  which  formerly 
stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Chug;  this  spot  is 
pointed  out  by  the  appearance  of  a  high  pole  with  a 
bell,  which  is  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  On 
approaching  Lubnaig  from  Callander,  the  tourist  soon 
enters  the  Pass  of  Leny,  one  of  the  grandest  entrances 
into  the  Highlands.  Here  is  a  feast  for  the  ear  as  well 
as  for  the  eye— the  richest  scenery  for  the  one,  and 
the  cataract's  roar  for  the  other.  It  is  believed  the 
whole  Highlands  cannot  furnish  any  thing  superior  to 
4his  romantic  Pass,  where  the  river,  in  a  series  of  cas- 
cades, falls  more  than  200  feet.  The  road  winds  round 
the  north-east  base  of  Ben-Ledi,*  St.  Bride's  Chapel  on 
the  left ; 

"  Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 

That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen." 

and  three  miles  beyond  Callander,  Loch- Lubnaig  appears 
in  view  :  these  are  the  Pass  and  Lake  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  opening  of  The  LegeJid  of  Montrose, 

numerous  islands  on  his  way,  to  Balloch,  situate  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to 
Dumbarton,  a  distance  of  fire  miles ;  from  thence  he  may  proceed 
to  Glasgow.  The  other  route,  which  exhibits  a  succession  of  most 
romantic  scenery,  is  from  the  ferry  at  Inversnaid  Mill,  across 
Lioch-Lomond,  to  the  Inn  of  Tarbet  on  its  western  bank,  thence  to 
Inverary,  and  from  Inverarj'  by  Dalmally,  T^-ndrum,  Killin,  and 
down  the  course  of  the  Tay,  to  Dmikeld  and  Perth.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  Loch-Lomond  and  Inverary,  sec  the  Second  Tour.) 

•  Near  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  there  is  a  small  lake 
called  Loch-au-nan-Corp,  ilie  small  lake  of  dead  bodies^  so  named 
from  a  catastrophe  that  happened  to  the  attendants  of  a  funeral 
proceeding  from  Glen-Finlas  to  a  church-yard  to  tho  north  of  the 
Pass. of  Leney.  The  lake  was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  and 
in  crossing  it,  the  ice  gave  way,  when  the  whole  company,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  200,  perished. 
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The  road  skirts  the  north  shore^  which  possesses  much  ro- 
mantic beauty ;  the  banks  are  steep  and  rugged,  but 
well  wooded,  and  a  long  rocky  ridge,  projecting  from 
the  base  of  Ben-Ledi,  here  terminates  in  a  perpendicular 
precipice,  that  overhangs  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
exhibits  an  uncommon  degree  of  grandeur.  Lubnaig^ 
indeed,  has  features,  both  of  strength  and  beauty,  which 
entitle  it  to  much  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet 
generally  received.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  is  Ardchullery,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir,  once  a  favourite  hunting- 
seat  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller ;  and  here 
he  arranged  and  finished  the  account  of  his  traveb  to 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  extremity  of  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which  extends  four  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  Ben-More  appears  in  view,  rising  above 
the  broad  summits  of  Balquhidder.  The  ground  stretch- 
ing along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  is  comprehended 
M'ithin  Strath-Ire,  the  property  of  Alexander  Buchanan, 
Esq.  of  Cambusmore,  and  was  the  frontier  territory, 
upon  the  north,  of  the  powerful  Clan-Alpin.  Leaving 
the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  fVom  Callander, 
the  road  enters  a  level  vale,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
steep  hills  ;  to  the  left,  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  is  ob- 
served, with  the  waters  of  Loch-Voil  at  their  base,  and 
a  bridge  of  several  arches  crossing  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
near  which  is  the  house  of  Glenbuckie,  (  ■  Stewart, 
Esq.)  and  at  a  little  distance,  the  village  of  Kirktown 
of  Balquhidder.*  At  King^s  House,  a  road  branches 
off,  on  the  lefl,  to  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  celebrated 
in  Scottish  song. 

A  little  farther  is  Edenchip,  the  property  of  Sir  Evan 
M'Gregor,  on  the  left  ;  and  thirteen  miles  and  three 
quarters  beyond  Callander,  the  tourist  reaches 

LOCHEARN-HEAD, 

where  there  is  an  excellent  inn,  situate,  as  its  name  de- 

•  There  Rob  Roy  waa  interred,  and  song,  as  well  as  history,  has 
conferred  mterest  on  Balquhidder  ;  the  scenery,  too,  deserres 
attention,  and  the  pedestrian  may  find  his  way  from  Loch-Voil 
across  the  hills  to  Glen-Finlas,  and  thence  to  the  Trosachs,  the 
distance  being  about  ten  miles. 
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notes,  at  the  head  of  Loch-Earn.     This  lake  is  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  its  depth  is  said  to  be  100  fathoms ; 
it  was  never  known  to  freeze,  which  may  be  owing  to 
its  great  deepness.     A  road  passes  along  each  side  of 
the  lake  ;  and  if  the  traveller  be  inclined  to  circumam- 
bulate it,  and  visit  what  is  remarkable  in  its  vicinit}', 
let  him  proceed  down  the  north  shore.     When  about 
three  miles  from  the  inn,  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
screening  the  view  southward  appears  to  open ;  and  tht.* 
delightful  vista  thus  presented  is  closed  up  by  the  enor- 
mous Ben-Voirlich,  (t.  e.  the  Great   Mountain  of  tiie 
Lake,)  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  an  alti- 
tude of  3300  feet.     It  surpasses  in  height  all  the  other 
mountains  south  of  the  Breadalbane  territory ;  and  from 
its  summit  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  south 
of  Scotland,  stretching  to  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
and  to  the  mountains  on  the  English  borders.     It  is  the 
property  of  William  Stewart,  Esq.  whose  house  of  Ard- 
voirlich,  the  Darlinvaroch  of  The  Legend  ofManirosey 
is  situate  at  no  great  distance  from  its  base,  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lake.     Contiguous  to  Ben-Voirlich,  on 
the  west,  is  the  unshapely  hill  of  Stuch-a-chroan  ;  and 
to    the  south  is  Glen-Artney,  where    there  is  a  deer 
forest.      At  the  foot  of  the   lake  is  a  beautiful   small 
wooded  island,  said  to  be  artificial ;   it  was   once   the 
rendezvous  of  desperate  banditti  of  the  name  of  Neish, 
whose  history  is  as  brief  as  it  is  tragical.    They  had  way- 
laid some  of  the  clan  Macnab,  and  robbed  them  of  pro- 
visions wliich  they  were  conveying  from  the  low  country: 
this  naturally  enraged  the  laird's  sons,  wlio  collected  a 
party  of  the  clan,  and  caused  them  to  transport  a  boat 
from   Loch-Tay  across  the  mountains  to    Loch-Earn. 
During  the  night  the  Macnabs  made  good  their  landing 
on  the  island  ;  and  the  Neishes,  being  unprepared  for  at- 
tack, were  soon  put  to  the  sword.     In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  the  Macnabs  have  a  Neish's  head  for  the 
family  crest,  with  the  motto  Dread  Nought. 

Stretching  eastward  from  this  lake  lies  Strathearn, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Earn,  that  issues  from 
the  lake  at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  unites,  with  rich- 
ness of  soil  and  pastoral  beauty,  much  that  is  interesting 
to  the  mineralogist,  naturalist,  and  geologist.  Tliis  beau- 
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tiful  valley  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  Romans  and  the  unconquerable  natives  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  within  its 
limits  was  fought  the  famous  battle  recorded  by  Tacitus, 
in  which  the  Caledonians,  commanded  by  Galgacus, 
were  defeated  by  Agricola.  Claudian,  in  celebrating  the 
victories  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  alludes  to  this  district 
in  the  following  often-quoted  lines : 

" maduenmt  Saxone  fuso 

Orcades ;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule  : 
Scotorum  cumulos  fievit  glacialis  leme.'* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochearn-head,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  a  short  way  up  a  narrow  glen,  is  a 
beautiful  waterfall,  where  there  is  an  ancient  castdlated 
house,  Edinample,  surrounded  with  trees,  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  Ample,  a  moimtain 
stream,  is  suddenly  precipitated  in  two  spouts  over  a 
projecting  shelf  of  rock  into  a  profound  abyss,  where 
they  unite,  and  rush  again  over  a  second  precipice.* 

*  To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  shorten  the  tour,  we 
would  recommend  the  road  to  Perth  through  Stratheara,  a  dis- 
tance, from  Locheam-head,  of  36}  niUes.  Thifl  celebrated  valley 
presents  the  finest  combinations  of  rich  and  romantic  scenery. 
The  road  proceeds  nearly  seven  miles  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  enters  the  pretty  little  village  of  St.  Fillan's,  formerly 
Portmore,  or  Mickle  Port.  It  has  been  completely  modernized, 
and  exhibits  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  rather  rare  in  the 
villages  of  the  Highlands.  This  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  So- 
ciety called  St.  Fillan*s,  which  was  formed  in  1819,  and  compre- 
hends most  of  the  gentlemen  of  rank  and  property  in  the  west  of 
Perthshire.  They  assemble  annually,  dressed  in  the  ancient 
costume  of  the  country  ;  on  these  occasions,  athletic  sports 
and  warlike  exercises,  with  performances  on  the  bagpipe,  are 
exhibited  upon  a  square  stage,  erected  in  a  glen  near  to  the 
Tillage;  and  prizes  are  given  by  the  Society  to  the  successful 
competitors.  The  valley,  which  is  capacious  towards  its  head, 
suddenly  contracts,  and  on  every  side  hills  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque forms  appear  in  sight,  and  pierce  the  clouds  with  their 
lofty  pinnacles,  in  some  points  of  view  not  imlike  the  repre- 
sentations given  by  modem  travellers  of  Mount  Sinai.  A  little 
way  east  from  St.  Fillan*s  is  seen  the  verdant  and  conical  hill 
called  Dun-Fillan,  about  600  feet  in  height.  On  the  summit  is  a 
rock  called  St.  FiUan's  chair ;  from  this  the  saint  so  called  used 
to  bestow  his  blessings  upon  the  surrounding  country.  Near  the 
cliair  are  two  small  cavities  in  the  rock,  said  to  have  heen  worn 
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Leaving  Lochearn-head,  the  road  enters  tlie  deep 
defile  of  Glen-Ogle,  a  wild  and  sterile  tract,  hemmed  in 


<mt  by  his  knees,  so  incessantly  was  he  engag^ed  in  prayer.  On 
the  anmmit  of  this  hiU  was  a  spring  consecrated  by  him,  and  pos- 
sessed of  miracolous  healing  powers ;  but  since  the  down&l!  of 
Popery,  it  has  modestly  descended  into  the  valley,  and  is  still  re. 
soited  to  by  a  few  superstitious  valetudinarians.  Nearly  adjoin- 
ing Dun-Fillan  is  the  Binean  of  Dundoum,  a  loftier  and  more  ro- 
mantic hill.  The  road  continues  along  the  banks  of  the  Earn, 
under  the  thick  forests  of  tall  pines  and  larches ;  these  confine  the 
view  to  the  broken  ridges  of  mountains  seen  in  perspective.  At 
loigth  a  vista  opens  to  the  left,  and  discloses,  at  the  head  of  a 
vei^ant  lawn,  Dunira,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  late 
Viscount  Melville,  now  the  property  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart. 
Its  situation  is  very  romantic,  Bcrcened  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, each  displaying  some  bold  characteristic  feature. 

Beyond  Dunira  the  hills  become  craggy  and  bare,  and  stand 
out  bleak  and  forlorn.  Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Dunira,  Dal- 
honzie  (— -  Skene,  Esq.)  is  seen  upon  the  right*  and  Aberuchill 
(  ■  Drununond,  Esq.)  upon  the  same  side.  This  castle,  which 
has  received  some  modem  additions,  was  built  in  1602,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  broils  between  the  Campbells  and 
the  Macgregors ;  by  the  latter  of  whom  its  interior  was  several 
times  destroyed.  The  avenues  leading  to  the  castle  are  singularly 
grand.  A  Uttle  above  tlio  garden  is  a  deep  doll,  or  glcn,  intu 
which  a  mountain  stream  tumbles  in  beautiful  cascades.  A  wood- 
en bridge  thrown  across  the  first  fall  commands  a  full  view  of  the 
turbulent  progress  of  the  stream  and  of  the  successive  pooln,  over- 
spread with  the  gloom  of  procumbent  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which 
its  waters  are  whirled  round  in  circling  eddies.  The  valley  en- 
larges as  the  different  mountains  recede  from  the  road ;  and  be- 
yond Aberuchill,  in  rainy  weather,  the  traveller  will  be  astonished 
by  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  water  pouring  down  a  height  of 
1000  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills.  At  the  distance  of 
other  two  miles,  and  12|  from  Lochcarn-heod,  the  road  enters  the 
village  of  Comrie.  It  has  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  that  have 
occasionally  been  felt  for  a  number  of  years ;  these  are  sometimes 
aecompanied  with  an  alarming  noise.  The  mountain  of  Ben- 
Clionzie,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east,  is  considered  the  focus 
from  which  they  radiate.  Comrio  has  a  considerable  population, 
and  is  pleasantly  situate  upon  the  north  bank  of  tho  Earn,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Ruchill.  Close  to  the  village  stands  Com- 
rie-house  (  —  Dundas,  Bart.),  upon  the  east  side  of  which 
the  Lednock  darts,  in  rapid  volume,  till  it  reaches  the  Earn.  A 
conspicuous  object  in  this  neighbourhood  is  an  obelisk  of  gran- 
ite, seventy,  two  feet  in  height,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  called 
Dunmore,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville.  From 
this  monument  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  an 
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by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  which  vast 
fragments  have  descended,  and  lie  scattered   beneath. 


amphitheatre  of  mountaiiis.  At  the  hottom  of  Dnnmore  there  is 
an  object  of  fearful  interest,  called  the  Devil's  Caldron,  which  the 
tourist  will  do  well  to  examine :  here  the  Lednock  ru^es  for  the 
space  of  100  feet,  between  walls  of  smooth  solid  rock  upwards  of  20 
feet  in  height,  and  only  four  or  five  feet  apart,  makmg  a  descent 
into  a  dark  and  dismal  gulf;  the  roaring  of  the  water  is  tremen- 
dous, and  the  whole  scene  overpowering.  The  Lednock  has  ano- 
ther fine  fall,  called  Spout  RoUa,  about  two  miles  above  the  De- 
viPs  Caldron,  distinctly  seen  from  the  monument.  About  a  mile 
southward  of  Comrie,  is  the  famous  Roman  Gamp  of  Dalgin- 
ross,  situate  upon  GaJgachan  Muir :  here  Gordon  and  Chahners 
suppose  the  famous  battle  between  Galgacus  and  Agrieola  was 
fought ;  others  place  the  scene  of  the  action  nesf  Blaii^wrie. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Conurie,  Lawers,  the  elegant  mansion 
of  the  late  Lord  Balgray,  upon  the  left ;  and  a  mile  further  on, 
Clathick  (Colquhoun,  Esq.)  is  seen  upon  the  same  side.  Fur- 
ther on  is  a  road  to  Strowan ;  and  half  a  mile  beyond  Clathick, 
the  road  passes  Monivaird  kirk;  southward  from  this  point  is 
seen  an  obelisk  on  an  eminence,  erected  to  Sir  David  fiaird, 
Bart. ;  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  is  Ochtertyre,  the  ohanning  re- 
sidence of  Sir  William  Murray,  Bart. ;  the  views  around  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  rich  description  in  alpine  scenery. 

The  river  Turret  is  crossed  about  a  mile  from  Ochtertyre.  It  has 
its  origin  in  a  small  lake,  and  descends  from  a  most  romantic  glen, 
celebrated  in  song  by  Bums  (Glenturret),  which  the  tourist,  set- 
ting out  either  from  Ochtertyre  or  Criefi*,  should  not  omit  to  visit. 
Various  paths  conduct  from  the  bridge  to  the  lake,  along  the  sides 
of  the  glen,  and  overlook  the  turbulent  stream,  as  it  tumbles  over 
rocks,  or  plunges  into  deep  ravines,  forming  a  succession  of  most 
beautiful  cascades  and  cataracts.  One  of  these  will  strongly  re- 
mind the  traveller  of  the  DargU  among  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
near  Dublin,  though  here  the  scene  is  more  enchanting.  From 
the  bridge  of  Turret  the  road  winds  along  the  brow  of  a  wooded 
hill  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  enters  the  thriving  town  of  Crieff, 
which  contains  a  population  of  about  5000,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Silesias  and  cotton  goocU.  It  has 
a  banking  establishment,  an  assembly-room,  &c.  The  road  from 
St.  Fillan*s  to  Crieff  by  Comrie,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  by  far 
the  most  pleasingly  romantic  in  Scotland. 

When  at  Crieff,  the  tourist  ought  not  to  omit  visiting  Drunmiond 
Castle,  once  the  princely  residence  of  the  Perth  family,  now  the 
property  of  the  Lady  WUloughby  d'Eresby,  a  daughter  of  the  last 
Lord  Perth,  much  distinguished  for  her  personal  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  her  tenantry.  It  is  situate  two  miles  south  of  Crieff, 
upon  the  road  to  Dunblane.  The  castle  commands  an  enchanting 
view  of  the  whole  of  Stratheam,  and  is  surrounded  by  noble  ave- 
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deU^itftd  eorannkD  moybe  made nram Ctki^ north- 
to  Amilieeu  tindre  milee.  The  road  eraaaea  Ae  Torret 
twlii^  and  two  of  tta  tribotary  atreama,  and  leaflhea  the  Tflloge  of 
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Mffnda  CSHtie^  ( OempbeU,  Esq.)    Here  am  many  anewalka» 

Mdhraned  with  wateiiUb.  There  is  another  road  by  the  village 
of  Qlb— rtwij  a  mPe  ahorter.  A  road  on  the  right  leadato  #1an» 
laMl^  €V  FMdodby  and  the  Bridge  of  Bnehaatyy  and  a  Soman 
Cimpla  aatt  upon  the  banka  of  the  Ahnond :  near  tide  eaa^  hi 
tiba^Baioof #torfwMft,  or Fingd'a honae.  Two mika north frcm 
tiik  ia  aeen  Dnnniore,  a  hig^  mill  on  the  aommit  of  wldeh  are  the 
nmodtaaof  aatrong  fcrtifloation;  to  thia  phweRngal  ia  aaidto 
haifv  voteaated  after  hia  hooae  waa  bused  by  Oaim.  Four  nilea 
■eai»  from  Jlantnariij  fliereia  a  mndh  larger  fort,  caOed  Lene.  On 
At  adfoinlng  nmir  there  are  nmnbeileaa  oaims ;  one  of  them  eidl* 
ad  CImit  ClMifcaf,  in  memory  of  Fiiigal*afiither|  waa  (qpened  lately, 
and  fomid  to  contain  a  large  stone  ooffin*  Entering  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Glen-Almond,  three  miles  within  the  glen,  cross  the  Al- 
mond by  a  bridge  at  Newton,  where  is  shown  a  stone,  on  which 
are  the  marks  of  people's  fee^  and  the  hoofs  of  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep.  Near  this  was  the  supposed  tomb  of  Ossian.  It  was  a 
coffin  of  four  stones  set  on  edge,  with  a  large  massy  stone  laid 
oyer  it ;  the  coffin  was  removed,  as  was  also  the  stone,  when  the 
road  waa  formed  in  1746 ;  the  stone  remains  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
hot  the  coffin  was  taken  to  a  sequestered  spot  in  the  adjoining 
mff^ntnin  ;  in  this  Yicinity  a  number  of  very  remarkable  caves  are 
pointed  out.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is  a  large  stcme,  in  remov- 
ing which  one  of  Wade*s  soldiers  was  killed  ;  his  grave  is  close 
by.  Passing  Corrymuckloch  Inn,  reach  the  Imi  of  AmtUreey  near 
to  which  is  Loch  Freuchie,  famous  for  its  trout,  the  road  proceeds 
to  Aberfeldie,  ten  miles ;  at  Milton  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  right 
through  Strath-Bran  to  Dunkeld,  also  ten  miles  from  Amulree. 

Leaving  Crieff  for  Perth,  the  road  passes  Femton  (Lady  Baird) 
on  the  side  of  a  richly  wooded  hill ;  and  a  little  further  on,  ano- 
ther road  leads  off  on  the  left  to  Monzie.  A  mile  beyond  this  is 
Cultoquhey  (  Maxton,  Esq.),  after  which  appears  Inchbrakie, 

(  Greeme,  Esq.)  and  next  a  gateway,  leading  on  the  right  to 

Abercaimey,  the  grand  new  Gothic  mansion  of  James  Moray, 
Esq.  descended  on  the  female  side  from  Malise,  first  Earl  of  Strath- 
earn,  to  whom  Abercaimey  belonged.  Further  on,  the  road  enters 
the  village  of  Fowlis  Wester,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  cross 
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chief  of  the  Macnabs.  The  savage  gloom  of  this  defile, 
especially  at  nightfall,  is  highly  imposing.  The  road 
now  begins  to  open  on  the  sublime  region  of  Breadalbane, 
whose  mountains  are  ranged  before  us  as  we  emerge 
from  the  defile.  In  the  north-east  rises  Ben-lawers, 
from  which  a  succession  of  craggy  hills  is  seen  to  stretch 
westward ;  and  opposite  to  these  appear  the  majestic 
Ben-More,  with  Sto-binean,  and  the  distant  summit  of 
Ben-Loy.  The  road  enters  Glen-Dochart,  and  at  a  place 
called  Leeksjoins  the  road  from  Tyndrum.*  Proceeding 
along  this  road  in  the  opposite  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, the  tourist  passes  on  the  left  the  spacious  mansion 
of  Achlyne,  the  property  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  and  tra- 
vels through  a  fine  strath  or  valley,  along  which  the 
Dochart  holds  its  course ;  a  pearl  fishery  in  this  river 
was,  many  years  ago,  carried  on  with  success.f     Ap- 

inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  A  mile  beyond  this,  the  road  looks 
down  on  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray,  which  was  founded 
in  1200,  by  an  Earl  Stratheam  and  his  Countess,  and  the  abbot  of 
which  was  the  custodier  of  St.  Fillan's  arm  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum.  A  mile  further  on  is  Gorthy  (  Mercer,  Esq.), 
shortly  after  which  the  road  enters  the  plantations  of  Balgowan, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lynedoch.  This  charming  residence  haa  been 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  adorned  by  his  Lordship  in  the 
most  chaste  style.  Two  xniles  further  on,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  Perth,  stands  the  populous  village  of  Methven,  with  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  Castle  of  Methven  ( Smyth,  Esq.)  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood.  Every  remaining  object  of  interest 
to  the  tourist  upon  this  route  will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  city  of  Perth  and  its  environs. 

*  The  route  here  given  proceeds  to  the  east  by  Killin,  Kenmoref 
and  Dunkeld,  to  Perth.  But  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  follow  a 
different  route  may  turn  to  the  west  enjoining  the  road  from  1^- 
drum  at  Leeks,  and  after  proceeding  along  the  romantic  banks  of 
Loch-Dochart,  as  far  as  Crianlarich  Inn,  he  may  proceed  either 
by  Tyndrum  and  Dalmally  to  Inverary,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
will  see  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Strath-Fillan  and  Glenary,  or  by 
Tarbet,  along  the  west  bank  of  Lochlomond  to  Dumbarton,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  bold 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  lake.  The  tourist,  after 
having  visited  the  Trosachs,  Loch-Katrine,  Loch-Vennachart  &c. 
can  proceed  by  any  of  these  routes  in  a  carriage,  according  as  his 
inclination  may  lead,  or  time  admit.— Ftcfe  Second  Tour,  XoeA- 
Lomond,  j-o. 

f  The  pearls  are  in  the  ^fya  margarUifera  of  LimueoSy  a  spe- 
cies of  shell  fish  found  only  in  mountain  riverB. 
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KUXIN, 

diateat  aboitf  nine  milet  from  Locheam-head*    Here  it 
an  iw^  aftrdiiig  every  aceommodadon* 

Theromantio  village  of  KiUin  it  titoate  at  the  head  ef 
IMk-Tby,  <m  tibe  bankt  of  the  Itedbarty  nearto  itt  jimo- 
t||Nl  iHft  the  Lodiy,  in  a  fertile  and  wdl  eoMvated  pl^ 
taimneed  by  nearly  all  that  oonttitatet  the  ^  tnblime  and 
beantifbPinnatiindseeniBry.  The  village  which  it  large 
and  straggling,  is  principally  inhabited  by  mechanics  ami 
jpoor  people,  who,  by  fishing  char  and  perch,  procure  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  Killing  in  Gaeli<^ 
fugnifies  "  the  burial-place  at  the  waterfall ; "  but  its  in- 
habitants derive  its  name  from  a  more  illustrious  source^ 
viz.  the  burial-place  of  Fingal,  and  point  out  his  supposed 
grave  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Pennant  admired  with 
ecstacy  the  view  firom  Mount  Stroneclachan,  a  hill  above 
the  manse  of  KUlin,  near  the  village.  <<  A  most  deli- 
cious plain,"  he  observes,  "  spreads  itself  beneath,  di- 
vided into  verdant  meadows,  or  glowing  with  ripened 
com ;  embellished  with  woods,  and  watered  with  rivers 
miconunonly  contrasted.  On  one  side  pours  down  its 
rocky  channel  the  furious  Dochart ;  on  the  other,  glides, 
between  its  wooded  banks,  the  gentle  Lochy,  forming  a 
vast  bend  of  still  water,  till  it  joins  the  first ;  both  tdr- 
minating  in  the  great  expanse  of  Loch-Tay.  The  north- 
em  and  southern  boundaries  suit  the  magnificence  of  the 
lake ;  but  the  former  rise  with  superior  majesty  in  the 
ragged  heights.of  Finlarigi  and  the  wild  summits  of  the 
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Still  loftier  Laurs  (Ben-Lawers),  often  patched  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  £xtensive  woods  clothe  both  sides : 
these  were  the  creation  of  a  late  noble  proprietor." 

Loch-Tay  is  about  fift;een  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  in  breadth  ;  and  its  depth  has  been  computed 
to  be  from  fift;een  to  a  hundred  fathoms.*  There  is  a 
road  on  each  side  of  the  lake  from  Killin  to  Kenmore, 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  north  road  is  the  best 
for  carriages ;  but  by  those  on  foot  or  horseback,  the 
opposite  one  ought  to  be  preferred,  as  affording  various 
delightful  views  of  Ben-Lawers ;  the  south  road  also  con- 
ducts to  the  fine  waterfall  of  Acharn,  which  descends  over 
a  tremendous  precipice  into  the  lake,  about  two  miles 
west  from  Kenmore.  The  tourist  who  chooses  the  north 
road  should  not  neglect  to  visit  this  waterfall  afler  he 
has  reached  that  village  :  a  hermitage,  with  appropriate 
decorations,  has  been  formed,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  waterfall. 

Proceeding  along  the  northern  shore  of  Loch-Tay, 
which  is  thickly  peopled,  the  tourist  passes  the  Castle 

*  This  lake  tvas  supposed  like  others  in  the  Highlands,  to  be 
incapable  of  freezing ;  but  during  the  intense  cold  of  1771)  H  was 
frozen  over  in  one  part,  from  side  to  side*  in  the  space  of  a  single 
jiight.  It  has  been  subject  at  times  to  extraordinary  agitations. 
On  the  12ch  of  September,  1784,  the  water  in  the  bay  of  the  lake 
soath  of  Kenmore  receded  about  five  yards,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
flowed  back  to  its  accustomed  boundary ;  and  in  this  manner  ebb- 
ed and  flowed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  all  at  once,  the 
water  rushed  from  the  east  and  west  in  opposite  currents,  towards 
a  line  across  the  bay,  and  there  rose  in  the  form  of  a  great  wave, 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  leaving  the  hot. 
torn  of  the  bay  dry  to  the  distance  of  about  100  yards  from  its  na- 
tural margin.  The  wave  then  flowed  slowly  westward,  diminish- 
ing as  it  went,  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  when  it  disappeared ; 
the  water  at  the  same  time  relumed  up  the  bay,  and  exceeded  its 
original  boundary  four  or  five  yards ;  it  again  receded  and  return- 
ed,  and  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for  two  hours.  While  this 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  bay,  the  river  on  the  north  of  the 
village  was  seen  to  run  back,  and  the  channel  to  be  left  dry  about 
eleven  feet  from  either  edge ;  under  the  bridge  the  current  failed, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  also  left  dry ;  ail  this  time  the  wea- 
ther was  calm.  On  the  five  succeeding  days,  similar  ebbing^  and 
flowings  took  place  about  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  i5th  Octo- 
ber they  again  occurred.  On  13th  July,  1 794,  the  lake  was  again 
disturbed,  but  its  agitations  were  not  so  violent. 
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of  Finlarig,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  that 
name,  amid  yenerable  oaks,  large  chestnuts,  and  ash- 
trees,  which  give  it  an  imposing  solemnity.  It  is  an 
old  seat  of  the  Campbells,  the  knights  of  Glenorchy,  and 
was  built  by  Sir  Colin  between  the  years  1513  and 
1523. 

The  hospitality  of  Finlarig  is  famous  in  tradition,  and 
here  Sir  Colin  and  his  descendants  lived  in  rural  magni- 
ficence, surrounded  by  their  friends  and  retainers.  In 
later  times,  when  this  castle  was  inhabited  by  the  son  of 
the  Chieftain,  the  flower  of  the  clan  were  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivity,  news  was  brought  that  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glenco  were  returning,  loaded  with  plunder, 
from  a  creach  or  foray  in  the  low  coimtry,  and  without 
making  the  accustomed  present  to  the  chief,  through 
whose  lands  they  were  passing,  of  a  part  of  the  spoil. 
To  avenge  the  affront  offered  to  their  Chieftain,  the 
Campbells  started  from  the  table,  and  ascended  the  hill 
of  Stroneclachan  with  breathless  haste.  They  were 
mostly^ young  men ;  but  one  of  greater  age,  and  more 
experience,  advised  them,  when  near  the  summit,  to 
divide,  and  attack  in  flank.  This  advice  their  youthful 
ardour  despised  :  with  thoughtless  bravery  they  charged 
in  front,  when  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Macdo- 
nalds,  and  twenty  young  gentlemen,  cadets  of  the  family 
of  Campbell,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  An  account 
of  this  disaster  was  immediately  sent  to  Taymouth,  the 
residence  of  the  Chieftain,  who  forwarded  a  reinforcement 
to  the  discomfited  party.  The  Campbells  again  overtook 
the  party  in  the  Braes  of  Glenorchy,  and  defeated  the 
Macdonalds,  after  killing  the  brother  of  Keppoch,  who 
headed  the  creach. 

The  road  continues  beautifully  skirted  with  wood  to 
a  considerable  distance  ;  and  the  habitations  of  the  na- 
tives, though  mean,  are  prettily  grouped  along  the  sides 
of  the  hill ;  while  the  opposite  shore,  less  populous  and 
fertile,  but  finely  wooded,  exhibits  a  delightful  view  al(»ng 
its  whole  extent.  About  halfway  between  Killin  and 
Kenmore,  the  tourist  passes  a  circle  of  stones  ;  and 
indeed  such  circles,  and  also  ruins  of  circular  forts,  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  occiu"  along  the  whole 
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of  this  tract ;  the  road  now  winds  along  the  foot  of  Ben- 
Lawers,^  and  ten  miles' from  Killin  penetrates  the  thick 
woods  which  ornament  the  valley  of  Balloch.  A  mile 
further,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  Glen-Lyon. 

The  road  now  approaches  Ken  more,  and  passes  on 
the  right,  not  far  from  the  shore,  the  pretty  isle  of  Loch- 
Tay,  tufted  with  trees,  which  shade  the  ruins  of  a  priory 
founded  in  1122  by  Alexander  the  First,  whose  Queen 
Sybilla,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, lies  interred  here.  This  priory  was  a  dependency 
of  the  religious  establishment  at  Scone ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  its  founder,  it  was  more  liberally  endowed,  that 
its  occupants  might  say  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
and  that  of  his  consort.  The  Earls  of  Breadalbane  suc- 
ceeded to  the  right  possesesd  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  holy  island,  that  of  fishing  in  the  lake  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  last  residents  here  were  three 
nuns,  who  came  abroad  once  a-year  to  a  fair  in  Kenmore ; 
which,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  is  still  called  "  Fiell 
na  nChan  maomhy^  or  Holy  Women's  Market.  To  this 
island,  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Campbells  retreated  at  the  approach  of 
Montrose,  and  defended  themselves  for  some  time  against 
that  hero.  A  shot  having  narrowly  missed  him,  he  laid 
the  whole  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  ulti- 
mately took  and  garrisoned  the  island  ;  but  in  1654,  it 
surrendered  to  General  Monk. 

The  tourist  proceeds  across  an  elegant  bridge,  erected 
over  the  Tay  just  below  its  discharge  firom  the  lake,  and 
enters  Kenmore,  a  neatly  built  village,  possessing  an 
excellent  inn,  from  which  an  interesting  view  is  obtained 
of  the  village  itself,  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  bridge 
over  it. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Kenmore  stands  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane's  princely  residence  of 

TAYMOUTH, 

which  has  been  lately  rebuilt.     The  ancient  edifice  was 

•  Ben-Lawers  is  4015  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  ascent  is  so  easy  that  the  tourist  may  ride  to  the  sununit ; 
from  which  is  obtained  one  of  the  most  varied,  extensive,  and 
magnificent  views  in  the  British  Islands. 
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called  Balloch  Castle,  from  the  Gaelic  bealach,  a  eap, 
mouthy  or  opening  into  a  glen  or  valley ;  hence  Tay- 
mouth,  or  the  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake.  Its  noble 
proprietor  has  most  extensive  properties  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  his  pleasure-grounds  are  of  inunense 
circumference.  The  old  castle  was  erected  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  sixth  knight  of  Lochaw,  and  also  the  bridge 
over  the  Tay  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake.  He  died  in  1 583, 
and  W8  are  informed  that  he  "  was  ane  great  justiciar  all 
his  time,  throchtht  quhile  he  sustenit  that  dadle  feid  of 
the  Clangreigour  ane  lang  space.  And  besydes  that,  he 
caused  executist  to  the  death  many  notable  lymmeris. 
He  behaddit  the  laird  Macgrcgour  himselffat  Candmoir 
in  presence  of  the  Erie  of  Atholl,  the  justice  clerk,  and 
sundrie  other  noblemen." 

The  style  of  architecture  of  the  present  castle  is  well 
suited  to  the  magnificent  scenery  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Its  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  elegance ; 
the  grand  staircase  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  suite  of  state  apartments  is  peculiarly  superb ; 
the  Baron's  Hall,  in  particular,  having  a  great  window 
of  stained  glass,  is  the  beau-ideal  of  feudal  grandeur. 
In  the  castle  are  many  valuable  paintings. 

The  valley  in  which  Taymouth  is  situate  has  a  de- 
lightful opening  in  the  direction  of  Locli-Tay,  about  onu 
mile  towards  the  south-west.    On  entering  this  demesne, 
the  Tourist  will  be  struck  with  the  great  contrast  be- 
twixt the  rugged  wilderness  he  has  just  traversed,  and 
the  smooth  verdant  lawn  on  which  he  here  treads.    The 
Tay,  issuing  from  the  lake,  meanders  gracefully  past  the 
majestic  mansion,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  joined  about  a  mile  below 
by  the  river  Lyon,  now  considerably  increased  in  size ; 
it  takes  a  rapid  course  in  a  north-eastern  direction.    The 
grounds  are  above  two  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad, 
and  stored  with  every  thing  that  can  enchant  and  inte- 
rest the  tourist ;  they  are  bounded  on  the  south,  by  the 
road  from  Kenmore  to  Aberfeldy ;  on  the  north,  by  that 
leading  from  Kenmore  to  Weem.  Within  the  policy,  and 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  terraces  are  formed 
of  capacious  breadth,  and  to  an  extent  of  nearly  five 
miles  2  these  terraces  are  connected  by  a  light  cast-iron 
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ridge,  which  has  a  fine  effect.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
park,  on  a  fine  plain,  is  the  house  ;  it  is  in  the  castel- 
ated  Gothic  style,  on  the  plan  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  and 
has  an  air  of  royal  grandeur.  The  undulating  nature  of 
the  ground  affords  a  pleasing  variety  of  sylvan  scenes, 
decorated  by  the  hand  of  taste,  which  has  been  scrupu- 
lously nice  in  preserving  the  character  of  its  original  ap- 
pearance. The  whole  is  beautifully  wooded  with  shrub- 
bery, and  stately  aged  trees.  The  Ber^eaux  Walk^  as 
it  is  called,  <<  where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through 
the  gloom,"  is  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  forming  a  grand 
avenue,  which  is  arched  over  by  their  branches,  and  thus 
forms  one  of  the  most  enchanting  walks  imaginable.  It 
extends  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  guide 
will  point  out  the  most  interesting  objects  of  this  charm- 
ing spot. 

It  is  bounded  by  mountains  covered  with  wood,  and 
watered  by  rivers  of  crystalline  transparency.  Eastward 
are  seen  the  hills  of  Dull,  shooting  up  from  dark  Glen- 
Lyon.  They  are  lost  in  the  distance  among  the  crags 
of  Weem,  which  are  again  surmounted  by  hills,  whose 
russet  ridges  occasiondly  shoot  into  grey  sterile  peaks. 
Looking  westward  from  the  Temple  on  the  right,  is  the 
bold  Ben-Lawers,  rising  pre-eminent  over  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  On  the  left,  the  scene  is  of  a  milder 
character ;  the  centre  in  the  extreme  distance  is  occupied 
by  the  double-headed  Ben-More^  mingling  with  the  hues 
of  the  remotest  visible  horizon ;  and  in  the  foreground 
is  Kenmore,  with  its  church,  river,  and  bridge ;  beyond 
these  the  sweet  lake  itself,  (with  its  projecting  promon- 
tories, and  fertile  tracts  of  land  running  &r  into  it,)  ex- 
tending its  glossy  bosom  to  a  great  distance,  until  it  is 
lost  among  the  mountains.  Inmiediately  behind  the 
bridge,  and  near  the  shore,  is  an  islet  with  the  remains 
of  the  priory,  (already  noticed,)  which  is  almost  hid  by 
the  trees  that  shelter  this  sacred  retreat,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  most  delightful  landscape. 

Before  quitting  Taymouth,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  when  Prince  Leopold  paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  in  1819,  2000  Highlanders  appeared  at  his 
Lordship's  summons,  in  the  lawn  before  the  castle,  dress- 
ed in  their  native  garb }  and  after  performing  a  number 
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of  evolutions,  retired  by  different  avenues,  in  separate 
detachments,  each  headed  by  its  own  piper.  The  spec- 
tacle was  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  t lie  ex- 
tensive possessions  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  When  King  George 
IV.  visited  Scotland,  a  well-trained  body  of  Breadalbanc- 
men,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  were  marched  at  his 
Lordship's  expense  to  the  metropolis,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  among  the  other  clans  in  the  display 
which  took  place  on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

The  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Brcadallxine  extends 
from  Aberfeldy,  four  miles  eastward,  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  westward,  a  space  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
comprehending  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  High- 
lands, as  the  name  Breadalbine  imports.  The  great 
ancestor  of  the  family  being  asked,  why  ho  placed  his 
house  at  the  extremity  of  his  estate,  replied.  That  he 
intended  it  should  in  time  he  in  the  middle  of  it*  The 
late  Marquis  being  on  a  visit  to  an  English  nobleman, 
the  latter  expressed  a  wish  that  Breadall)ane's  estates 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  county  with  his  own,  by 
which  means  they  might  be  more  frequently  tof^ether. 
"  Then,  in  that  case,"  replied  the  most  nolile  cliiefhiiii, 
"  I  am  afraid  very  little  would  remain  to  you  ; "  thereby 
giving  his  friend  some  idea  of  the  exti'ut  of  his  vast  pos- 
sessions.* 

LfCaving  Kenmore,  the  tourist  proceeds  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  down  Strath-Tay,  the  finest  and  richest 

•  The  fine  vallov  of  Gleii-Lvon  mav  bo  cntcrrd  from  Kenmore 
or  from  Aberfeldy,  and  the  higlu-r  part  of  it  from  tlie  Killin  road. 
Garth  Castle  stands  upon  a  pr(nnont<»ry  at  the  conlluenco  of  two 
streams  which  join  theClenmorc  wator,  ah^ut  a  miK*  ahove  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Lyon.  These  streams  run  in  deep  rocky  channels, 
so  that  from  its  very  base  on  eacli  hand,  we  look  di>wn  a  j»erilous 
and  perpendicular  cliasm  on  waters  so  rem«)t<'  that  their  roaring  is 
scarcely  heard  ;  the  trees  are  seen  hanging  over  tlie  abyss,  and 
the  hills  around  are  very  grand.  The  glen  beneath,  as  seen  from 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  presents  n  very  gran<l  prospect  :  the  cliffs, 
100  feet  high,  almost  close  out  the  sky,  and  call  to  remembrance 
the  rumblmg  brigs  of  Devon  and  Dunkeld.  The  course  of  the 
Lyon,  from  the  junction  of  the  Kilfin  and  Fortingall,  ])resents  a 
variety  of  romantic  landscapes;  from  Fortingall  the  valley  stretches 
twelve  miles  up  to  Meggeruie.  Glcu-Lvon  House  stands  beauti- 
fully. 

E 
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strath  or  valley  in  the  Highlands,  extending  from  Tay- 
mouth  to  Logierait,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  con- 
sisting of  deep  alluvial  land,  of  the  first  quality,  and  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Tay  rolls  its  majestic 
stream  through  the  middle  of  this  beautiful  valley,  at 
times  seen  in  all  its  amplitude  among  the  broad  and  level 
fields,  and  again  eluding  the  sight  by  gliding  round  the 
basis  of  mountains,  or  under  the  shade  of  forests.  In  the 
higher  portions  of  the  hilly  ridges  which  bound  the  val- 
ley on  each  side,  groves,  rocks,  heath,  and  pasture,  are 
delightfully  intermixed  ;  and  the  mountain  torrents  are 
heard  among  the  dark  woods,  precipitating  themselves 
over  crags  and  rocks,  into  the  valley  beneath*  The 
scene  is  truly  magnificent,  and  combines  all  that  is  grand 
and  impetuous  in  Highland  scenery.  The  walk  firom 
Kenmore  to  Aberfeldy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  is 
highly  eulogised  by  Pennant. 

Below  Kenmore,  Drummond  Hill,  thickly  wooded, 
rises  conspicuous,  and  overhangs  the  rapid  Lyon,  here, 
rushing  from  the  north-west,  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Tay. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  below  Kenmore,  the  house  of 
Balfracks,  surrounded  by  trees,  appears  upon  the  right ; 

and  a  mile  further  on,  Castle  Menzies  ( Menzies, 

Bart.)  is  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay — the 
rising  woods  above,  and  the  rugged  crags  which  pe^out 
between,  forming  a  delightful  background.  Far  up  the 
hill  are  the  remains  of  a  hermitage,  formed  by  two  sides 
of  native  rock  and  two  of  masonry,  to  which  a  chief  of 
the  family  of  Menzies  retired  some  centuries  ago^  in  dis- 
gust with  the  world,  after  resigning  his  patrimony  to  a 
younger  brother. 

A  mile  further  on  is  the  populous  village  of  Aber- 
feldy, and  near  to  it  are  the  Falls  of  Moness  (or  Aberfel- 
dy,) which  have  been  pronounced  by  Pennant  to  be  an 
epitome  of  every  thing  that  can  be  admired  in  water&lle, 
and  to  which  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Bums  has  given  new 
celebrity, — 

"  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa*8. 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fa*8, 
0*erhimg  wi*  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
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The  hoar}'  cliffs  are  ctot^tiM  wi*  flowers ; 
White  o*cr  the  linn  the  burnic  pours, 
And,  rising,  weets  wi*  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aborfeldy." 

Such  is  the  poet's  description,  which  is  strikingly  ac- 
curate, of  the  Falls  of  Moness ;  but  for  the  tourist  who 
wishes  in  person  to  examine  them,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  a  walk  conducts  him  along  the  side  of  a  deep  glen, 
until  he  reaches,  on  the  left,  the  first  cascade,  which  runs 
down  a  natural  flight  of  steps  in  the  rock,  making  a 
pattering  noise.  Advancing  along  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  he  arrives  at  a  profound  cavern  upon  the  right, 
wrought  out  by  the  stream,  and  terminated  by  a  great 
cataract,  consisting  of  several  breaks,  and  almost  over- 
arched with  frowning  rocks,  and  trees  which  project 
from  their  crevices.  He  will  then  ascend  a  zig-zag  walk, 
cross  the  first  cascade,  and  advance  among  the  woods 
towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  he  will  discover, 
from  the  verge  of  a  huge  precipice,  another  cataract, 
tumbling  in  one  vast  sheet  into  a  deep  hollow,  whence 
the  stream  rushes  furiously,  and  is  lost  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  a  wood  beneath. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Aberfeldy,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tay  through  a  country 
increasing  in  fertility  and  beauty.  Two  miles  beyond 
Aberfeldy,  the  venerable  castle  of  Graiidtully  (Stewart, 
Bart.)  appears  upon  the  right ;  it  is  said  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  Tullyvoolan  than 
any  other  castle.  Afler  which  a  sucrt.'ssion  of  elegant 
modern    mansions   come    in    sight.      Ballocliin    House 

( Stewart  Esq.),  is  seen  upon  the  lefV.     "  In  tlic 

bank  aboon  the  mill,  in  the  Lowlands  o'  Ballechiii,"  Sir 
James  the  Rose,  the  young  heir  of  the  property,  was 
slain  by  Sir  John  the  Graham.  A  mile  furtlier  on  is 
Balnaguard  Inn  upon  the  right,  and  Eastertyre  (Major 
Macglashan)  on  the  left.  Beyond  this  a  road  strikes 
ofiP,  and  crosses  the  river  to  the  village  of  Logierait,  a 
little  way  distant.*    But  continuing  along  the  west  bank 

•  Logierait  is  tho  point  from  which  an  excursion  may  most  con- 
reniently  be  made  to  Blair-Atholl,  and  the  equally  romantic  dis- 
tricts of  Tmnmel  and  Ranuoeh,  which  are  comprehended  in  tho 
Third  Tour, 
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of  the  Tay,  which  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  the 
road,  one  mile  beyond  Balnaguard  Inn,  enters  Port  vil- 
lage ;  one  mile  further,  Balmacneil  village,  and  passes 
Kinnaird  (Duke  of  Atholl),  romantically  situate  beneath 
an  overhanging  rock,  near  a  fountain  and  the  rains 
of  a  chapel,  both  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  The  road 
continues  its  course  through  a  valley,  abounding  in  the 
finest  scenery,  having  the  Tay  on  the  left,  flowing  along 
the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  charmingly  wooded.  A  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  Kinnaird,  it  passes  Glenalberty  the 
scene  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  popular  novel  of  "  Self  Control." 
Here  there  is  a  fine  waterfall,  at  no  great  distance  fipom 
the  road.     A  little  further  on  is  Dalguise  (  Stewart, 

Esq.)  on  the  right ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Dal- 
guise, the  road  enters  first  Ballalachan  village,  and  then 
Darmarnock  village,  near  to  which  the  level  country 
terminates.  Three  miles  beyond  this,  a  road  strikes  off 
upon  the  right  to  Amulree,  and  the  river  Bran  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  village  of  Invar  ;  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  the  road  crosses  the  Tay  by  a  magnificent  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  and  enters 

DUNKELD. 

The  road  from  Kenmore  to  Dunkeld  comprises  some 
of  the  richest  views,  and  contains  the  elements  of  pic- 
turesque scenery  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  town  i^ 
situate  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  within  the 
grand  pass  to  the  Highlands  from  the  east,  in  the  centre 
of  a  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  less 
lofty  than  the  central  Grampians,  but  broken  and  shat- 
tered into  the  most  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to 
their  summits  with  trees  of  every  species.  The  foliage 
of  those  trees  presents  a  prevailing  depth  of  green,  re- 
lieved by  an  infinite  variety  of  huas  and  tints,  and  casts 
a  solemn  shade  over  the  majestic  Tay,  as  it  flows  in 
silence,  skirting  the  hills,  and  presenting  an  image  of 
tran(niil  but  resistless  strength.  The  town  itself,  with 
its  voiicrablo  cathedral,  and  the  surrounding  landscape, 
sylvan  and  cultivated,  level  and  mountainous,  the  river 
and  tlio  rocks,  combine  to  form  a  scene  at  once  gorgeous 
and  magnificent. 
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Dunkeld  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  ancient  Caledonia.  About  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  (729)  in  this  country,  it  was  made  the 
seat  of  religion  by  a  Pictish  king,  who  erected  there  a 
monastery  of  Culdees,  which  King  David  I.  in  1130, 
converted  into  a  bishopric,  and  ranked  the  first  in  the 
kingdom.*  The  town  contains  about  1 500  inhabitants, 
who  are  partly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  yarn.  Its  situation  is  so  remarkably  healthful,  that 
physicians  frequently  recommend  it  to  invalids  as  a 
summer  residence. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Dunkeld  is  the  cathe- 
dral, surrounded  by  evergreens,  and  overlooking  the 
river,  which  reflects  its  hallowed  remains,  now  repaired, 
and  restored  to  its  pristine  strength  and  magniflcence. 
The  architecture  of  the  abbey  is  a  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Saxon.     The  choir  was  originally  built  ))y  Bishop 
Sinclair  in  1350.     Part  of  his  armorial  bearings  are  on 
the  top  of  the  eastern  gable,  and  a  marble  slab  points 
out  the  place  of  his  interment  within  the  choir.     On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  the  chapter-house,  built 
by  Bishop  Lauder  in  1^6^).     Above  is  a  room  in  which 
are  preserved  the  cbartort*  of  the  AthoU  family,  wliosti 
burial-place  is  in  a  vault  below  ;    and  a  monument  to 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Badenoeh,   T/te  Wolf 
of  Badenochy  who  set  iire  to  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  for 
which  sacrilege  he  was  compelled  to  do  penance  at  the 
Blackfriars*  Church  in  Perth,  and  promise  indemnifica- 
tion.    The  high  altar  stands  at  the  north  door  of  the 
choir  leading  into  the  aisle  ;  it  stood  originally  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir ;  the  aisle,  or  body  of  the  cathedral, 
appears  once  to  have  been  of  exceeding  grandeur.     At 
the  west  end  are  the  remains  of  the  large  window,  in  the 
style  of  the  florid  Gothic,  but  which  not  even  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  entirely  adopted  the  destructive  but  sagacious 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tliat  a  charter,  granted  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  creating  Dunkeld  into  a  Royal  Burgh,  is  ac- 
tually in  existence  ;  but  was  never  extended  for  want,  it  is  said,  of 
funds  to  pay  the  fees  of  office. 
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policy  of  Knoxy  could  save  from  the  religious  zeal  of  a 
rabble.* 

The  tower,  the  two  side  aisles,  and  the  nave  of  the 
church,  remained  in  a  ruinous  state  until  lately,  when 
they  were  repaired  and  strengthened  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Government  and  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  (the 
former  contributing  £1000,  and  his  Grace  not  less  than 
£5000,)  and  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  converted  into  a 
parish-church,  which  is  sufficiently  commodious.  The 
repairs  follow  out  the  original  design  with  little  varia- 
tion, so  that  the  building  has  sustained  little  injury,  while 
its  preservation  has  been  secured  by  fresh  masonry,  and 
by  removing  such  of  the  ruin  as  produced  dborder  with- 
out embellishment. 

The  tower,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegance.  It  was  begun  by  Bishop 
Lauder  in  1469,  and  finished  by  Bishop  Brown  in  1501. 
There  is  in  it  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  rent, 
about  two  inches  in  width,  commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  highest  window,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building.  The  early  history  of  this  establishment  is 
very  obscure,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  religious  order  in  the  early  days  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  celebrated 
Gawin  Douglas,  whose  translation  of  the  iEneid  has  been 
considered  more  poetical  and  spirited  than  Dryden*8,  oc- 
cupied this  diocese  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

At  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  are  two  large  stones, 
"  with  shapeless  sculpture  decked ; "  one  of  them  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  figures  on  the  other  being  in- 
tended for  a  representation  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

In  a  number  of  works,  an  epitaph  is  referred  to,  as 
appearing  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Margery  Scott,  in 
this  churchyard.  A  Margery  Scott  was  actually  interred 
here  in  1728,  and  an  epitaph  was  composed  for  her  by 

*  An  order  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  respecting  this 
building,  bears—*'  Faill  not,  bot  ze  tak  guid  beyd  that  neither  the 
dasks,  windocks,  nor  duires,  be  ony  ways  hurt  or  brokeii..^ytber 
in  glass  wark  or  iron  wark." 


(tfM  Mdt  Itanfeoiek,  but  nenr  inseribed,  for  oiivioai 
ftnOeiitid-niMHW.  lloagk^MApoetiodcoiiqKMitioii,!! 
te  ctefoid  of  merit,  we  nuy  intert  it,  as  aboundii^  in 
^mvioiit  chroQologieal  fiieU : 

•  ^  fllofii  pMMBgtr,  ontil  n^  Kfo  jM  iMc^ 

Hm  Imnig  owj  get  knowledge  from  the  dead  s 
■Fhre  ifmee  fi^e  jeen  miwedded  was  mj  Ufb{ 
Ttfe  tlniaifiTejreen  I  waa  a  tMmnh  wifii  f 
Ten  timea  flre  jeafa  I  w«pt  a  iMm^  weaa^ 
Iffgw  tiled  of  hmnan  aeenea  I  heie  lepoaeu 
Betwixt  my  eradle  and  mj  gnife  wan  aaot 
Seven  mighty  kings  of  Sooilaiid  aiid  a  mMaa  I 
Mm  twioe  fiTe  yean  the  Conmionwealtli  I  aMr, 
Ten  timea  the  eabjeets  liae  againattha  law, 
AaAf  whieh  ia  worse  than  any  civSl  war, 
▲  kfaigaiialgn'd  beforo  the  rahjeeta*  Mr  i 
flwams  of  aeetarians^  hot  with  hellfaih  nge^ 
(Cnt  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  stage. 
Twioe  did  I  see  old  PrJaey  pall*d  down. 
And  twioe  the  eloak  did  tSik  beneath  the  gown* 
I  aaw  the  Stuart  raoe  throat  out ;  nay»  more, 
I  aaw  oar  oomttiy  sold  for  English  ore ; 
Onr  nmnerons  nobles  who  hare  ftmooa  beo^ 
Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  dxteen. 
ISoch  desolations  in  my  days  have  been, 
I  haye  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen.*' 


It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  near  to  the  eathedral 
are  the  two  largest  larches  in  Britain,  and  the  first  ever 
brought  into  it.  So  little  understood  were  the  properties 
of  the  larch,  that  these  two,  when  first  imported  from 
the  Tyrol  in  1737>  were  nurtured  in  flower-pots,  placed 
In  a  greenhouse.  Finding,  however,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  lawn,  that  they  resisted  the  cold  of  a  Scot- 
tish winter,  numerous  plantations  were  formed  of  this 
valuable  species ;  and  such  has  been  their  success,  that 
a  frigate  (the  Atholl  of  28  guns)  was  built  of  larch 
from  the  Duke  of  Atholl's  grounds^  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  try  its  qualities  as  a  substitute  for  oak. 

From  the  bridge  towards  the  north  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  cathedral,  <<  nestling  among  its  dark  woody 
hills."  The  town,  and  plantations  beyond,  which  skirt 
the  river,  extending  in  prospect  to  the  foot  of  Craig- 
Vinean,  "  which,  with  all  its  forests  of  fir,  raises  a  broad 
gloomy  mass  against  the  sky.  The  varied  outline  of 
Craig-y-bams,  one  continuous  range  of  darkly-wooded 
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hills,  now  swelling  to  the  light,  and  again  subsiding  in 
deep  shadowy  recesses,  forms  the  remainder  of  this 
splendid  distance.'*  The  style  and  beauty  of  the  Duke 
of  AtholFs  pleasure-grounds  (included  in  this  view) 
around  Dunkeld  House,  and  the  extent  of  the  rides  and 
walks,  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  greater  extent 
than  any  other  in  Britain,  and  combine  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  truly  picturesque.  The  late  Dr.  E.  Clarke, 
in  noticing  these  grounds,  pronounces  them  to  be  almost 
without  a  rival,  and  compares  them  to  the  finest  parts  of 
Mount  Edgecome,  in  Cornwall. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  the  tourist  turns  northwards  by 
a  handsome  new  street,  and  arrives  at  the  lodge  and 
gateway  leading  to  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl.  A  new  residence,  on  a  scale  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, was  commenced  by  the  late  Duke,  but  his  death, 
in  1 830,  put  a  stop  to  the  building.  If  finished  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  which  it  was  imagined  would 
cost  upwards  of  £S 00,000,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
princely  residences  in  Scotland,  and  well  suited  to  cor- 
respond with  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  walks  con- 
ducting to  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  territory ;  these 
are  computed  to  extend  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  and  may 
be  pronounced  without  parallel  in  Scotland,  for  the 
many  wild  and  romantic  prospects  they  open  up.  As- 
cending Craig-y-barns,  a  grand  view  is  obtained  of  the 
valley  westward,  which  forms  a  fine  vista,  terminated  by 
the  blue  ranges  of  the  central  Grampians,  of  the  chain  of 
lakes  between  Dunkeld  and  Blairgowrie,  of  the  ridges 
of  mountains  stretching  in  all  directions,  and  of  the 
champaign  country  as  far  as  Perth. 

The  tourist  should  not  neglect  to  visit  the  banks  of 
the  Braan,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  scenery 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Guides  are  easily  procured,  who 
will  conduct  the  tourist  to  Invar,  below  which  the  Braan, 
descending  from  Loch  Freuchie,  near  Amubee,  joins  the 
Tay.  A  path  through  the  woods,  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  leads  to  Ossian's  Hall,  which  purposely  con- 
ceals from  view  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  na- 
ture, that  the  surprise  of  the  stranger  may  be  heightened 
by  the  prospect  afterwards  obtained  from  the  window. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  a  picture  of  an  aged  bard 
singing  to  a  group  of  listening  females ;  beside  him  are 
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kis  hunting  q[>ear9  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  dog  Braan. 
At  the  magic  touch  of  the  guide,  the  picture  suddenly 
disaappevsy  and  a  most  sublime  view  bursts  upon  the 
mght  of  the  astonished  visitor,  through  the  windows  of 
an  elegant  apartment  into  which  he  is  now  ushered. 
The  stream  of  the  Braan,  by  the  approximation  of  its 
rocky-bound  sides,  is  compressed  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  and,  taking  a  sudden  turn,  it  is  agitated  by  a 
double  resistance,  and  chafes  and  foams  down  an  in- 
clined descent  over  enormous  rocks,  reclining  one  upon 
the  broken  edge  of  the  other.    At  the  bottom  it  has 
worn  a  deep  abyss,  where  its  waters  are  whirled  round 
with  extreme  velocity.     The  sides  and  ceiling  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  tourist  stands,  are  ornamented 
with  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  waterial],  and  represent 
it»  sometimes  as  running  upwards,  at  other  times  hori- 
zontally over  head.    A  diabolically  mischievous  attempt 
.  was  made  some  years  ago  to  destroy  this  Hall  by  ftne, 
.  whidi  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bum  the  floor  and  the 
degantly  painted  panels  of  one  side  of  the  apartment. 
The  bridge  across  the  Braan  also  affords  a  fine  view  of 
the&ll. 

Just  above  the  fall  is  a  rustic  seat,  thence  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  Hall,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  per- 
pendicular cliff,  40  feet  high.  Half  a  mile  farther  up 
the  banks  of  the  Braan  is  Ossian's  Cave,  partly  arti- 
ficial. On  the  wall  of  the  chief  apartment  is  inscribed 
the  following  metrical  version  of  the  address  of  Malvina 
to  the  shade  of  Oscar : — 


"  Oh,  see  that  form  which  faintly  gleams  ! 
Tis  Oscar  come  to  cheer  my  dreamis. 
Ah,  wreath  of  mist !  it  glides  away ; 
Stay,  my  lovely  Oscar,  stay  ! 
Awake,  my  harp,  to  doleful  lays, 
And  soothe  my  soul  with  Oscar's  praise. 
Wake  Ossian,  first  of  Fingal's  line, 
And  mix  thy  sighs  and  tears  with  mine  ! 
The  shell  has  ceased  in  Oscar*s  hall, 
Since  gloomy  Caerhar  saw  thee  fall. 
The  roe  o'er  Morven  playful  hounds. 
Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Oscar's  hounds. 
Thy  four  grey  stones  the  hunter  spies  ; 
Peace  to  the  hero's  ghost,  he  cries." 

E  2 
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About  a  mile  above  Ossian's  Cave  is  another  water- 
fall, where  the  action  of  the  stream  has  perforated  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  almost  an  entire  bridge,  which  art 
has  completed.  The  stream  immediately  above  this 
bridge,  precipitates  itself  near  50  feet  in  several  falls ; 
it  is  a  sublime  obgect,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 
bridge  is  thrown  across  the  chasm,  80  or  100  feet  above 
the  stream,  and  is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge;  the 
whole  scene  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  one  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Devon. 

"  The  most  perfect  and  extensive  view,"  says  Dr. 
Macculloch,  <<  of  the  grounds  of  Dunkeld,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained opposite  to  the  village  of  Invar,  and  at  a  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  Bridge  of  the  Braan;  it 
affords  a  better  conception  of  the  collected  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  whole  than  any  other  place.** 

The  walk  may  be  circularly  continued  from  Ossian's 
Hall,  along  the  face  of  Craig- Vinean,  until  the  tourist 
regains  invar,  by  a  path  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
Seats  are  erected  at  short  distances,  upon  spots  affording 
the  most  enchanting  prospects.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Craig- Vinean  is  very  grand,  surpassing  all  the 
others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  grounds  immediately 
under  the  eye  appear  broken  and  rugged ;  the  woods  on 
the  left  lose  much  of  their  density;  but  the  forest  scenery 
still  stretches  out  to  an  interminable  distance, and  ascends 
the  dark  sides  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  traveller 
may  here  form  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  late  Duke  of  AthoU  carried  the  system  of  planting ; 
about  48,000  acres  were,  during  his  life,  clothed  with 
forest  trees,  and  from  these  immense  woods,  great  quan- 
tities  of  larches  have  been  cut  down  and  successfully 
used  in  shipbuilding. 

From  Craig- Vinean  the  tourist  may  ascend  the  neigh- 
bouring romantic  eminence  called  the  King's  Seat.  JHis 
way  lies  along  a  narrow  forest  path,  among  high  and 
abrupt  rocks.  A  path  still  more  romantic  branches  from 
it,  and  leads  up  through  the  King's  Pass,  to  the  sunmiit 
of  the  King's  Seat.  This  was  a  favourite  station  of 
William  the  Lion,  when  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  from  which  he  discharged  his  shafts  at  the  deer, 
as  they  were  driven  past  him  in  crowds.    At  this  place 
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Qaeen  Mary,  when  enjoying  the  same  pastime,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  from  an  infuriated  stag,  which  di- 
rected its  rage  against  the  beautiful  Queen.  The  event 
has  been  detailed  at  great  length  by  Barclay  in  his  Mo- 
narchichronicon.  The  view  from  the  King's  Seat  is 
Tcry  extensive,  but  less  picturesque  than  others  in  its 
vicinity.* 

*  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  day,  from 
Donkeld  north-east  to  Blairgov^Tie,  distant  twelve  miles.  There 
18  a  good  road  on  each  side  of  the  chain  of  lochs.  The  road  winds 
mloDg  the  foot  of  the  Grampians ;  and,  on  the  south,  the  country 
opens  to  the  valley  of  Stonnont.  About  two  miles  from  Dunkelc^ 
the  road  passes  the  Loch  of  Low^s.  A  mile  beyond  this  is  Butter- 
stone-Loch ;  and  four  miles  farther  on  is  the  Loch  of  Cluny,  liav- 
ing  a  small  island  near  the  southern  shore,  on  which  is  built  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Cluny,  (Earl  of  Airly,)  once,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, a  hunting-seat  of  Kenneth  AlacAlpin,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  birth-place  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Fometli,  the 
delightful  country-seat  of  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  overlooks  the  castle.  Another  mile  conducts  the 
tourist  to  the  Loch  of  Marlie.     On  the  north  side  is  Kinlocli, 

( Hog,  Esq.)  and  behind  it  Baleid,  (  — ^  Campbell,  Esq.) 

while  the  grounds  of  Marlie  (  — —  Farquharson,  Esq.)  bound  it 
on  the  east.  Near  the  house  of  Marlie  is  the  church  and  inn  of 
iUfarlie  or  Kinlocli.  The  inn  is  much  resorted  to  by  parties  from 
Perth  and  Dunkeld,  who  spend  tliere  the  summer  months,  attract- 
ed to  it  by  the  sport  to  be  had  on  the  nciglibouring  hills  and  lakes. 
Passing  Ardblair,  (Mrs.  Blair  Oliphant,)  on  the  right,  and  just 
before  entering  Blairgowrie,  two  miles  beyond  Marlie,  Newton, 
(  — —  M'Pherson,  Esq.)  This  village  occupies  an  advantageous 
site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ericht,  and  has  a  population  of  1500. 
The  church  overlooks  the  village,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  most 
oriental-looking  tower.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  village,  there  are 
a  number  of  curious  circles  of  stones  called  Her  Cairns  ;  and  be- 
hind the  manse  is  a  mound,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Earls  of  Gtowrie 
dispensed  justice  to  their  vassals. 

The  tourist  may  visit  Craighall,  (Baron  Clerk  Rattray,)  two 
miles  north  from  Blairgowrie.  Crossing  the  furious  Kricht  by  a 
bridge,  the  road  continues  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  having 
Parkhall  (  —  Whitton,  Esq.)  on  the  right.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  Lomty  joins  the  Ericht,  where  the  bed  and  sides  of  the 
river  present  a  romantic  appearance.  To  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  salmon,  a  wooden  machine  is  fixed  in  a  channel  so  narrow, 
that  the  sides  are  not  above  a  yard  and  a  half  asunder.  At  a 
short  distance  below  the  house  of  Craighall,  which  is  romantically 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff,  is  another  bridge.  Here  the 
rocks  on  each  side  of  the  river  rise  at  least  200  feet  above  its 
bed,  and  the  west  side  consists  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  700  feet 
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"  Few  objects  will  more  amply  repay  the  traveller  for 
the  trouble  of  visiting  them,  than  the  woody  precipices^ 
the  long-winding  shady  groves,  the  ruins  and  cataracts 
of  Dunkeld.'* 

Leaving  Dunkeld  for  Perth,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
the  road  passes  the  village  of  Little  Dunkeld ;  *  and 
having  proceeded  two  miles,  the  tourist  reaches  the  fa- 
mous hill  of  Birnam.  With  Birnam  Wood  the  fate  of 
the  tyrant  Macbeth  was  mysteriously  connected ;  it  has, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trees,  disappeared,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  forest  of  modern  growth.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill  may  be  observed  the  vestiges  of  a  round 
fort  called  "  Court  Hill,"  and  also  "  Duncan  Hill,"  where 
that  monarch  is  said  to  have  held  his  court ;  near  to 
these  are  a  number  of  cairns.  Higher  up  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  square-turreted  fort,  called  Forhaillen. 
The  hill  is  1040  feet  in  height;  and  from  every  point 
upon  its  northern  side  may  be  seen  the  hill  of  Dunsin- 
nan,  situate  south-east,  upon  the  borders  of  Angus-shire, 
distant,  in  a  straight  line,  about  twelve  miles.  Three 
miles  from  Dunkeld,  the  tourist  passes  on  the  left  the 
venerable  towers  of  the  old  house  of  Murthly  Castley 
and  the  stately  turrets  of  the  new  castle  recently  erected 

a  short  way  south  of  it,  ( Stewart,  Bart.)  ;  on  the 

banks  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  entrenchments. 


in  length  and  220  in  height,  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  chiselled  ; 
here  hawks  bring  forth  their  young,  which  are  often  carried  away 
by  falconers  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  balcony  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  Craighall  House  is  placed  immediately  above  this 
fearful  chasm,  from  which  an  interesting  view  is  obtained. 

*  In  place  of  passing  the  bridge  at  Dunkeld,  the  tourist  may 
pursue  a  different,  and  though  a  much  longer  yet  more  beautiful, 
route  to  Perth.  By  keeping  the  road  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tay,  he  has  a  delightful  drive  through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country,  till  he  reaches  the  clean  and  romantic  village  of  Meiklour. 
After  passing  the  village,  at  which  a  road  on  the  left  leads  to  Cu- 
par-Angus, he  crosses  the  Isla  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Tay.  "Within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Perth,  the  road  skirts  the  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  which 
surround  the  Palace  of  Scone,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field. It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifully-situate  residence  in  Scot- 
land, and  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the  tourist-— See  Perthy  £»• 
cursions  from. 
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The  country  now,  for  a  short  space,  assumes  a  sterile 
aspect.   About  seven  miles  from  Dunkeld  the  road  enters 
the  thriving  village  of  Auchtergaven.  A  mile  farther  on 
is  the  mill  of  Loak ;  and,  upon  tlie  right,  are  the  niins 
of  a  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Nairne.     Here  a 
road,  leading  to  Tullibelton,  strikes  off  to  the  right ; 
and  a  mile  farther  on  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  lefl,  to- 
wards the  village  of  Stanley  and  the  Linn  of  Campsie, 
where  the  Tay  is  of  great  brcadtli,  and  falls  over  a  ridge 
of  rocks  whicli  jut  out  like  piers,  and  partly  intercept 
the  water  in  its  passage  to  the  Linn,  where  it  forms  a 
magnificent  cascade ;  the  only  one  in  all  the  course  of 
the  Tay.     These  rocks  have  been  tunnelled  for  several 
hundred  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  water- 
power,  which  now  turns  two  enormous  wheels,  giving 
motion  to  the  machinery  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
spinning-mdls  in  the  country,  where  upwards  of  1000 
persons  are  employed.     Half  a  mile  further  on,  the  road 
crosses  two  fine  trouting  streams,  the  Ordie  and  Schochie. 
A  mile  in  advance,  a  road  on  the  left  conducts  to  Lun- 
carty,  formerly  one  of  the  most  extensive  bleachfields  in 
Scotland,  and  once  the  scone  of  a  celebrated  engagement 
between  the  Scots  and    Danes,  in  which    tlui    former, 
having  been  forced  to  retreat,  were  rallird  by  a  husband- 
man of  the  name  of  Hay  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Errol 
and  Kinnoul)  and  his  two  sons ;  and,  making  a  stand, 
obtained  a  most  decisive  victory  over  their  T)ursu(»rs.     A 
few  paces  farther  on,  a  road  leads  oil'  from  tiie  right  to 
Redgorton    and   Monedie.     The    road  begins   to  wind 
amongst  plantations,  chiefly  upon  Lord  Lynedoeh's  estate, 
through  the  openings  in  wliicli,  to  the  ciistward,  the  Tay 
is  seen  flowing  between  steep  and  richly-wooded  banks. 
A  mile  and  a  half  from  where  the  road  brandies  off  to 
Luncarty,  it  crosses  the  Almond  l)y  a  bridge  of  three 
arches,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tay.     On  the  north 
side  of  the  former  river  stood,  till  within  these  few  years, 
the  village  of  Bertha.     This  is  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  the  original  town  of  Perth  ;   and, 
in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  quote  the  authority  of 
Boece,  who  states  that  ancient  Perth  stood  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Almond  and  Tay.     Strong  reasons  have 
certainly  been  adduced  to  show  that  Bertha  was  once  a 
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Roman  station  ;  and  some  have  supposed,  that  upon  this 
spot  was  fought  the  celebrated  batUe  between  Galgacus 
and  Agricola,  recorded  by  Tacitus.  A  fine  view  is  now 
obtained  of  the  palace  of  Scone,  (Earl  of  Mansfield,)  and 
the  plantations  around  it.      The  road,  a  mile  beyond 

Almond  Bridge,  passes  Few  House  ( Nicol,  Esq.) 

on  the  right ;  Balhousie  on  the  left ;  and  TuUoch  Print- 
field  on  the  right ;  and,  a  mile  farther  on,  enters 


PERTH, 

one  of  the  most  ancient  and  handsome  towns  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tay,  upon 
an  extensive  level  plain,  divided  into  the  North  and 
South  Inches,  each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  where  three  tracts  of  vast  fertility — ^thc 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  Strathmore,  and  Strathearn — may  be 
said  to  terminate  and  unite.  When  Agricola  and  his 
army,  in  advancing  into  the  territory  of  the  Caledonians, 
first  beheld  the  Tay,  and  the  plain  upon  which  Perth 
now  stands,  they  were  so  struck  with  their  resemblance 
to  the  Tiber  and  its  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  that 
with  one  consent  they  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  en- 
thuaiasm,  Ecce  Tiber  I  Ecce  Campus  Martius  ! 

Agricola  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  present  site  of 
Perth,  and  afterwards  built  what  he  intended  should  be 
a  colonial  town.  He  fortified  it  with  walls  and  a  castle, 
threw  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  filled  the  ditches 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct  firom  the  Almond,  which 
still  exists,  and  continues  to  supply  the  mills  and  public 
wells  of  the  city. 

An  old  house,  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  MarSy  long  stood  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Water-gate ;  but  upon  its  demolition, 
about  40  years  ago,  a  marble  stone  was  inserted  in  the 
new  house  erected  upon  its  ruins,  bearing  this  inscription ; 
"  Here  stood  the  House  of  the  Green." 

Perth,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  was  long  considered  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  before  Edinburgh  acquired  that 
proud  distinction.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being 
a  city  without  having  been  the  rendence  of  a  bishop,  or 
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the  seat  of  a  nniversity.  Parliaments  and  Assemblies  of 
the  Church  were  frequently  held  here ;  and  here  also 
many  of  the  nobility  had  their  residence.  It  is  much 
improved  and  adorned  by  modern  art,  and  now  retains 
few  vestiges  of  its  ancient  state.  Formerly  it  was  much 
exposed  to  inundations  ;  but  the  streets  have  been  gra- 
daally  raised  to  guard  against  these.  One  inundation, 
in  the  year  1210,  swept  away  an  old  bridge  which  the 
Picts  or  Scots  had  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  a  chapel, 
with  a  number  of  houses,  and  seriously  endangered  the 
lives  of  King  William,  his  brother,  and  son,  who  escaped 
from  the  town  in  a  boat.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First  of  England,  Perth  was  occupied  by  the  English ; 
but,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  expelled  by 
Robert  Bruce.  In  1H44,  it  was  taken  by  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at 
Tibbermuir,  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1715,  and  also 
in  1 745,  Perth  was  occupied  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
proclaimed  the  Pretender  king,  and  appointed  new 
magistrates. 

The  city  of  Perth  contains  several  beautiful  streets 
and  terraces ;  and  the  whole  has  a  compactness,  com- 
bined with  elegance,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  few  pro- 
vincial towns.  Its  citizens  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Tay,  consisting  of  ten 
arches.  Its  whole  length  is  906  feet  nine  inches  ;  and 
its  breadth  22  feet  witliin  the  parapets.  Among  the 
buildings  most  deserving  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  we 
may  point  out  the  Depot,  built  by  Government  in  1812, 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  con- 
tained at  one  time  not  less  that  7000.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  store-house.  The  County  Hall  is  a  beautiful 
building,  in  the  purest  Grecian  style ;  and  at  no  great 
distance  is  the  Prison.  At  the  corner  of  the  South  Inch 
is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  containing  the  steam-engine 
and  works  which  draw  water  from  the  Tay  for  the 
snpply  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  near  to  this  is  the  Quay 
where  vessels  discharge  and  take  in  their  cargoes.  Though 
the  Tay  is  navigable  up  to  Perth  at  neap  tides  by  small 
orafl  only,  vessels  of  300  tons  have  been  launched  here. 
There  are  other  quays,  for  the  convenience  of  lime  ves- 
sels and  fishing-boats,  and  of  the  steam-boats  that  ply 
daily  between  Perth  and  Dundee. 
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An  Academy  was  established  here  in  1 762,  which  has 
been  always  under  the  direction  of  masters  of  eminent 
literary  character ;  young  persons  are  sent  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  their  education. 

The  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth  was 
founded  in  1784,  chiefly  for  the  investigation  of  the 
antiquities  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  plan  of  the  society,  now 
enlarged,  admits  communications  in  philosophy,  the  belles 
lettres,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  antiquities.  On 
the  North  Inch  is  a  fine  race-course ;  and  both  Inches 
afford  delightful  public  walks.  The  population  amounts 
to  upwards  of  20,000. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  town  possesses 
few  remains  of  antiquity, — these  having  mostly  disap- 
peared before  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement.  -At 
the  north  end  of  the  South  Inch,  may  he  seen  part  of 
the  fosse  of  a  very  strong  citadel  built  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. In  the  Fountain  Close,  connected  with  the  Water- 
gate, the  ruins  of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  are  still  observable.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
Water-gate  stood,  till  very  lately,  Gowrie  Castle,  which 
was  the  scene  of  that  problematical  event  in  Scottish 
history  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  At  the  south- 
east end  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  house,  stood  the 
Monk's  Tower,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain ;  and 
at  the  south-west,  the  Spey  tower,  once  a  stately  fortress 
with  a  strong  prison.  These  towers  were  connected  by 
the  old  city  wall,  hi  the  end  of  the  Spey- gate,  once 
stood  a  convent  of  Grayfriars,  which  was  destroyed  at 
the  Reformation.  In  St.  John's  Street  is  St.  John's 
Church,  recently  restored  to  its  original  magnificence.  In 
this  church  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  burst  out,  upon 
the  occasion  of  Knox  preaching  against  idolatry.  After 
the  sermon,  a  priest  having  imprudently  opened  his  re- 
pository of  relics  and  images,  and  being  about  to  say  mass, 
the  audience,  who  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Knox, 
attacked  the  priest,  broke  the  images,  tore  the  pictures, 
threw  down  the  altars,  scattered  the  vases ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black 
Friars,  and  Carthusians,  which  they  pillaged  and  en- 
tirely destroyed.  St.  John's  is  now  divided  into  the  east, 
west,  and  middle  churches.    Blackfriars-lane  conducts 
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tolbegroiii  r  out  for  buildug)  idiidi  be- 

IqOfeoto  lL«  .«wM>.y  that  name.  The  momMtttrj, 
pir  irldflAi  not  a  rettiffe  remains,  waa  founded  by  Aks- 
Older  IL  and  after  me  deatmotionxof  the  caatle  became 
I  loval  reaidenee.  Within  its  walls  JamM  L  Mi  be- 
iwfaili  the  daggers  of  confederated  assassins.  Aneiently» 
Perth  contained  a  number  of  other  religioas  honaea, 
whidi  are  now  utterly  obliterated.  Near  to  the  Crosa» 
stood  the  Parliament  Hoose,  which  was  lately  remored* 


SXCUASIONS  FROM  PERTH  TO  PLACES  IN  ITS 

MEIOHBOURHOOD. 

In  the  Tidnity  of  P^th,  there  are  nuneroos  aoenea 
deMnring  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  Of  thes^  the  most 
interesting  is 


SCONB, 


• 


oded  by  some  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and 
wlddb  unquestionably  was  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin. 
On  a  tumtdus  still  existing,  termed  the  Mote  Hill  of 
Scone,  they  held  their  courts  of  justice.  This  mound  b 
sometimes  called  Omnis  Terra,  probably  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Malcolm  II.  having  there  conferred  here* 
ditary  grants  of  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  upon  his  nu- 
merous barons.  Otherwise  it  is  called  Boot-hill,  in  allu- 
sion  to  a  supposed  ancient  practice,  of  bringing  to  this 
place  a  bootful  of  earth  from  different  estates,  when  the 
proprietors  were  to  receive  their  investitures  from  the 
monarch. 

On  the  Boot-hill,  a  parish  church  was  erected  in  1624, 
in  which  Charles  II.  was  crowned ;  on  that  occasion  he 
was  more  mortified  than  edified,  by  a  sermon  preached 

*  The  Scottish  Sovereigns  were  for  a  long  period  arowned  at 
Scone.  After  Macbeth  is  killed  by  Macduff,  Malcolm,  addressing 
his  nobles,  is  made  to  say :— - 

'*  So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crowned  at  Scone." 

SUAKdFEAaS. 
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by  a  sturdy  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  name  of  Dou- 
glas, who  inculcated,  with  much  fervour,  the  doctrine  of 
a  tacit  compact  between  king  and  people,  and  the  right 
of  resistance.  This  church  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
a  new  one  erected  in  the  village.  But  the  old  aisle  still 
remains  ;  and  in  it  may  be  seen  a  marble  monument,  of 
exquisite  sculpture,  to  the  memory  of  David,  first  Vis- 
count Stormont. 

In  838,  the  Culdees  founded  the  Abbey  here ;  soon 
thereafter  the  famous  stone,  reckoned  the  Palladium  of 
Scotland,  and  on  which  the  Scottish  Kings  were  crowned, 
was  transferred  from  Dunstaffnage  to  this  abbey.  Every 
one  may  not  know  the  history  of  this  stone,  until  its 
removal,  in  1296,  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  its  ancient  inscription 
upon  it : — 

^^  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Sooti  quociinque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem.*'  * 

*  The  following  details  are  given  as  matter  of  interest  to  the 
curious  reader : 

THE  REGAL  CHAIR. 

The  chair  is  that  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  been 
crowned  since  the  tinie  of  Edward  the  Second.  The  principal  an- 
tiquity, however,  connected  with  it  is  the  **  fatal  sione "  inclosed 
within  the  framework,  unmediately  under  the  royal  seat.  Much 
of  fable  is  connected  with  this  relic  of  ancient  superstition,  but  of 
its  mere  antiquity  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  This  stone  is  of 
an  oblong  form,  but  irregular,  measuring  26  inchea  in  length,  16] 
in  breadth,  and  10^  in  thickness.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  Dun  Stones  of  Scotland ;  it  is  a  sandy,  granular,  stone  seat  of 
debris  of  sienite,  chiefly  quartz,  with  light  and  reddish*coloured 
feldspar,  and  also  light  and  dark  mica. 

History  relates,  that  it  is  the  stone  whereon  the  patriarch  Jacob 
laid  his  head  in  the  plain  of  Luz.  It  is  also  added  that  it  was 
brought  to  Brigantia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  in  Spain,  in  which 
place  Gatholf  king  of  Scots,  sat  on  it  as  his  throne.  Thence  it 
was  conveyed  into  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  who  was  king  of  Seots, 
about  700  years  before  Christ ;  from  thence  into  Scotland  by  King 
Fergus,  about  370  years  afterwards  ;  and  in  the  year  850  it  was 
placed  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Perth,  by  King 
Kenneth,  who  caused  it  to  be  inclosed  in  this  wooden  chair,  and 
a  prophetical  verse  to  be  engraved,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

*'  Should  Fate  not  fail,  where'er  thic  (tone  ic  found. 
The  Scots  ihall  monareha  of  that  realm  be  crown'd.'' 
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Jb  ni'fl^  AhaHDHer  L  dnrre  Hie  CoMees  eul  of  li» 
4|HM!f ,  aedieited  it  1o  the  IVinhy  and  the  AxdbmgA 


^"i 


ilia— il,  irfio  mm  giwidfiiai«r  of  his  late  Mijceiy  Kiijg  Qm^Hm 


TlittcfaairitMlfis  ol  oak,  and  is  still  IKim  and  KNiiid^  thomh 
ffiaSgored  by  wanton  dilspidaikiu  nfliflr  than 
nsce^an  be  no  doiih^  from  the  cliacaaler  of  tto  sonslnHl^ 
I  It  iMkn^iio  the  nign  of  Edward  L  and  tiwk  it  was  aaisiBr 
:liip  itfyytinn  of  the  higfaly-yiaedrdiowfaidi  itnowhwloaaai  The 
itoai  jtf  the  headib  and  the  tains  of  the  pandkMl  aidiaa  whkh  ov- 
■■■Wiit  the  badk  and  sides,  proye  the  age  to  whiaii  It  bata^L 
'Iphe  bedL  Is  tenninated  by  a  high  pediment  along  eaali  ee|^  ef 
tflBA'W^nfkye  eioekats  on  a  Sootia  or  oonea've  nweMhiB, 

The  wMb  ehair  has  been  oompletdy  eoreied  with  ffSSm  eat 
liiiiiMJilal  wofk,  indosing  a  royal  figiue,  and  a  rmMif  of  lM% 
Joliage^  and  diapering.  But  these  (onanientsha've  bean  Budide- 
jBMed  hj  time  and  &.e  hand  of  wanttnmess. 

itbfb  entire  heightof  the  dbair  is  six  feet  nine  and  a  half  hidieii 
itsfveadth  at  bottom,  three  feet  two  inches ;  width  ditto,  two  feet; 
#B|lCh  «€  ^Btto,  (me  foot  six  inches ;  from  tfao  seat  to  tlM  giomid, 
ten  feet  iihree  and  a  half  inches ;  height  of  elbows  fr(»n  the  seat, 
tfO0  foot  two  inches. 

THS   BRITISH  (mOWN. 

l%e  crown  may  be  thus  described  :-~It  is  about  fifteen  inches 
In  eleyation ;  the  arches,  which  rise  ahnost  to  a  point,  instead  Of 
the  inelegant  flatness  of  the  former  crown,  are  surmounted  with 
an  elegant  orb  of  brilliants,  seven  inches  in  circumference*  Upon 
this  is  placed  a  Maltese  cross  of  brilliants,  set  transparently, 
with  throe  pearls  at  its  extremities,  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty- 
The  arches  are  wreathed  and  fringed  with  diamonds.  Four  Mal- 
tese crosses,  formed  of  diamonds,  surround  the  crown,  with  four 
large  diamond  flowers  in  their  intervening  spaces* 

On  the  centre  of  the  back  cross  is  the  ancient  ruby  which  was 
■worn  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  V. 
while  that  of  the  front  cross  is  adorned  with  an  unique  sapphire 
of  the  purest  and  deepest  azure,  more  than  two  inches  long  and 
one  inch  broad.     The  ermine  is  surmounted  with  a  band  of  large 
dlanionds,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies,  and  immediately  mider 
"ttrese  a  fillet  of  pearls.    The  lustre  of  this  unequalled  crown  Is 
heightened  by  a  dark  crimson  cap  of  the  finest  velvet.    This  oroifn 
is  estimated  at  £150,000,  and  the  expenses  upon  it  in  1821,  pre- 
paratory to  the  coronation  of  the  late  king,  amounted  to  about 
£50,000  or  £60,000,  over  and  above  the  addition  of  the  inestima- 
ble sapphire* 
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Michael,  and  committed  it  to  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  This  abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob  from  Dundee  ;  but  its  aisle  still 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  noble  family 
of  Mansfield,  who,  inheriting  the  title  and  estate  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Stormont,  are  now  the  proprietors  of 
Scone. 

The  old  Palace  of  Scone,  or  rather  the  one  existing 
previous  to  the  present  one,  was  begun  by  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  completed  in  1606  by  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Gospatrick,  who,  after  the  forfeiture  of  Gowrie,  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lands  from  James  VI.  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Scone,  afterwards  Viscount  Stormont.  The  palace 
was  some  time  ago  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected 
upon  its  site,  in  a  style  of  uncommon  grandeur,  harmo- 
nizing with  the  associations  connected  with  its  localities. 
Much  of  the  old  furniture,  and  many  of  the  ancient 
monuments  belonging  to  the  old  palace,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  present  one  ;  among  the  former,  we  may 
notice  a  bed  of  flowered  crimson  velvet,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  when  con- 
fined in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  also  a  bed  used  by  James 
VI.  Its  noble  gallery  is  160  feet  long,  and  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

The  situation  of  the  palace  is  highly  picturesque.  It 
stands  upon  an  extensive  lawn,  consisting  of  above  1000 
acres,  sloping  gently  to  the  river,  diversified  with  fine 
walks  and  gardens,  and  surrounded  by  thriving  planta- 
tions. The  view  from  the  parapet  is  particularly  rich 
and  interesting,  embracing  the  whole  parish  of  Scone, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  in  Perthshire. 

The  ancient  royal  city  of  Scone  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  village,  and  even  of  that  a  very  small  part  now  remains, 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  having  bought  up  the  houses  and 
grounds,  and  erected  a  new  and  handsome  village  at  a 
distance  from  the  palace. 

Scone  is  about  two  miles  north  from  Perth.  Strangers 
desirous  of  visiting  it,  must  obtain  an  order  in  writing 
from  Mr.  Condie  in  Perth,  his  lordship's  agent. 
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raOK  VSETB  TO  MKTHTXN,  LTlfSDOOR,  ftc 

LoKfing  Perth  by  the  north  road,  and  turning  west- 
inM  faj  the  road  to  Ctiefff  the  tooriat  paaaea,  on  the 
kfk»  aboot  a  mile  from  the  town,  Few  Honae,  and  on  the 
ii|^  ToIIodi  bleaehfidd  and  printfield.  Abont  a  mile 
fiBrther  on,  the  road  pasaea  the  ancient  oaatle  of  RothTeBy 
the  name  of  which  lias  been  changed  to  Hnntingtower» 
and  the  building  itself,  in  modem  timea,  converted  into 
a'leaidence  for  workmen.  It  conaiata  of  two  aqnare 
te^Mra,  boilt  at  different  times,  but  now  joined  bgrboild* 
inga  of  modem  constraction.  The  top  of  one  of  the 
towera  is  called  the  Maiden*s  Leapy  from  the  fbllowing 
xomantio  occarrence,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  wraS 
of:  Mr.  Pennant  &—<<  A  daughter  ofthefiratEari  of  Cow- 
rie waa  addressed  by  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  rank 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  fV^quent  visitor  of  the  fendly 
who  never  would  give  the  least  countenance  to  his  paa* 
sion.  His  lodging  waa  in  the  tower,  separate  from  that 
rfhia  mistress: — 

'  Sed  yetnere  patres  qaod  non  potaere  vettte.' 

The  lady,  before  the  doors  were  shut,  conveyed  herself 
into  her  lover's  apartment ;  but  some  prying  duenna  ac- 
quainted the  countess  with  it,  who  cutting  off,  as  she 
thought,  all  possibility  of  retreat,  hastened  to  surprise 
them.  The  young  lady's  ears  were  quick :  she  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  old  countess,  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
leads,  and  took  the  desperate  leap  of  nine  feet  four  inches, 
over  a  chasm  of  60  feet,  and  luckily  alighting  on  the 
battlements  of  the  other  tower,  crept  into  her  own  bed, 
where  her  astonished  mother  found  her,  and,  of  course, 
apologised  for  the  unjust  suspicion.  The  fair  daughter 
did  not  choose  to  repeat  the  leap ;  but  the  next  night 
eloped  and  was  married."  In  this  place  occurred  that 
memorable  transaction,  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
name  of  The  Raid  of  Ruthven,  Gowrie  and  others  of 
the  barons  having  formed  the  generous  design  of  freeing 
James  VI.  when  a  youth,  from  his  worthless  favourites, 
inveigled  him  into  this  castle  on  his  return  from  a  hunt- 
ing match  in  Atholl.  When  about  to  depart,  he  was 
stopped  by  his  nobles,  who  presented  him  with  a  memo- 
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rial  of  their  grievances.  He  endeavoured  to  free  him- 
self from  their  restraint,  and  burst  into  tears ;  upon 
which  the  Master  of  Glammis  observed,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter children  weep  than  bearded  men.  The  nobles  carried 
him  off,  but  he  escaped,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran  ;  and  though  he  had  passed  an  act  of 
oblivion  in  their  favour,  pronounced  the  conspirators 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  perfidi- 
ously put  Gowrie  to  death  at  Stirling. 

The  road  continues  westward ;  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance,  a  branch  strikes  off  northward,  and  conducts, 
by  a  new  approach  through  the  wood,  and  by  the  banks 
of  the  Loch  of  Methven,  to  Methven  Castle,  the  delight- 
ful residence  of  Robert  Smythe,  Esq.  Upon  these 
grounds  Robert  Bruce  sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  June 
19,  1306,  from  the  English  general,  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  here  the  wife  of  Lord  Methven, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  wi- 
dow of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  died  in  1 539* 

From  Methven  Castle  there  are  two  roads  to  Lyne- 
doch,  by  the  bridge  of  Dalcrue,  or  by  the  old  bridge  of 
Almond.  Preferring  the  latter,  the  tourist  returns  to 
the  eastern  gate,  and  crosses  the  Almond  by  its  ancient 
bridge,  which  commands  a  fine  view  on  both  sides. 
The  road  ascends  the  eastern  bank,  passes  the  dissent- 
ing church  of  Pitcaim ;  and  a  mile  further  reaches 

LYNEDOCH  COTTAGE, 

the  favourite  and  romantic  residence  of  the  hero  of  Ba- 
rossa,  Lord  Lynedoch.  Within  the  grounds  of  Lyne- 
doch  is  Burn  Braes,  a  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of 
Brauchie  Burn,  made  classic  by  the  song  of  Bessy  Bell 
and  Mary  Gray.  These  were  two  beautiful  young 
ladies,  who,  dreading  a  plague  which  raged  in  that 
neighbourhood  in  1666,  retired  to  this  spot, 

'^  And  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  bum  brae, 
And  theekit  it  o*er  wi*  rashes." 

Here  they  were  visited  by  the  lover  of  one  of  them,  who 
communicated  the  infection  to  both,  and  all  three  fell 
victims  to  it.     The  grave  of  those  ill-fated  beauties  is 
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pointed  out  at  Dronacb-Haugh,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Lynedocb  Cottage,  and  near  to  the  banks  of 
Imond.  Returning  by  the  village  of  Monedie,  which 
Dgs  the  excursion  only  half  a  mile ;  this  gives  the 
it  more  variety.  A  little  beyond  Monedie,  the  road 
that  from  Dunkeld,  opposite  to 


LUNCARTY, 

^ene  of  the  celebrated  battle  known  by  that  name, 
ich  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth  III.  obtained  a  de- 
;  victory  over  the  Danes.  A  great  many  tumuli 
red,  until  lately,  upon  this  field  and  the  ground 
vicinity ;  and,  from  their  scattered  positions,  the 
iision  may  be  drawn  that  both  armies  had  succes- 
retreated  and  rallied.  On  levelling  some  of  those 
t,  human  skeletons  and  bones,  mingled  with  the 

and  teeth  of  horses,  have  been  found.    About 

ards  south  upon  the  Tay,  stands  eight  tumuli ;  and 

•nt  of  them,  nearer  the  river,  is  a  larger  tumulus. 

little  distance  is  a  large  unpolished  stone,  said  to 

the  grave  of  tlic  Danish  general  ;  and,  on  the 
iide,   are   the  remains  of  a  long  oval  rampart  of 

which  was  probably  intended  to  strengthen  the 
jh  encampment.  At  the  east  end  of  the  tumuli 
some  cottages,  which  are  still  called  Denmark. 

)M    PERTH  TO  KINFAUNS,  HILL  OF  KINNOUL,  &C. 

fcding  from  Perth  along  the  Dundee  road  until 
;hes  Bridge-end,  and  striking  off  by  a  path  conduct- 
)  the  summit  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  which  is  the  western 
nation  of  a  beautiful  verdant  range  of  the  Sidlaw 
a  deep  cave  called  The  Dragon-Hole^  in  which  it 
i  Wallace  was  long  secreted,  is  seen  in  a  steep 
•f  the  rock.  Tlie  view  from  Kinnoul  Hill  is  grand, 
rent  of  the  hill  itself,  a  black  and  rugged  precipice, 
ing  destruction  upon  the  valley  beneath,  and  ap- 
ig  like  a  gigantic  landmark  from  a  distance,  is  an 
t  peculiarly  striking.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  to 
1  a  short  distance  of  the  summit,  and  small  forts 
rected  on  the  most  prominent  of  the  cliffs.     Pro- 
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cecding  eastward  by  a  footpath  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  you  reach  a  carriage-way,  leading  to 


KINFAUNS  CASTLBy 

the  mansion  of  Lord  Gray,  which  is  romantically  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  Perth,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Dundee.  The 
public  road  is  too  close  upon  it — therefore  it  is  best  seen 
from  Moncreiff  Hill.  The  castle  contains  a  rare  collection 
of  books  and  pictures.  This  was  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Charteris,  or  Thomas  de  Longueville,  sometimes  called 
the  Red  Reaver,  who  came  from  France,  and  assisted 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Wallace.  His  descendants  were 
for  a  long  time  Provosts  of  Perth,  and  his  large  two- 
handed  sword  is  still  preserved  in  the  castle.  Returning 
to  Perth  by  a  footpath  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  at  the 
entrance  to  which  is  a  cottage  commanding  a  charm- 
ing prospect  down  the  Tay,  the  path  soon  crosses  the 
windy  gotvl,  a  deep  hollow  in  the  hill ;  at  one  point 
there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  a  syllable  several  times 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  The  path,  before  turning 
the  west  corner  of  the  hill,  runs  beneath  a  cave  famous 
in  former  times  for  the  observance  within  it  of  supersti- 
tious rites.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  are  sometimes 
found  fine  onyxes,  agates,  cornelians,  &c.  washed  down 
by  rain  from  the  face  of  the  rocks.  At  the  turn  of  the 
footpath,  a  delightful  view  is  obtained  of  the  city  of 
Perth.  Opposite  to  this  point  stood  the  Castle  of  Kin- 
noul.  A  footpath  conducts  to  the  house  of  Bellwood, 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  of  singu- 
lar beauty. 


FROM  PERTH  TO  BRIDGE  OF  EARN  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Southward  from  Perth,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  is 
the  Bridge  of  Earn,  up  to  which  point  the  Earn  is  navi- 
gable by  small  craft.     The  antiquary  may  feel  inclined 

to  visit 
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ABXBHBTBTy      ^ 

tfimrmifeteaslwird.  Itwasibiiiided,itbsaidtbj 
rANLIii456.  TheCSiIdeesliadaniiidTenitylierE. 
n^  it  was  dMOged  into  a  priory  of  malar  oanoni 
le  St  AQgaatiiie  Order.  It  is  a  harg^  of  immyt 
I  Dong^  superior,  and  situate  near  to  th»  jimgtlon 
•  Skm  and  the  Tav.  It  wasoncedieea|iitalofdie 
ah  kingdom^  thongn  now  beeome  an  inooosldflnble 
n ;  bat  it  is  still  distingnished  by  <»e  of  those  tall 
ier  towers,  of  iriiieh  there  is  only  another  in  Seol- 
9i  nrechin,  the  ose  of  which  has  so  madi  poided 
intiqniarian.  Ireknd  contains  many  soeh  towen. 
hmgtkt  of  the  tower  at  Abemethy  is  wreaaty^tf^ 
;  it  is  b^ered  to  have  been  bout  1^  the  Fiets. 
it  ux  miles  south-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastmost  of 
iximond  hills,  is 

VALKLAND  VILLAOX  AND  PALACXi 

;ht  with  many  historical  recollections  of  disastrous 
fcs  to  the  royal  line  of  Stuart.  Here  the  ill-fated  &- 
of  Mary  died  ;  here  David  of  Rothsay  was  morder- 
r  starved  to  death,  &e.  &c.  The  palace  is  a  monu- 
;  of  regal  splendour,  ambition,  turbulence,  and  mis- 
me  of  other  days.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
38  VI.  and  is  now  the  mansion  of  O.  Tindal  Bruce, 
From  the  Bridge  of  Earn  a  road  strikes  off  on  the 
t  to 

PITKEATHLY  WELLS. 

y  are  much  resorted  to  by  strangers  both  for  pleasure 
health.  There  are  five  different  mineral  springs,  all 
essed  of  the  same  qualities,  but  of  different  degrees 
Tcngth.  At  the  old  manse  and  house  of  Pitkeathly 
e  are  excellent  accommodations,  public  ball-rooms, 
having  been  tastefully  fitted  up.  The  Bridge  of 
A  Inn  has  also  a  ball-room  and  a  library,  with  every 
sr  convenience  that  can  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  in-* 
i,  or  supply  the  wants  of  the  visitor,  except  a  proper 
}\j  of  those  useful  little  animals,  elegantly  styled 
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Jerusalem  Ponies,  i.  e.  riding  donkeys,  so  frequently  to 
be  met  with  at  the  fashionable  watering-places  in  Eng- 
land.    The  directions  for  regulating  the  company  are 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  most  judicious,  and  contri^ 
butc  essentially,  without  violating  the  rules  of  fashion, 
to  that  easy  cheerfulness  which  ought  to  prevail  at  all 
watering-places.     The  whole  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood conspires  to  invite  equally  the  sick  and  the  healthy. 
The  situation  of  Pitkeathly  is  low ;  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  may  be  obtained  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, rich,  and  varied  prospects  in  the  kingdom.     That 
from  the  hill  of  MoncreiiFe*  or  Moredun,  in  particular, 
has  been  emphatically  pronounced  by  Pennant,  <<  the 
glory  of  Scotland."     Towards  the  east,  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  (a  name  inseparably  associated  with  ideas  of 
fertility  and  rural  wealth,)  is  seen  extended  for  twenty 
miles,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  chain  of  hills,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  majestic  river ;  its  surface  agreeably  varie- 
gated with  noble  mansions,  orchards,  and  plantations. 
At  the  influx  of  the  river  to  the  German  Ocean,  the 
populous  town  of  Dundee  and  Broughty  Castle  are 
distinctly  seen.     Northward  is  Perth,  and  a  wide  extent 
of  rich  varied  country,  bounded  by  the  Grampians  ;  and 
to  the  west  Strathearn,  bounded  by  the  far  distant  hills 
of  Menteith.     Through  this  noble  valley  the  river  Earn 
is  seen  winding  among  woods  and  elegant  seats  which 
adorn  its  banks.     A  piece  of  antiquity  upon  the  highest 
summit  of  the  hill  remains  to  be  noticed :  it  is  a  circular 
trench,  in  the  centre  of  which  once  stood  a  Pictish  fort 
called  Carnac.     Round  the  base  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
delightful  ride. 

From  the  Edinburgh  road,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  proceeding  eastward,  and  accompanying  the  current 
of  the  Tay,  which  flows  in  front  of  the  hill  of  Kinnoul, 
the  view  gradually  expands,  disclosing  the  glowing  beau- 

*  The  new  tower  erected  on  the  eastern  crag  of  ELinnoul  Hill 
l)y  Lord  Gray,  forms  a  prominent  and  picturesque  object  as  seen 
ironi  the  north  side  of  this  hill,  and  the  view  from  the  tower  itself 
m  not  excelled  by  any  in  Scotland ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
Carsc  of  Gowrie,  with  the  noble  woods  and  mansion  of  KixifiMms 
ns  a  foreground,  likewise  all  Strathearn,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Strathmore. 


h  niw*  b  oooe  mmMmtA  •  mmiiirjr,  and  givw 
b«»iaw€ldMtMAordieE«dorW«ii]FM.  IniM. 
ii|f  Mmti  die  Twr  lioohrM  tlw  waten  of  fhe  Eva» 
HI  die  oouM  <^  wiuoh  tlw  tooriit  now  praoMdh. 
iMUkiideortlw  hiUis  iteq>  waimfsgf.ht^dmify 
dad*  TTnrtrrthn  Inftjrnnlrfi  thn  roiifwinih  thoMm 
hiidifcl  pleawnfrgronndf  of  8ir  Dwrid  MbPflwMh^ 


oolled  Eodariamagiidk^  wUdk 
ibd  Pi&eotUy,  aflfardt  a  pro^MOt  aenod^  Infl^^ 
ften  tiiehiUof  Mcmdiiii.  In  a  daop  gdl{f  is  tta 
umrly  opposite  the  diiirch  of  IkoBy  b  a  mhD  in^ 
i^anddst  higUy  romantie  aeenery,  bat  of  diflnah 
H.  Near  to  tiua,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  MB,  b 
wdMPMhfieMtf  afDran^  about  ten  feet  in  lengli,  and 
Din  breadth»so  poised,  tiiaty  Qp<mits  hlffna  end 
g  wessed,  it  vibrates  in  an  afoh  of  betweoi  two  and 
9  inches.  Rocking-stones  are  alhided  to,  and  the 
nfc  me  of  them  is  well  explained  in  die  iSdlowing 
ef  Mason: — 

«  .^— — — «—  Beyond  yon  huge 
And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  his  centnd  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock.     Firm  as  it  'seems, 
Sndi  is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  breast  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Though  even  a  giant*s  prowess  nerved  his  arm. 
It  stands  as  fix*d  as  Snowdon."— .Cabactacds. 

1  a  secluded  glen,  at  a  short  distance  from  Pit- 
hly  House,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  house  of  Ec- 
iamagirdle,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Len- 

A  few  paces  distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  small 
)el  and  burial-ground  of  Ecclesiamagirdle :  here  a 
»  stone,  recently  cleared  of  the  turf  and  moss  that 
sealed  it,  points  out  the  grave  of  "  a  village  Hamp- 

by  the  following  simple  but  nervous  inscription  :— 
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BsiR    Ltis  AiTE    Vebtous  Hubbamdmak,   Thoxas 
I.L,  Who  t)iED  FOR  Religion,  Couxmam t,  Kimg,  avd 

NTBIE,  THE  IST  OF  SeFTEHBEB,  1646,  OF  BIS  AGE  68.— 
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Upon  other  tombstones,  names  of  members  of  the  Len^ 
nox  family  are  still  to  be  traced.  A  wild  and  narrow 
dell,  near  to  this  place,  (now  converted  into  gardens,) 
is  still  pointed  out  as  a  favourite  hiding-place  of  that 
"  ill-requited  chief,''  Sir  William  WaDace,  respecting 
whom  there  are  many  traditions  current  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  tourist  will  receive  much  delight  from  a  visit  to 
Invermayy  a  scene  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Mallet. 
Four  miles  to  the  west  of  Pitkeathly,  at  the  base  of  the 
Ochils,  within  deep  openings  in  those  pastoral  hills, 
stands  the  House  of  Invermay,  (Major  Belshes.)  The 
May  descends  from  the  hills  in  a  rocky  channel,  its  steep 
banks  clothed  with  verdant  birches  and  other  trees  of  the 
richest  foliage. 

^'  And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day^ 
Among  the  birks  of  Inrermay.** 

At  one  place,  called  the  Humble  Bumble,  to  which  a 
path  cut  out  of  a  deep  ravine  directly  conducts,  the 
stream  rushes  through  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  be- 
tween two  rocks,  which  almost  unite  at  the  top,  making 
a  frightful  rumbling  noise  in  its  passage.  A  little  above 
this  is  the  Linn  of  Muckersy,  where  the  river  exhibits  a 
beautiful  cascade  of  thirty  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Above  the  fall  is  a  small  deserted  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel ;  and  a  short  distance  farther,  within  the  hill,  is  the 
village  of  Ardargie,  near  to  which  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
Boman  Camp. 

The  tourist  proceeds  from  Invermay,  by  a  road  across 
the  Strath  and  the  Bridge  of  Forteviot,  to  Dupplin.  At 
Hally-hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  May  with  the  Earn, 
stood  a  palace  of  the  Pictish,  and  afterwards  of  the  Scot- 
tish  kings.  Kenneth  I.  died  in  it ;  and  it  was  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  this  place  are  the  vestiges  of  a  camp  occupied  by 
Edward  Baliol,  before  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  fought  in 
this  vicinity,  August  12,  1332,  in  which  Baliol  was  vic- 
torious over  the  Regent  Mar.  Historians  say  that  the 
day  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  name  of  Hay,  their  race  be- 
ing almost  extinguished. 
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DUPPLIN  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  September,  1 827,  when  the  library,  and  many  of 
the  pictures,  were  consumed.  It  is  surrounded  by  noble 
groves  and  avenues ;  the  walks  command  some  of  tiie 
finest  views  of  Strathearn.  But  Dupplin  Castle  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  pictures  which  it  contained ;  among  the  latter  was  a 
half-length  portrait  of  the  celebrated  favourite  of  James 
VI.  James  Hay,  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle ;  and  a  head  of  the  no  less  famous  Catherine,  Count- 
ess of  Desmond,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  and  upwards.  Return  to  Perth  or  Pit- 
keathly,  through  the  east  gate,  by  Aberdalgie,  and  enter 
the  Edinburgh  road  at  Craigend,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Bridge  of  Earn. 


Leaving  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  little  farther  on,  the 
Tourist  passes  Kilgraston  (—  Grant,  Esq.),  aii'l,  a  mile 
in  advance,  Balmanno  Castle  (Major  Belshes),  botli  on 
the  right,  and  enters  Glen-Farg,  a  romantic  little  valley 
leading  through  the  Ochils.  These  hills  are  dwarfish 
when  compared  with  the  lofty  Grampians.  They  pre- 
sent a  smooili  surface,  and  are  clothed  to  their  summits 
with  deep  verdure,  and  possess  also  a  pastoral  serenity 
and  softness,  which  gives  a  new  and  pleasant  tone  to  the 
mind  of  the  tourist,  as  he  returns  from  contemplating  tlu; 
magnificence  of  Highland  scenery.  Two  miles  onward, 
he  reaches  the  village  of  Milnathort,  or  Mills  of  Forth; 
and  on  the  left  will  be  observed  Burleigh  Castle,  th« 
ancient  seat  of  the  Balfours,  Lords  of  Burleigh.  It  was 
once  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  A  mile  and  a 
half  farther,  and  seventeen  miles  from  Perth,  the  tourist 
enters 

KINROSS, 

tlie  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  is  rather  mean  ;  but  its  situation  upon  the 
banks  of  Loch-I^ven  is  pleasant.     Kinross  House  ( 
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Graham,  Esq.)  stands  upon  a  promontory  projecting  into 
the  lake.  It  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  built  in  1685 
by  its  original  proprietor  Sir  William  Bruce,  the  cele- 
brated architect,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
first  mansions  erected  in  Scotland  in  the  modern  style. 
The  object,  however,  which  will  most  attract  the 
tourist's  attention,  is  the  beautiful  lake  itself,  a  grand 
expanse  of  water,  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  with 
four  islands:  the  largest  of  these  is  called  St.  SerTs, 
upon  which  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Culdee  monastery,  de- 
dicated by  Brudo  (the  last  but  one  of  the  Pictish  mo- 
narchs)  to  St.  Serf,  or  Servanus. 

Upon  another  island  stand  the  massive  and  venerable 
ruins  of  Loch-Leven  Castle,  within  whose  walls  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary,  after  her  separation  from  Both- 
well  at  Carberry  Hill,  where  she  surrendered  herself  a 
prisoner,  suffered  the  rigours  of  a  close  confinement,  du- 
ring which  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown  she 
inherited  from  her  ancestors.  Here,  under  a  load  of 
misery  that  might  have  subdued  a  mind  more  masculine 
than  her's,  Mary  exerted  the  potent  witchery  of  her 
charms  upon  the  heart  of  young  Douglas,  who,  intoxi- 
cated with  a  romantic  passion  and  ambitious  hopes, 
sacrificed  his  duty  and  family  interest  at  the  shrine  of 
all-powerful  love.  A  spot  called  Mary's  knowe  (knoll), 
upon  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  the 
queen  and  her  lover,  with  a  female  attendaift,  landed  on 
the  night  of  their  escape  from  the  Castle,  2d  May,  1 668, 
from  whence  she  was  escorted  by  Lord  Seaton  and  a 
chosen  band  of  his  vassals.  The  (supposed)  keys  of  the 
Castle,  which  Douglas  threw  into  the  lake  in  their  pas- 
sage across,  were  accidentally  dragged  up  in  1805,  and 
are  deposited  in  Kinross  House. 

The  Castle,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  still  re- 
mains, dignified  as  the  place  where  Mary  was  constrained 
to  resign  her  crown,  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  of 
a  quadrangular  form,  turreted,  and  encompassed  with  a 
strong  rampart,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  siege  it  sustain- 
ed in  1335.  The  English,  under  John  de  Strivelin, 
blockaded  it,  erected  a  fort  in  the  cemetery  of  Kinross, 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  whence  issues  the  ri- 
ver Leven,  raised  a  strong  and  lofly  bulwark,  with  the 
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view  of  laying  the  island  under  water,  and  thereby  con- 
strain Vypont,  the  Scottish  commander,  to  surrender. 
But  a  few  men  from  the  garrison  approached  the  bul- 
wark in  silence,  and,  afler  considerable  labour,  pierced 
it  through,  when  the  sudden  inundation  swept  away 
many  of  their  enemies,  threw  tlie  English  camp  into 
confusion,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Castle,  landing  at 
Kinross,  stormed  and  plundered  the  fort ;  upon  which 
the  English  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 

In  the  village  of  Kinncswood,  romantically  situate 
upon  the  north-east  bank  of  liOch-Lcven,  was  born  the 
amiable  Michael  Bruce,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  after  his  short-lived  genius  had  blazed  like  a  meteor 
amidst  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  neglect.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Loch-Leven  Castle  has  been  often 
quoted  : — 

'^  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth ;  no  more  tlio  <;Iancu 
Of  blazing  taper  through  its  windows  bciuus. 
And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave  : 
But  naked  stand  tlic  mclanchuly  walls, 
LasliM  by  the  \*int'ry  tempests,  cold  and  Mim\, 
And  whistle  mournfully  through  the  empty  hall, 
And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  t(»wer,  to  duit. 
Perhaps  in  some  lone,  dreary,  <le^^(Tt  t<»wer. 
That  time  has  spared,  forth  from  the  ^^ind(J^v  looK-, 
Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  fox  ; 
While  from  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire, 
Screams  hideous,  harsh,  an<l  grating'  to  the  ear. 
E([ual  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fat<', 
A  row  of  moss-green  trees  around  it  stand  ; 
Scarce  here  and  there  upon  their  blasted  lops, 
A  shriveird  leaf  distmguishes  the  year." 

The  Lev(m,  the  most  considerable  river  in  Filicsliirc, 
issues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlici  lake,  and  ialls 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village  of  Lcven. 

Loch-Leven  is  famous  for  its  trout ;  they  arc  of  a  de- 
licate pink  colour,  derived  from  a  small  red  shellfish  that 
abounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  upon  which  thoy  feed ; 
those  of  a  silver  gray  colour,  with  four  or  iive  red  tpots 
on  the  middle  of  (iaeh  side,  are  by  far  the  richest  in 
point  of  Havuur  :  a  variety  of  wild-fowl  also  fre(iuent  its 
waters. 
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stantly  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  produces  a 
sound  like  that  made  by  the  machinery  of  a  mill  in  mo- 
tion.    It  is  best  seen  from  the  south  bank. 

About  350  yards  below  the  Devil's  Mill  is  the  Rum- 
bling Bridge.  On  each  side  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height 
of  86  feet,  and  approach  so  near  each  other  that  a  bridge 
of  22  feet  span  connects  tliem.  The  scene  below,  as 
seen  from  the  old  bridge,  is  frightful,  and  cannot  be 
contemplated  by  the  steadiest  head  without  awe.  A 
handsome  new  bridge  has  been  lately  erected  above  the 
old  one,  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Looking  down  the  Devon  from  the  bridge,  the 
prospect  is  truly  sublime. 

The  best  view  of  the  finely  wooded  cliffs  connected 
by  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  is  from  a  gentle  eminence  im- 
mediately below  and  opposite  to  it,  upon  the  north  bank. 
The  river,  both  above  and  below,  bounding  from  rock  to 
rock,  each  forming  a  little  cataract,  creates  a  constant 
rumbling  noise;  hence  the  name  of  the  Rumbling  Bridge. 
From  the  clefls  in  the  face  of  the  rock  grow  bushes  and 
trees,  among  which  daws  and  hawks  nestle,  and  from  these 
they  are  incessantly  sporting,  thereby  giving  a  pleasing 
animation  to  the  scene. 

A  mile  farther  down,  ])v  a  beautiful  walk  within  Blair- 
Hill  policy,  is  the  Caldron  Linn,  where  are  two  cata- 
racts, distant  from  each  other  twenty-eight  yards.  The 
upper  fall,  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  declines  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular  ;  the  rocks  rise  out  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  there  is  one  like  a  pillar,  horizontal  at  the  top, 
by  which  many  persons  have  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Between  these  falls,  the  river  has  formed  three 
round  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  large  caldrons 
or  boilers.  In  the  first,  the  water  is  perpetually  agitated 
as  if  it  were  boiling  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  covered  with  a 
constant  foam ;  in  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  being 
22  feet  in  diameter,  it  appears  as  if  spread  out  in  a  large 
cooler.  These  cavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
ledges  of  rock;  they  communicate,  not  by  the  water 
running  over  their  brim,  but  by  apertures  about  middle 
depth  in  their  ledges,  wrought  out  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  lower  caldron  dischar<j:t\s 
the  water  into  the  last  fall  through  a  similar  aperture, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  door  or  large  window  hewn 
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stantly  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  produces  a 
sound  like  that  made  by  the  machinery  of  a  mill  in  mo- 
tion.    It  is  best  seen  from  the  south  bank. 

About  350  yards  below  the  Devil's  Mill  is  the  Rum- 
bling Bridge.  On  each  side  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height 
of  86  (eety  and  approach  so  near  each  other  that  a  bridge 
of  22  feet  span  connects  them.  The  scene  below,  as 
seen  from  the  old  bridge,  is  frightful,  and  cannot  be 
contemplated  by  the  steadiest  head  without  awe.  A 
handsome  new  bridge  has  been  lately  erected  above  the 
old  one,  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Looking  down  the  Devon  from  the  bridge,  the 
prospect  is  truly  sublime. 

The  best  view  of  the  finely  wooded  cliffs  connected 
by  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  is  from  a  gentle  eminence  im- 
mediately below  and  opposite  to  it,  upon  the  north  bank. 
The  river,  both  above  and  below,  bounding  from  rock  to 
rock,  each  forming  a  little  cataract,  creates  a  constant 
rumbling  noise;  hence  the  name  of  the  Rumbling  Bridge. 
From  the  clefls  in  the  face  of  the  rock  grow  bushes  and 
trees,  among  which  daws  and  hawks  nestle,  and  from  these 
they  are  incessantly  sporting,  thereby  giving  a  pleasing 
animation  to  the  scene. 

A  mile  farther  down,  ])v  a  beautiful  walk  within  Blair- 
Hill  policy,  is  the  Caldron  Linn,  where  are  two  cata- 
racts, distant  from  each  other  twenty-eight  yards.  The 
upper  fall,  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  declines  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular  ;  the  rocks  rise  out  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  there  is  one  like  a  pillar,  horizontal  at  the  top, 
by  which  many  persons  have  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Between  these  falls,  the  river  has  formed  three 
round  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  large  caldrons 
or  boilers.  In  the  first,  the  water  is  perpetually  agitated 
as  if  it  were  boiling  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  covered  with  a 
constant  foam  ;  in  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  being 
22  feet  in  diameter,  it  appears  as  if  spread  out  in  a  large 
cooler.  These  cavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
ledges  of  rock;  they  communicate,  not  by  the  water 
running  over  their  brim,  but  by  apertures  about  middle 
depth  in  their  ledges,  wrought  out  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  lower  caldron  dischar<^es 
the  water  into  the  last  fall  through  a  similar  aperture, 
ijaving  the  appearance  of  a  door  or  large  window  lu^wn 
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out  of  the  rock.  Through  this  opening,  the  river  rubhe? 
in  one  vast  and  rapid  torrent  over  a  stupendous  pile  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  into  a  deep  and  romantic  glen. 
The  noise  of  its  fall  is  tremendous,  and  the  rocks  seem 
to  tremble  to  their  centre,  while  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor is  deeply  affected  by  emotions  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. The  height  of  the  rock  is  88  feet,  and  the  fall  44. 
The  most  complete  view  of  this  magnificent  scene, 
and  of  the  deep  and  finely-wooded  dell,  is  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  fall,  where  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
prodigious  fountain  gushing  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
beheld  to  most  advantage  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  shines  directly  in  front 
of  it.  A  vapour  constantly  ascends  from  the  pool ;  in 
sunshine  this  vapour  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, which,  by  the  constant  agitation  of  the  air,  dis- 
perse, and  again  appear  in  the  most  beautiful  combina- 
tions. The  Caldron  Linn,  in  short,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est natural  curiosity,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  su- 
blime objects  in  Scotland.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
the  following  extraordinary  occurrence  happened  at  this 
place:  a  fox,  which  was  hard  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hounds,  led  them  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  he 
reached  the  boiling  caldron,  which  he  crossed  ;  the 
dogs  attempted  to  follow,  but  being  unacquainted  with 
the  path,  they  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  caldron, 
and  were  drowned.  Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman  fell 
into  the  same  caldron,  and  was  extricated  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.*     The  grounds  of  Blairhall,  ( Haig, 

Esq.)  within  which  these  scenes  lie,  are  of  themselves 
of  great  beauty  and  considerable  extent. 


*  The  tourist,  when  at  the  Rumbling  bridge,  may,  in  place  of 
returning  to  Kinross,  reach  North  Queensfeny  by  a  route  much 
more  agreeable,  and  only  two  miJet  longer. 

After  crodsing  the  Rumbling  bridge,  Aldie  Castle,  a  seat  of  Ba- 
roness Keith  and  Count  of  Flahault,  is  seen  upon  .'the  left;  and 
two  miles  farther  on,  Hillside,  (—  Colville,)  upon  the  right. 
About  other  two  miles  on,  the  road  gains  an  emmence,  from  which 
may  be  seen  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Blackness,  and  Stirling,  the 
IbIc  of  May,  the  Baas  Rock,  &c.    A  mile  beyond  this,  Tunnygask, 

( Dalgleish,)  upon  the  right ;  and  a  mile  farther  on,  Roscobio 

Lime-works,  upon  the  left;  another  mile  on,  are  Lathalmond 
Lime-works,  ( Rolland ;)  and  hiUf  a  mile  more,  on  the  left, 
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Leaving  Eanross  for  Edinburgh,  the  road,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  former  place,  crosses  the  water  of 
Gairney  ;  and  two  miles  farther  on,  passes  Blair- Adam, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Cliicf- Commissioner  Adam,  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Cleish  Hills.  1  he  grounds  of 
Blair- Adam  are  interspersed  with  thriving  and  extensive 
plantations,  laid  out  with  much  taste.  Haifa  mile  in 
advance,  the  road  crosses  Kclty  Bridge,  and  enters  the 
county  of  Fife,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  reaches  Beith,  where,  and  at  Crossgates,  two  miles 
farther,  roads  branch  off  to  the  left  by  Burntisland,  the; 
shortest  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  right  by  Dun- 
fermline.*    Nearly  a  mile  beyond  this  point,  the  road 

Balmule,  ( Mudic.)     Next  appears  Lochondf  ( Pur- 

ves,)  and  then  Lochead,  ( Aitken  ;)  a  mile  forward  are  tht* 

collieries  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  of  Wcllwood  of  Gar^'ock,  upon 
the  right ;  and  on  the  loft,  the  extensive  collieries  of  the  town  of 
Danfermline,  and  Syme  of  Ganiock ;  a  mile  beyond  these  is  the 
town  of  Dunfermline.    After  leaving  Dunfennline,  Bmccfield, 

( Black,)  is  seen  npon  the  left ;  half  a  mile  on  is  Hillhouw, 

(Earl  of  Elgin.)  A  mile  more,  Pitreavie,  (Shovel  Blackwood,  thf 
descendant  of  Sir  Cloudosley  Sliovel,)  on  the  left.  Ileiv,  upon  tlir 
roadside,  is  a  large  Ktone,  called  fi>t.  Margaret's  Stone ;  because 
Queen  Margaret,  being  fatiijucd,  loaned  against  it  wlu?n  she  first 
camo  to  tlio  court  of  her  future  husband,  Malcolm  Oanmnre,  at 
Dunfermline.  Two  miles  farther,  the  town  of  Invorkeithing  is 
seen  to  the  left ;  and  beyond,  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Kosyth 
Castle,  (Earl  of  Ilopctoun,)  within  high -water  mark.  A  mile  and 
a  quarter  on,  the  road  enters  North  Queensferry.  Distance  from 
the  Humbling  Bridge  to  Dunfermline ^  9  miles  ;  from  Dunfermline 
to  North  Queensferry,  6  miles* 

•  Dunfermline,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  Perth  road, 
is  highly  deserving  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  It  is  a  royal  burgli 
of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  county  of  Fife  ;  and  remarkable  for  its  Abbey,  which 
was  the  common  cemetery  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  after  lona,  or 
Icolmkill,  in  the  Hebrides,  had  ceased  to  be  so.  This  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  usually  resided  at  a  castle,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  on  an  isolated  hill,  in  a  vall(\y 
near  to  the  town.  The  Abbey  was  bestowed  on  monks  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order,  brought  from  Canterbury,  and  splendidly  endowed. 
In  1303,  Edward  I.  burned  down  this  magnificent  fabric,  except- 
ing the  church  and  cells;  "because,"  says  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, *'  the  Scotts  had  converted  the  house  of  the  Lord  into  a 
<len  of  thieves,  by  holding  their  rebellious  Parliaments  there." 
The  cells  thus  spared,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  church,  wen- 
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passes  Dowloch  on  the  right,  and  Balbugie  on  the  left ; 
and  here  a  road  strikes  off  to  Kirkcaldy.  Another  mile 
and  a  half  on,  the  tourist  enters 


INVERKEITHING, 

a  royal  burgh,  pleasantly  situate  upon  a  bay  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  in  which  the  King's  ships  of  war  stationed  in 
Leith  Roads  sometimes  anchor,  to  avoid  the  storms  of 
winter.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured 
here  from  sea  water.     Like  other  towns  upon  the  coast 

destroyed  at  tlie  Reformation.  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent ;  the  fratery,  in  particular,  with  its  beau- 
tiful window,  is  extremely  striking ;  adjacent  to  it  is  the  Abbot's 
house.  The  old  church,  part  of  which  is  used  for  parochial  ser- 
vice, is  supported  by  massive  pillars  twenty  feet  high,  and  thirteen 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  ribbed  spirally,  and  two  of  them 
marked  with  zigzag  lines.  In  the  area  of  the  church  is  shown  what 
is  said  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  also  six  flat  stones,  each  nine  feet 
in  length,  under  which  as  many  kings  are  said  to  lie  buried.  On 
digging  a  grave  a  good  many  years  ago,  there  was  discovered  a 
stune  coffin,  six  feet  in  length,  containing  hunum  bones  ;  and,  at 
file  same  time,  there  were  found  fragments  of  a  marble  monument, 
finely  carved  and  gilt.  In  1818,  on  preparing  the  foundation  for 
the  New  Church,  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  King  Robert  Bruce, 
who  was  buried  here  in  1329,  was  discovered.  The  skeleton, 
which  measured  six  feet  two  inches,  was  found  entire ;  and,  after 
a  cast  of  the  skull  was  taken  in  plaster,  the  remains  were  recommit- 
ted to  the  earth.  Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Malcolm  Canmore*s 
tower,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  south-east  of  the  town,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  palace ;  the  south-west  wall  ia  all 
that  remains  of  it.  In  this  palaice,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was 
horn  in  1000.  The  bed  on  which  he  was  brought  forth  is  still 
j)reserved  in  Broomhall-house. 

Dunfermline,  situate  on  a  rising  ground,  elevated  271  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  seai  enjoys  one  of  those  varied  and  magnificent 
prospects  which  are  so  numerous  along  the  shores  of  the  Forth. 
'I'he  city  and  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Arthur  Seat,  are  distinctly 
seen.  From  the  steeple  of  the  church,  the  view  comprehends  many 
of  tlio  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland, 
Noutra  Hill  in  Berwickshire,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lammermuir  ridge, 
Tinto  in  I  Lanarkshire,  Ben-Lomundin  Dumbartonshire,  the  Campsie 
Hi  lis  in  Stirlingshire,  Ben-Ledi  in  Perthshire,  with  the  Ochils  in 
Fife  and  Clackmannanshire,  and  the  Pentlands  in  Mid-Lothian ; 
and.  beHides  these,  the  windings  of  the  Forth  from  Leith  almost  to 
Stirling. 
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of  Fife,  Inverkei thing  lias  an  air  of  antiquity.  It  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  King  William,  and  after- 
wards various  charters  from  other  kings  ;  these  wore  all 
confirmed  by  James  VI.  The  view  of  Edinburgh  from 
hence,  with  its  magnificent  castle,  buildings,  lof^y  spires, 
and  towering  monuments,  is  very  fine.  Two  miles  be- 
vond  this  town  the  road  enters 


NORTH  QUEENSFERRY, 

a  small  town  upon  a  promontory  on  the  Forth,  opposite 
to  one  on  the  southern  coast,  upon  which  South  Queens- 
ferry  is  situate.  This  village  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  boatmen  of  the  ferry,  who  hold  their  houses  in  feu 
under  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  successor  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Dunfcnnline.  It  is  called  by  Buchanan  Partus 
MargaritcD,  from  Queen  Margaret  having  frequently 
crossed  the  Forth  at  this  point.  The  inhabitants  long 
remained  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and 
so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Common  weal  tli,  Cromwell's 
Roundheads  were  astonished  to  find  here  a  chapel,  found- 
ed by  Robert  I.  used  as  a  place  of  Catholic  worship.  By 
those  root'imd-hranch-men  was  this  chapel  assailed,  and 
not  one  stone  Icfl  standing  upon  other ;  the  area  of  tho 
chapel  is  now  used  as  a  burying-ground  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  ferry  across  the  Forth  here  is  under  excellent  re- 
gulations, the  right  being  vested  in  a  numerous  Board 
of  Trustees,  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  who  have 
effected  many  valuable  improvements  by  the  erection  of 
piers  and  otherwise. 

The  tourist  crosses  the  Ferry,  and  landing  at  New- 
halls  Inn,  east  of  South  Queensferry,  proceeds  nine  miles 
to  Edinburgh. 

On  the  riglit,  above  the  town  of  Queensferry,  is  situate 
the  handsome  building  of  Duddingston  House  (G.  H. 
Dundas,  Escj.)  A  little  to  the  south,  upon  an  eminence, 
is  Dundas  Castle,  which  has  been  in  the  family  of  that 
name  upwards  of  700  years.  Part  of  this  building  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  square  tower;  the 
modern  part  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  arcliitccture ;  the 
views  it  commands  are  of  the  most  varied  and  interest- 
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ing  description.  About  four  miles  on  the  road  to  Eldin- 
burgh,  on  the  right,  is  Cragiehall  (Hope  Vere,  Esq.), 
and  on  tbe  left  the  entrance  to  Dalmeny  Park.  The 
banks  of  the  river  Almond  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
particularly  interesting,  and  well  deserve  a  visit.  The 
Old  Bridge  of  Cragiehall  is  singularly  romantic.  (^Vide 
page  25.)  A  mile  in  advance,  on  the  left,  is  Bamton 
House  (W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.) ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  another  mile  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Lauris- 
ton,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  famous  John  Lai^,  now  also 
the  property  of  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq. ;  the  castle  a  few 
years  ago  was  greatly  enlarged,  altered,  and  extended  in 
front,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  sixteenth  century ; — 
and  upon  the  right  Craigcrook  Castle  and  Ravelstone, 
pleasantly  situate.  On  the  tourist  passing  Craigleith 
Toll-bar,  a  rich  and  beautiful  view  of  the  city  bursts  up- 
on his  sight.  As  he  advances,  the  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  destitute  children,  endowed 
by  the  late  John  Watson,  W.  S.  who  died  in  1759,  with 
the  new  Orphan  Hospital,  erected  in  place  of  the  old 
building  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  North  Bridge, 
appear  on  his  right.  Passing  Dean  House,  Dean  Church, 
and  the  new  Episcopal  Chapel,  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  also  on  his  right,  he  en- 
ters the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  Dean  Bridge. 
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Pkocbeding  from  Edinburgh,  along  the  line  of  road 
described  in  the  First  Tour^'*  the  tourist  reaches  Fal- 
kirk ;  and  shortly  after  crosses  the  great  canal  at  Came- 
lon,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Falkirk,  where  the  road 
divides,  one  to  the  right  conducting  to  Stirling,  that 
upon  the  left  proceeding  to  Glasgow.  Pursuing  the  lat- 
ter, along  which  there  are  few  remarkable  objects,  pass 
Loan  head  toll-bar,  four  miles  beyond  Camelon  ;  on  the 
left  observe  Underwood  House,  and  Knowhead  House. 
Two  miles  farther  upon  the  left,  pass  Castle- Gary,  where 
there  is  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Agricola  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
another  mile,  the  road  enters  the  manufacturing  village 
of  Cumbernauld,  on  the  left  of  which  is  Cumbernauld 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Admiral  Fleming.  Seven 
miles  beyond  Cumbernauld,  the  road  enters  the  small 
village  ofBedlay;  passes  Frankfield  House  on  the  left; 
crosses  the  Monkland  Canal,  a  little  beyond  which  is 
Park  House.  The  road  then  continues  through  a  coun- 
try enlivened  with  thriving  villages ;  and  at  a  distance 
of  22^  miles  from  Falkirk,  enters  the  city  of 

GLASGOW, 

the  metropolis  of  the  west,  a  city  of  great  elegance  and 
regularity  of  plan.  The  houses  in  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  town,  have  in  general  a  neat  and  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  the  first  city  in  point  of  population  in 
Scotland,  second  only  to  London  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  Scotland.  It  wants  the  air  of  high  aristocratical 
elegance  peculiar  to  Edinburgh,  and  has  none  of  its  ro- 

•  There  are  other  two  roads  to  Glasgow,  the  one  by  Mid-Calder 
and  Whitburn,  and  the  other  by  Bathgate  and  Airdrie ;  but  this 
i«  only  a  few  miles  longer,  and  by  many  thought  the  most  agree- 
able, and  therefore  it  has  been  preferred.  There  is  some  very  ro- 
mantic scenery  about  Mid-Calder,  in  the  woods  belonging  to  Lord 
Torphichen.  A  road  strikes  off  beyond  Loanhead  toll-bar  to  Glas- 
gow, by  Kilsyth  and  Kirkintilloch ;  this  is  two  miles  longer  than 
*'ither  of  the  others,  but  a  very  agreeable  road. 
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mantle  grandeur.  Brought,  however,  so  often  in  compa- 
rison with  Edinburgh,  its  fine  streets  and  public  edifices 
are  apt  to  be  undervalued. 

Glasgow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  and  royal 
burghs  in  Scotland.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  St.  Ken- 
tigern,also  styled  St.  Mungo,  who  is  said  toliave  found- 
ed a  bishopric  here  in  the  year  5G0.  He  was  buried  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  where  liis  monument  is 
still  pointed  out.  William  the  Lion  erected  it  into  a 
burgh  of  barony,  subject  to  tlie  bishop ;  and,  in  1450, 
James  U.  erected  it  into  a  regality  in  favour  .of  the  bi- 
shop, who  appointed  nobles  to  the  office  of  bailie.  The 
Duke  of  Lennox,  in  1621,  acquired  an  absolute  grant  of 
this  office,  which  was  afterwards  resigned  to  the  Crown. 
In  1611,  James  VI.  granted  the  city  an  ample  charter, 
by  which  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  occupies  a  plain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  here  a  river  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  has  been  made  navigable  at  high 
tides  for  vessels  of  great  burden. 

The  Cathedral,  or  High  Churchy  is  the  most  distin- 
guished of  its  public  edifices.  It  stands  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  High  Street,  and  was  founded  by  John 
Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1123.  It  is  319  feet 
long,  63  feet  broad,  and  90  feet  high  within  the  walls, 
and  has  two  great  square  towers,  on  one  of  which  a  spire 
was  built  about  the  year  1430,  making  the  whole  height 
225  feet.  At  the  Keformation,  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction,  and,  except  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  in 
Kirkwall,  Orkney,  is  the  only  ancient  Gothic  Cathedral 
in  Scotland  remaining  entire.  It  is  now  divided  into  the 
Choir,  Outer  Church,  Iinier  High  Church,  and  Vaulted 
Cemetery.  The  Inner  Church  and  the  arched  roof  of 
the  adjoining  vestry,  which  is  supported  by  a  single 
pillar,  are  much  admired.  The  vaulted  Cemetery,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Inner  Church  (at  that  period  the 
Old  Barony  Church),  must  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Scottish  Novels :  in  the  one  entitled  Rob  ttoyy  a 
fearfully  vigorous  sketch  is  given  of  its  appearance,  and 
of  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  Francis  Oshal- 
distone. 

In  the  Fir  Park^  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Cathe- 
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dral,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox.  This  park  is  con- 
verted into  a  cemetery,  which,  for  beauty  and  effect,  has 
perhaps  no  equal  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

St,  John*s  Church  is  a  chaste  Gothic  fabric,  with  a 
magnificent  tower,  138  feet  high.  It  was  erected  in  1817, 
at  an  expense  of  £9000. 

St.  Georges  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
turreted  spire,  which  is  162  feet  in  height. 

St.  David's  Church,  a  very  handsome  Gothic  structure, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Rickman  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  lately  erected  at  the  head  of  Candleriggs  Street,  in 
room  of  the  Old  Ramshorn,  or  North-west  Church. — 
There  are  other  beautiful  churches,  but  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  noticing  them  particularly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  superb  Gothic  edi- 
fice, highly  ornamented ;  the  great  centre,  and  two  small- 
er windows,  are  enriched  with  painted  glass.  It  was  fi- 
nished in  in  1816,  and  contains  a  very  fine  organ,  built 
by  Wood,  Small,  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh. 

The  College  is  a  venerable  building,  situate  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Street,  and  presents  a  front  305  feet  in 
length,  with  three  lofty  gates  leading  to  four  courts  and 
the  interior  of  the  buildings ;  the  east  front  was  rebuilt 
in  1810.  It  was  founded  in  1450,  by  Bishop  TurnbuU, 
and  is  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  excepting 
St.  Andrew's.  The  original  foundation  consisted  of  a 
chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a  principal,  who  also 
taught  theology,  and  three  regents  or  professors  of  philo- 
sophy. For  its  endowments  and  revenues,  which  were 
at  first  very  small,  they  were  indebted  in  1459  to  the 
noble  family  of  Hamilton.  At  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  members,  who  were  chiefly  ecclesiastics, 
dispersed  to  avoid  the  popular  fiiry,  the  chancellor,  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  carried  away  with  him  to  France  all  the  charters 
and  muniments  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  images, 
relics,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris.  James  VI.  granted 
to  the  College  a  new  charter  of  erection,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  some  valuable  property.  Its  modern  establish- 
ment consists  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a 
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principal^  and  eighteen  professors;  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  1200. 

The  College  buildiugs  are  neat  and  commodious.  The 
principal  and  professors  possess  houses  contiguous  ;  and 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  buildings  is  a  garden  of  ten 
acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubberies.  Cromwell  was 
a  munificent  contributor  to  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings. 

The  University  Library^  which  is  a  valuable  and  vx- 
tensive  collection  of  books,  has  been  enriched  by  many 
donations.  It  contains  above  40,000  volumes,  and  se- 
veral curious  manuscripts  ;  among  the  latter  is  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Bible,  written  about  400  years  ago  upon 
parchment,  and  illuminated  with  curious  devices.  The 
author,  the  Rev.  Zachary  Boyd,  bequeathed  his  whole 
fortune  and  manuscripts  to  the  College. 

The  Htmterian  Museum  was  bequeathed  by  the  hitu 
celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter  to  the  University,  toge- 
ther with  £8000  to  erect  a  building  for  its  reception.  It 
consists  of  a  rare  and  valuable  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts;  his  own  extensive  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations ;  a  rich  assemblage  of  natural  curiosit'us, 
including  the  largo  collection  of  insects,  corals,  shells, 
and  fossils,  of  the  late  Dr.  Fothcrgill ;  and  tlni  most  com- 
plete cabinet  of  coins  and  mctiils  in  the  kingdom.  Tin; 
value  of  this  splendid  museum  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  £120,000.  Literary  and  scientific  men  have 
free  access  to  it,  upon  proper  application  to  the  trustees. 
The  public  are  admitted  by  tickets,  one  shilling  each. 
The  building  is  considered  the  chef-iVauvre  of  Stark, 
and  has  been  pronounced  the  chastest  specimen  of  mo- 
dern Doric  in  the  country. 

The  Observatory  of  the  University  stands  upon  an 
elevated  situation,  eastward  of  the  College  garden,  and 
beyond  the  Molendinar  Burn.  It  contains  a  valuable 
apparatus;  in  particular,  a  reflecting  telescope,  construct- 
ed by  Herschel,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  situate  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  westward,  and  consists  of  nearly  six  and  a  half  Scotch 
acres.  Though  formed  only  twelve  3'cars  ago,  it  is  al* 
ready  almost  unrivalled  for  the  richness  and  variety  of 
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its  tropical  productions.  Strangers  are  admitted  at  all 
times  by  an  order  from  a  proprietor. 

In  1796,  the  late  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  founded  an  academical  institution, 
which  may  justly  be  considered  the  parent  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  diffusion  among  all  classes 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  From 
Mr.  Anderson's  funds,  assisted  by  liberal  subscriptions,  a 
handsome  building  was  purchased,  in  which  courses  of 
popular  lectures  upon  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history, 
are  delivered.  A  new  institution,  upon  a  similar  plan, 
has  been  formed  by  the  operatives  of  Glasgow,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  certain  details  of  the  management  of 
Anderson's  Institution. 

The  Toion  Hall,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Trongate,  is  an  elegant  building.  Its  front  is  adorned 
with  a  range  of  Ionic  pilasters,  elevated  on  strong  rustic 
pillars,  with  arches,  forming  a  piazza  below,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  with  vases.  The  walls  of  the 
hall  are  decorated  with  trophies  and  full-length  portraits 
of  the  I3ritish  sovereigns,  commencing  with  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland ;  also  of  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  his  robes  as  Lord  Justice-General ;  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  full-length  marble  statue,  by  Flax- 
man,  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Tontine  Coffee-room, 
which  is  behind  the  piazza,  and  below  the  Town  Hall, 
is  74  feet  long  and  32  feet  broad.  It  is  supplied  not 
only  with  newspapers  from  every  part  of  Europe,  but 
also  with  all  the  principal  periodical  publications,  and  is 
conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  all  strangers 
having  free  admission.  In  front  of  the  town  Hall  is  an 
equestrian  statute  of  William  III. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  as  an  instance  of  spirited  enter- 
prise, is  a  pile  of  gorgeous  architecture.  It  stands  un- 
rivalled as  a  public  edifice.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  one  spacious  hall,  the  pillars,  roof,  and  every  attribute 
of  which  are  magnificent.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  newspapers,  shipping  and  commercial  lists,  and 
other  periodicals.  Strangers  are  admitted  without  any 
formal  introduction. 
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The  New  Jail  and  Public  Offices^  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Saltmarket  Street,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Green,  form 
a  large  quadrangular  building,  with  two  courts  in  the 
interior,  and  a  fine  front  and  portico  of  the  Doric  order. 
This  elegant  structure,  which  is  215  feet  in  length  by 
114  in  breadth,  cost  £34,000. 

The  Green  lies  south-east  of  the  city,  and  stretches 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Clyde.  This  beautiful 
lawn  is  public  property,  and  consists  of  108  acres,  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  gravel-walks.  It  forms  a  charm- 
ing promenade,  and  is  much  resorted  to,  both  for  health 
and  recreation  ;  and  it  commands  fine  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  On  the  Green  stands  a  handsome 
obelisk^  143  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson.  Soon  after  its  erection,  it  was  rent  by 
lightning  ;  but  now  it  is  completely  repaired. 

A  monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  George 
Square,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a 
beautiful  column,  80  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  sta- 
tue. In  the  same  square,  on  a  handsome  pedestal,  is 
erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  James  Watt ;  and 
another,  in  bronze,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices,  we  may  notice  the 
Theatrey  which  was  situate  in  Queen  Street.  It  was 
erected  in  1805,  at  an  expense  of  £18,500,  and  could 
accommodate  1500  persons.  This  building,  however, 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1828.  The  scenery, 
particularly  the  landscapes  and  drop-scene,  by  Nasmyth, 
were  much  admired.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  theatre 
out  of  London,  but  of  a  size  disproportioued  to  the  slen- 
der patronage  which  it  received. 

Of  the  many  buildings  devoted  to  charitable  purposes 
in  the  city,  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum 
deserve  particular  notice,  for  the  elegance  of  their  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  their  internal  regu- 
lation and  manngement :  indeed  they  may  vie  with  any 
similar  institutions  in  the  kindom,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 
The  Royal  Infirmary  stands  on  an  elevated  situation, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  High  Street,  and  near 
to  the  Cathedral.  This  beautiful  structure  was  erected 
in  1792,  from  designs  by  the  celebrated  Adam.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome, 
lighted  on  all  sides. 
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The  Lunatic  Asylum^  established  in  1817)  situate  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  is  much  admired  for  the 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  its  design.  The  centre  of  this 
fine  edifice  is  also  crowned  by  a  noble  dome. 

As  a  seat  of  learning,  Glasgow  holds  a  distinguished 
rank.  Of  the  eminent  men  it  has  produced,  we  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Hutcheson,  Smith,  Simson, 
and  Reid,  in  philosophy;  and  Moore,  Richardson,  Young, 
and  Jardine^  in  classical  and  polite  literature.  Campbell, 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  is  a  native,  and  in  1829, 
was  Lord  Rector  of  the  University. 

Glasgow  is  famed  for  the  elegant  and  correct  editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  which  have  issued 
from  the  press  of  R.  and  A.  Foulis,  and  of  their  succes- 
sors, printers  to  the  University.  The  celebrated  type- 
foundry  of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Sons,  late  of  Glas- 
gow, is  well  known  all  over  Europe. 

The  police  establishment  of  the  city  deserves  great 
praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  economy,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  community. 

We  can  only  briefly  advert  to  the  numerous  manufac- 
tures and  extensive  commerce  of  Glasgow.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  villages  dependent  on  its  capital,  and  with 
which  it  is  in  some  measure  connected.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  river  are  the  Calton,  Parkhouse,  Camlachie, 
Anderston,  Finnieston,  &c. ;  and  on  the  south  side  is 
the  extensive  barony  of  the  Gorbals,  including  Hutchi- 
sontown  and  Tradestown.  Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
situate  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
twenty  miles  below  Glasgow,  may  be  considered  the 
ports  of  the  city ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  river  having 
been  improved,  the  harbour  at  the  Broomielaw,  imme- 
diately below  the  new  bridge,  is  crowded  with  shipping. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  first  boat  propelled 
by  steam  in  Britain,  was  employed  on  the  Clyde,  which 
may  now  be  said,  almost  literally,  to  swarm  with  steam- 
boats, which  sail  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  towns 
and  islands  on  the  west  coast. 

Two  bridges,  an  ancient  one  of  eight  arches,  lately 
widened  by  means  of  iron  balustrades  from  designs  of 
Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  and  a  modern  one  of  seven  arches, 
designed  by  Milne,  cross  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  and 
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open  a  communication  with  the  shire  of  Renfrew.  There 
is  a  third  splendid  bridge,  lately  erected.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  neat  wooden  bridge.* 

Glasgow  possesses  many  advantages  for  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Placed  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal- 
fields, and  in  a  dbtrict  abounding  in  minerals,  it  has 
ready  access  by  the  Clyde,  and  by  the  Great  Canal  con- 
necting that  river  with  the  Forth,  to  both  the  Atlantic 
and  German  Oceans. 

Of  its  staple  manufactures,  two  of  the  principal  are 
cotton  twist,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  ; 
in  some  branches  of  the  latter,  it  is  unrivalled.  Stran- 
gers should  not  omit  to  visit  some  of  its  extensive  mills 
for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  In  steam  navigation 
some  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  world,  with  improved 
machinery,  have  been  built  here. 

By  means  of  steam-boats,  the  markets  of  Glasgow  are 
thrown  open  to  the  surplus  stock  of  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands.  This  is  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  breeder  of  stock,  as  well  as  to 
the  consumer ;  the  one  is  enriched,  and  his  whole  district 
improved  and  cultivated — the  other  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  the 
effects  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  manners  and  con- 
dition of  the  whole  population. 

The  skill  of  its  manufacturers,  and  the  enterprise  of 
its  merchants,  aided  by  the  general  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  placed  Glasgow  in  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  commereiiil  cities  of  Europe.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Scotland  zealously  to  pro- 
mote great  and  national  objects.    Wealth  and  prosperity 

•  We  are  glad  to  hoar  that  it  is  intended  to  open  up  a  grand 
approach  to  this  city  from  Drynion,  Balfron,  Milngavie,  and  othor 
towns  to  the  north-west.  Tlie  new  line  of  road  coming  into  town 
is  to  hranch  off  from  thc^  GarHCu])c  road,  a  little  above  Daws-hohn, 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  Bonneville.  The  new  road  will  proceed 
clown  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  passing  under  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  Great  Aijueduct  Bridge,  and  from  thence  through 
the  lands  of  Garbraid,  or  Balgray,  Kelvinside,  and  one  or  two 
other  properties,  till  it  reach  Woodside  Cotton-mills,  and  from 
thence  communications  will  be  made  to  all  the  great  avenues  lead- 
ing into  the  west  end  of  the  city. 
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have  been  the  consequence  of  its  public  spirit ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  we  may 
state  that,  in  1780,  the  city  contained  42,800  souls;  in 
1821,  154,000,  being  an  increase  of  111,200  in  forty 
years;  and  in  1831,  according  to  the  Government  cen- 
sus, 202,426,  and  it  is  still  rapidly  increasing. 

The  great  body  of  the  lower  orders  are  intelligent  be- 
yond the  same  class  in  any  other  country,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  through 
the  medium  of  parochial  schools,  certainly  the  most  va- 
luable boon  ever  conferred  on  Scotland.  Most  import- 
ant benefits  may  also  be  expected  to  result  from  those 
recent  institutions,  (Schools  of  Arts,)  for  the  instruction 
of  mechanics,  of  which  Glasgow  first  set  the  example  by 
its  Andersonian  Institution  ;  it  is  sincerely  to  be  wished, 
that  similar  institutions  may  rapidly  extend  to  every 
town  in  the  kingdom. 


After  leaving  Glasgow  the  road  proceeds  westward, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  passes  through  the 
flourishing  village  of  Anderston  ;  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  Glasgow,  enters  the  village  of  Partick,  where 
once  stood  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop,  the  lands  of 
which  were  granted  by  the  Regent  Murray  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Bakers  of  Glasgow,  for  services  they  had 
rendered  to  his  army  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side.*  The  corporation  has  here  erected  extensive  mills 
and  granaries  upon  the  river  Kelvin.  This  river,  which 
flows  from  the  Campsie  hills,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  The  road  lies  through  a  delightful  vale, 
enriched  by  charming  villas  and  pleasure-grounds.  Afler 
passing  Scotstown  ( ■  Oswald),  seated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  five  miles  from  Glasgow,  Elderslie 
(—Spiers,  Esq.),  and  other  fine  seats,  are  seen  upon 
the  opposite  shore  ;  beyond  which  a  fine  view  is  here 

*  On  both  sides 'of  the  road  from  Anderston  to  Partick  are 
passed  many  delightful  comitry-seats  and  gardens,  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Clyde,  stands  the  village  of  Govan,  having  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  new 
church  give  it  a  strong  resemblance  to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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obtained  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Renfrew,  and  a  little 
farther  down,  Kenfield  House,  (A.  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Blytheswood.)  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  altogether  an  elegant  building,  situate  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river.  The  debouchure  of  the 
river  Cart  here  presents  a  tine  prospect.  On  the  right 
are  now  seen  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  diverging  north-east, 
and  terminating  with  the  rock  of  Dunbuck,  which,  near 
to  Dumbarton,  is  washed  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Eight 
and  a  half  miles  from  Glasgow,  North  Bar,  or  Sempill 
House,  and  a  mile  farther  on,  Erskine  House,  the  mag- 
nificent new  mansion  of  Lord  Blantyrc,  are  seen  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde.  Cross  the  canal  by  a  draw- 
bridge, pass  Dalniuir  House,  paper-mill,  and  blcach-iield, 

and  Mountblow  ( Dunn,  Esq.)  on  the  right;  and  about 

two  miles  to  the  right,  at  the  village  of  Duntochar,  there 
is  a  Roman  bridge,  in  complete  repair  ;  this  is  near  the 
line  of  the  Roman  wall ;  by  the  bridge  will  be  seen  a 
small  cascade.  About  nine  miles  from  Glasgow  the  road 
ascends  Dalnotter  Hill.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  the 
village  of  Kilpatrick,  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  and  here  his  tombstone  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

The  prospect  from  Dalnotter  Hill  is  grand  and  ex- 
tensive ;  the  Clyde  flowing  on  majestically,  while  nu- 
merous seats  and  line  plantations  adorn  its  banks.  The 
Frith  expands  before  us,  and  its  shores  are  afrrooably 
diversiiied  wltli  capo  and  bay;  while  the  bold  head- 
land, raising  its  rocky  summit  above  copse  and  l)rush- 
wood,  is  sofYencd  in  the  inverted  landscape,  wliicli  is 
reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  in  the  waters  of  tho  Clyde. 
Vessels  glide  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  jjlisten  in 
the  sun,  above  clouds  of  smoke  that  trail  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep,  and  mark  the  courses  of  the  steam- 
boats. Argyll's  Bowling-Green  rises  in  the  distance, 
above  the  woods  of  Roseneath,  a  noble  seat  of  the  l)uk(» 
of  Argyll.  Upon  the  right,  the  plain  of  Dumbarton 
opens  to  our  view,  and  the  huge  rock  rears  its  gray  crest 
above  the  Frith,  there  of  an  imposing  breadth.  The 
town  is  distingiiislied  by  the  turrets  of  its  fortress,  and 
is  also  poiut(id  out  by  pillars  of  smoke  ascending  from 
its  glass-works.     South  of  Dunbuck  Hill,  the  interesting 
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ruins  of  Dunglass  Castle,  with  its  ivyed  rocks  and  shel- 
tered  nook  of  emerald  green,  here  gracefnlly  indent  the 
river ;  and  more  upon  the  right,  many  fine  seats  are 
surmoimted  by  the  wooded  hills  of  Kilpatrick.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  river  we  observe,  among  lofty  trees, 
Erskine  House,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Blantyre»  but 
in  former  times,  and  until  1638,  a  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Mar.  On  the  coast  opposite  to  Dumbarton^  iqwn 
an  elevated  bank,  stands  Finlayston  House,  until  UUely 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  Farther  upon  the 
left,  we  distinguish  Port-Glasgow  and  Grepnocky  the 
scones  of  busy  commerce ;  and  in  this  direction  the  view 
is  bounded  by  the  lofty  and  cloud- ci^t  mountaim  of 
Cowal. 

The  road  passes  through  Kilpatrick  village  ;  and  two 
utiles  farther  on,  Bowling-Bay  and  Inn,  on  the  left, 
where  the  great  canal  joins  the  Clyde.  The  road  now 
continues  close  to  the  river  ;  on  the  right,  surroiinded 
with  wood,  is  the  sweetly-situate  villa  of  Glenarbach, 
the  proi)orty  of  Robert  Glasgow,  Esq.  of  Mountgrenan ; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Friskie 
1  lall  is  seen  on  the  left ;  and  next  Auchentorlie  (— — - 
Bu(;hanan,  Esq.)  on  the  right.  At  a  little  distance 
upon  the  left,  on  a  promontory  above  the  Clyde,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Dunglass  Castle,  where  the  great  Roman 
wall  of  Agricola  terminated.  (See  page  51.)  This 
fortress  was  once  a  Roman  station,  and  in  the  time  of 
Oomwell  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Here 
the  river  widens,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  est- 
uary ;  new  beauties  appear  in  sight ;  wooded  rocky 
Iiills  and  elegant  villas,  enrich  and  diversify  the  land- 
sca])(>.  A  little  farther  on,  Ben-Lomond  is  seen  In  the 
distancf!  raising  his  dusky  and  solid  mass  against  the 
ijortliern  horizon.  The  road  passes  on  the  right  the  hill 
of  Dunbuck,  which  presents  a  formidable  basaltic  ap- 
pcanuKie.  From  its  summit  the  magnificent  prospect 
amply  repays  the  trouble  of  ascending  it.  The  road, 
winding  round  the  base  of  the  rock,  conducts  to  the  burgh 
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siluat(;  u])()n  the  east  bank  of  the  Leven,  which  almost 
surrounds  it.     It  is  the  county  town,  and  was  once  the 
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1  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons.  It  possesses  con- 
ible  manufactures,  particularly  in  window  glass, 
which  Government  receives  annually  upwards  of 
000  of  revenue  ;  it  has  also  some  maritime  com- 
!.  Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from 
istle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Balcluika  of 
n,  the  Alcluyd  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the 
Briton  of  the  Caledonians,  afler  they  were  confin- 
ithin  the  territory  north  of  the  Leven.  It  has 
command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and  was 
lered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Highlands.  The  Cas- 
Dumbarton  is  a  very  imposing  object.  The  rock, 
i  rises  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Clyde,  is  cleft  about 
liddle,  and  presents  two  summits ;  its  sides  are 
;ic  and  rugged  ;  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  though 
have  a  good  effect,  giving  to  the  rock  an  appear- 
)f  strength  and  security.  The  fortress  is  entered  by 
e  at  the  bottom ;  and  within  the  rampart  which 
ds  the  entrance,  are  the  guard-house  and  lodgings 
ficers.  From  thence  the  ascent  is  by  a  long  Hight 
3ps  to  the  place  where  the  rock  divides :  here  is  a 
ry,  with  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  a  fine  well, 
g  a  reservoir  constantly  filled  with  water.  Above 
,  on  the  lower  summit  of  the  rock,  are  several  bat- 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  access  to  the  higher 
arrower  summit,  terminating  in  a  peak,  is  very  difii- 
md  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Wallace^ s  Seat. 
former  times  the  Castle  was  deemed  impregnable. 
},  however,  once  reduced  by  famine  by  Egbert,  King 
>rthumberland,  in  the  year  756  ;  and  once  by  esca- 
in  the  year  1571.  The  latter  exploit,  one  of  the 
daring  enterprises  which  history  records,  was  exe- 
.  by  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  and  a  small 
of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Regent  Lennox. 
'  scaled  the  rock  and  ramparts  under  cloud  of  night, 
t  day-break,  after  a  stout  resistance  by  the  garrison 
d  there  by  Queen  Mary's  friends,  made  themselves 
ITS  of  the  place.  This  was  the  last  fortress  that 
i  out  for  Queen  Mary  during  the  wars  that  preceded 
stablishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
le  situation  of  the  castle  is  singularly  picturesque  ; 
from  the  upper  batteries  are  some  most  extensive 
3.     Northward  is  seen  Loch- Lomond,  bounded  by 
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ragged  mountains,  among  which  Ben-Lomond  is  distin-- 
guished  by  its  enormous  bulk  and  pointed  summit. 
Between  the  lake  and  Dumbarton  is  the  rich  vale  of 
Leven,  watered  by  the  once  pastoral  river  of  that  name, 
its  banks  now  whitened,  not  so  much  by  daisies  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  as  by  innumerable  bleach- 
fields,  giving  occupation  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
villages  which  have  started  up  since  Smollett  composed 
his  Ode  to  the  Leven  Water.  Looking  across  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Clyde,  Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock  appear 
on  the  opposite  shore,  seated  under  a  precipitous  ridge ; 
and  upon  the  right,  the  high  mountains  of  Argyllshire 
terminate  the  prospect.  Turning  eastward,  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Clyde  is  disclosed  to  view  ;  the  windings 
of  the  river  are  distinctly  traced  ;  and  in  a  clear  day, 
the  smoke  of  Glasgow  is  seen  to  hang  like  a  dark  cloud 
upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  rock  of  Dumbarton,  which  is  560  feet  high,  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  detachedabout  the  same 
distance  from  any  other  hill  or  mountain,  as  before  ob- 
served is  basaltic  ;  and  some  parts  of  it  are  strongly 
magnetic — a  circumstance  noticed  by  Buchanan  the  his- 
torian. The  late  Professor  Anderson  of  Glasgow  made 
several  experiments  upon  the  rock,  and  marked  with 
paint  the  magnetic  parts,  with  the  direction  of  its  poles. 
On  the  south  side,  near  the  top  of  the  western  peak,  a 
large  exposed  rock  has  been  pointed  out  on  which  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  and,  from  its  situation,  is 
probably  that  alluded  to  by  Buchanan.  The  true  Scot- 
tish thistle,  the  emblem  of  the  country,  grows  luxuriantly 
at  the  bottom,  and  even  at  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

On  leaving  Dumbarton,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Leven 
by  a  handsome  bridge,*  the  road  taking  a  northern  di- 

*  We  have  adhered  to  the  ordinary  and  most  direct  route  from 
Dumbarton  to  Loch-Lomond.  But  the  lake  may  be  reached  upon 
the  east  side,  by  another  agreeable  and  not  very  circuitous  route, 
by  which  also  the  Trosachs  and  Loch-KAtrine  may  be  visited  from 
(Glasgow.     Leaving  Dumbarton  by  this  route,  the  road  proceeds 

along  the  Leven,  passing  Leven-side  ( Campbell,  Esq.)  on  the 

left ;  <ind  before  turning  towards  Drymen,  a  glimpse  is  obtamed 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch-Lomond,  where  the  Leveo  is- 
sues from  it.  The  Church  of  Bonhill,  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, is  a  striking  object.  In  the  churchyard  is  one  of  the  Ingest 
Tish  trees  in  Scotland  :  there  is  a  hollow  or  room  in  its  trunki  nine 
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ar  paaaing  the  tridge  okot  4iieSndiiQlc,«ianaA])fnBaii; 
looaed  tuoiii^  »  paaa  in  tha  inflimtaiii%  (BaalmMb%)  to 
Iii0 pleaaiire-groimda of  Bnciianan  HouaaaKtond*  iJoob- 
id  and  its  enTirona  again  appear  in  linU  ikm  ;  and  at  Bow. 
lan,  seated  at  the  base  of  Beoi-Lomondy  and  upon  the  mar- 
the  lake,  the  road  terminates.  Here  there  ia  »  comfortable 
d  a  feny^  with  a  boat  for  conveying  caoiagea  and  horsea 
the  lake. 

I  travellw  wishing  to  reach  the  Troaaeha  and  Loch-Eatrina 
3  ronte^  will  pro<^ed  from  Drymen  to  Oartmorey  a  diatanoe 

miles.    Gartmore  House  ( Graham,  Esq.)  is  remaik- 

or  its  elegant  drawing-room,  and  had  onoe  a  oolleetion  of 
igs  by  the  first  masters-  From  Gartmore  to  Aberfoyie  ia 
Doiles  and  a  half. 

I  Tourist  is  now  referred  to  the  IiToie  in  the  First  Tour,  at 
by  consulting  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  eseuz^ 
>  Loch-Ard,  Loch-Chon,  and  Loch^Arklet,  westwards— to 
hke  of  Menteith  eastward  ;.-or  to  strike  across  the  country 
b  to  the  Tiosachs. 

I  most  agreeable  and  compendious  tour,  or  rather  detour« 
can  possibly  be  made  by  the  pedestrian,  is  firom  Dumbarton 
men ;  thence  to  Aberfoyie ;  and,  after  visiting  the  lakes 
i  vicinity,  from  Aberfoyie  to  the  Trosachs  and  the  head  of 
Blatrine ;  thence  to  Inversnaid,  upon  the  shore  of  Loch-Lo- 
by  the  path  described  in  our  First  Tour  ;  and  from  Inver« 
across  the  lake,  by  a  ferry  to  Tarbet.  There  is  a  good  road 
>rynien  to  Stirling,  by  Kippen,  24  milea,  tlurongh  a  rich  and 
ified  country ...rtd!?  p.  65. 
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the  left.*  The  whole  scenery  now  before  the  touristy 
for  several  miles  up  the  valci  is  delightful.  Mansions, 
cottages,  prosperous  yiilages,  plantations^  and  finely  or- 
namented pleasure-grounds,  occur  in  constant  succession. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  on  leaving  Dumbarton,  the 
whole  road  to  Arroquhar,  a  distance  of  about  23  miles, 
is  superlatively  beautifUl,  presenting  a  succession  of  ob- 
jects that  cannot  be  contemplated  without  exhibiting 
some  charm  or  other — ^the  busy  hum  of  industry,  the 
green-mantled  silvan  scene,  the  grassy  hill,  and  dark 
blue  mountain,  all  conspire  to  raise  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  delight. 

The  Leven,  or  Soft  River,  is  no  longer  that  rural 
stream,  so  beautifully  apostrophbed  by  Smollett  in  one 
of  the  most  charming  odes  in  the  English  language.^ 
Its  waters  are  of  the  most  limpid  purity  and  softness^ 

•  A  road  here  branches  off  to  Helensburgh  by  Cardross,  np  the 
Qareloch  to  Lech-Long  side,  and  so  on  to  Azroohar. 

f  On  Leven^s  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th*  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  ware 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrent  stains  thy  limpid  source ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o*er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polish*d  pebbles  spread  ; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads,  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride  ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war  : 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par, 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  channing  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  hedges  flower*d  with  eglantine. 
Still  on  thy  banks,  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses,  chanting  o*er  the  pail ; 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  industry,  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared^ 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard* 
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weD  suited  to  the  purposes  of  bleaching  and  printfields, 
with  which  its  banks  are  covered.  Two  miles  from  Dum- 
barton, on  the  right,  is  Dalquharn  House  (—  Scott, 
Esq.)  the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  Smollett  ;*  and  a 
little  to  the  left  may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  James  Smollett,  Esq.  of  Bonhill,  his  cousin- 
german.  It  is  a  Tuscan  column,  terminated  by  a  vase, 
with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Liatin,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Stoy,  Trareller  ! 
If  elegance  of  taste  and  wit. 

If  fertility  of  genius. 

And  an  unrivalled  talent 

In  delineating  the  characters  of  mankind, 

Have  ever  attracted  thy  admiration  ; 

Pause  awhile 

On  the  memory  of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D. 

One  more  than  commonly  endowed  with 

Those  virtues,  which,  in  a  Man  and  a  Citizen, 

You  would  praise  or  imitate  ; 

Who, 

Having  secured  the  applause  of  posterity, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  abilities, 

And  a  peculiar  felicity  of  composition, 

Was,  by  a  rapid  and  cruel  distemper. 

Snatched  from  this  world,  in  the  LI.  year  of  his  age. 

He  lies  interred  near  Leghorn  in  Italy. 

In  testimony  of  his  many  and  great  virtues. 

This  empty  monument, 

The  only  pledge,  alas  !  of  his  affection, 

is  erected 

On  the  banks  of  tlic  Leven, 

The  scene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  latest  poems, 

By  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill, 

His  Cousin  ; 

Who  would  rather  have  expected  this  last 

Tribute  from  him. 

Go !  and  remember 

This  honour  was  not  given  alone  to  the 

Memory  of  the  deceased. 

But  for  the  encouragement  of  others. 

Deserve  like  him,  and  be  like  him 

Rewarded. 

•  A  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

Or.  Smollett,  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  edition  of  liis  works  by 

Robert  Anderson,  M.  D.  the  amiable  and  learned  biographer  of  the 

British  Poets,  who  died  20th  February  1830,  much  regretted  by  a 

numerous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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A  little  &rther  on  is  the  populous  village  of  Renton, 
most  pleasantly  situate ;  across  the  river,  a  mile  east- 
ward, is  Leven-side  (James  Ewing,  Esq.),  in  the  midst 
of  thriving  plantations  ;  close  to  the  village,  and  nearly 
encircled  by  the  river,  is  Cordale,  the  sweet  residence 

of Stirling,  Esq.  and  Dalquharn  Printfields>  which 

are  politely  shown  to  strangers  on  application.  The 
internal  economy  of  these  establishments  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors  ;  the  scene  of  active  industry  every 
where  displayed,  combined  with  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  place,  excite  the  most  pleasing  sensations.  Proceed- 
ing onward,  on  the  right  is  Bonhill  (*—^  Smollett,  Esq.) 
and  beyond,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the  village  of  Bon- 
hill,  which,  with  its  church  and  tower,  forms  an  interest- 
ing object  in  the  landscape.  Passing  through  the  neat 
vifiage  of  Alexandria,  three  miles  from  Dumbarton,  and 
leaving  Overtown  on  the  left,  the  road  enters  the  lux- 
uriant plantations  of  Broomley  and  Levenfield.  On 
the  left  is  Broomley  House  (Miss  Alston),  and  on  the 

right  Levenfield  ( Tod,  Esq.)     On  the  opposite  side 

of  the  road,  a  little  farther  on,  at  no  great  distance,  is 
Tillichewn  Castle,  situate  upon  an  eminence.  It  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  a  splendid  edifice,  the 
property  of Horrocks,  Esq. ;  the  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  well  deserve  inspection.  From  its 
elevated  situation,  many  beautiful  prospects  are  obtained 
from  the  castle,  and  fronting,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  Leven-Bank  (  Arthur,  Esq.),  and  in 

view  are  many  other  interesting  objects.  Proceeding 
forward  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  the  right  a  road 
leads  to  Balloch  Ferry,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  from 
Dumbarton.*     A  little  farther  on  to  the  left  is  Wood- 


*  A  stage-coaeh  leaves  Dumbarton  daily  for  Balloch,  where  » 
steam-boat  receives  passengers,  and  conveys  them  to  the  different 
islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  remarkable  objects  upon  its  shores. 
However  unpleasant  a  steam-boat,  with  its  smoking  funnel,  may 
at  first  appear,  yet  we  are  convinced  it  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of 
catching  views  of  lake  scenery.  It  pursues  its  uniform,  steady,  and 
undeviating  course,  with  a  motion  so  slight  and  monotonous,  as  to 
leave  the  eye  and  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to  range  over  and  feed 
upon  the  beauties  around,  and  these  are  better  seen  from  on  board 
a  steamer  than  from  the  land  at  any  one  point. 
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bank  (Miss  Scott)  behind  which,  hills  rise  precipitously 
oyer  hanging  woods  and  fertile  fields.  On  the  right  is 
seen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  opening  of  the  river, 
towards  the  north-east,  Balloch  Castle  ( ■  Buchanan, 
Esq.)  and  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
stood  Balloch,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  once  power- 
ful family  of  Lennox ;  its  site  and  moat  are  still  visible. 
A  little  farther  north  is  Butruich  Castle,  in  ruins.  The 
tourist,  after  passing  Woodbank,  beholds  the  ''  lofty 
Ben-Lomond"  rising  majestically  before  him ;  his  eye, 
dropping  from  its  aeriel  wandering,  catches  with  rapture 
the  first  glance  of  the  Queen  of  British  Lakes  ;  and  his 
mind  will  now  be  excited  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the 
surrounding  objects,  which  increase  in  interest  as  he 
proceeds.  The  road  runs  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  loch,  the  view  of  which  is  often  interrupted  by  luxu- 
riant trees  which  skht  its  margin  ;  it  passes  Spittle  on 
the  left,  and,  beyond  the  five  mile  stone,  Cameron  House 
on  the  right,  a  delightful  seat  belonging  to  —  Smol- 
lett, Esq.  of  Bonhill.  A  mile  farther,  it  passes  Belretiro 
(Miss  Rouet)  on  the  left,  sweetly  situate  among  trees 
and  shrubbery.     Another  mile  forward,  on  the  right,  is 

Arden,  ( Buchanan,  Esq.),  placed  in  the  midst  of 

a  fine  park,  skirted  by  the  road  on  the  one  side,  and  thc^. 
lake  on  the  other.  The  tourist  should  visit  the  grounds 
and  house,  in  which  is  an  original  picture  of  Uob  Key 
Macgregor.  On  the  left,  the  road  passes  Mid-Koss  and 
Dunjin^  or  the  Hill  of  Fingal,*  (Duiifionn  means  lite- 
ally  the  Fair  Uilly  without  any  reference  to  Fingal 
the  Fair  Stranger^)  according  to  tradition  one  of  thf 
strongholds  of  that  illustrious  king ;  and  at  the  Pass  of 
Arden  it  may  be  presumed  he  stenmied  the  tide  of  battle. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Romans  would  attempt  to 
penetrate  this  Pass,  as  well  as  those  at  Dunkeld,  Callander, 
and  Comrie  ;  for  in  this  quarter  terminated  the  celebrated 
wall  of  Antoninus.  On  the  north-east  side  of  Dunfin, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  arc  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Bannachra,  overhanging  the  entrance  to  Glen- 

*  Pinkerton  admits  that  many  rivers  and  mountains  in  Scotland 
ytere  named  by  the  ancient  Celtic  mhabitants,  and  still  retain  their 
primitive  appellation  ;  therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  if  Fingal  lived, 
may  not  Ossian  have  sung  ? 
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Fruin,  or  the  vale  of  Lamentation.  This  Castle  was 
in  days  of  yore  the  abode  of  the  Colquhouns,  between 
whom  and  the  Macgregors  a  furious  battle  took  place 
in  Glenfruin  in  1602  ;  in  the  onset  200  of  the  Colqu- 
houns  were  slain.  After  their  success,  the  Macgregors 
cruelly  murdered  eighty  youths  of  the  Colquhouns,  who 
had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  witness  the  fight ;  and  as  a 
punishment  for  this  barbarous  butchery  of  innocent  per- 
sons, the  clan  Macgregor  or  Alpin,  were  proscribed  bylaw, 
and  ordered  to  renounce  their  name ;  but  their  legal  rights 
were  restored  to  them  in  17^5,  afler  a  century  of  shame 
and  suffering ;  the  chief  of  the  Colquhouns  was  basely 
murdered  in  1640,  in  the  castle  of  Banachra,  by  one 
of  the  clan  M^Farlane. 

*'  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilPd  in  Glenfruin, 
And  Baimachra*8  groan*  to  our  slogan  replied.*' 

Emerging  from  the  woods  of  Arden,  the  road  passes 
Mid- Ross  on  the  right,  and  Auchintulloch,  on  the  left ; 
crossing  a  bridge  over  Aldegallan  Burn,  it  proceeds 
through  verdant  meadows  and  cultivated  fields^  with  the 
fine  woods  of  Ross-lodge  on  the  right,  and  the  vistas 
affording  some  charming  views  of  the  lake.  The  opening 
into  Glen-Finlas  is  on  the  left. 

An  expansive  view  of  the  dark  blue  lake  at  its  great- 
est breadth,  and  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  her«  ob- 
tained. Inchmurrin,  opposite  to  Mid-Ross,  is  the  largest 
of  the  islands,  being  two  miles  long  by  one  broad.  It 
is  converted  into  a  deer  forest  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, who  has  a  keeper  resident  upon  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  live  stock  and  the  woods.  Near  the  west  end 
of  the  island,  surrounded  by  sturdy  oaks,  is  a  castle  in 
ruins,  once  a  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lennox. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  three  miles  north  of 
Arden  on  the  right,  is 

ROSSDOE, 

the  splendid  residence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart. ; 
the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  beautiful  avenue  ;  the 
house  is  romantically  situate  upon  a  fine  peninsula, 
formed  by  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  lake.  The  mansion  is 
elegant,  and,  with  the^grounds,  well  deserves  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  tourist.    From  a  promontory  that  overhangs 
the  lake,  he  may  behold  its  numeroui  islands  of  various 
shf^)es  and  sizes,  the  cloud-capt  Ben  Lomond,  the  Arro- 
quhar  mountains,  and  to  the  west,  steep  hills  towering 
over  fertile  plains,  shady  groves,  and  diversified  pleasure- 
grounds.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  house  is  a  tower  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  family  of  Luss,  the  last  heiress  of 
which  married  Colquhoun  of  Colquhoun,  their  posterity 
assuming  that  name ;  the  extensive  domains  of  this  heir- 
ess thus  centred  in,  and  have  remained  in  the  possession 
of^  their  descendants.     Leaving  the  bewitching  demesne 
of  Rossdoe,  the  route  pursued  is  along  the  fringed  mar- 
gin of  the  lake ;  the  road  here  is  beautifully  romantic. 
Inch-Galbraith,  with  its  castle  in  ruins,  and  Inch-Tav- 
anach,  are  on  the  right ;  the  latter,  like  Inch-Murrin, 
converted  into  a  deer  forest.     It  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  300  feet  above  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  although 
rocky,  is  most  luxuriantly  wooded ;  it  is  about  a  mile 
in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  the  property 
of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart.     On  the  left  the  road 
passes  Auldochy  and  Redwood  ;  and  near  to  Camstradeii 
on  the  right,  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
Bart,  it  increases  in  interest   and  beauty.     This  is  a 
delightful  place,  the  park  in  wliich   tlie   house  stands 
being  environed  on  three  sides  by  water,  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  lake,  and  the  north  by  the  water  of  Luss. 
The  road  passes  extensive  blue  slate  quarries  on  tlio  left, 
from  which  immense  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  Glas- 
gow and  other  parts   of  the   kingdom.     Crossing   the 
bridge  of  Luss,  and  leaving  Glen-Luss  on  the  lef^,  through 
which  the  water  rapidly  descends  to  the  lake  from  the 
distant  mountains,  to  which  the  green  hills  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  form  a  striking  contrast — thirteen 
miles  from  Dumbarton  the  tourist  reaches  the  Inn  of 


LUSS. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  inn  are  the  village  and 
church  of  Luss,  situate  upon  a  headland  that  projects 
into  the  lake.  The  whole  place  is  romantically  beauti- 
ful, and  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  lake  is  obtained 
from  a  hill  behind  the  manse  ;  but  from  a  point  of  land 
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beyond  the  village,  the  view  is  interestiDg  in  an  extreme 
degree,  and  by  many  thought  to  equal  that  from  the 
hiU.  The  tourist  will  find  the  surrounding  scenery  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  of  the  most  interesting  description 
imaginable ;  here  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  admi- 
rably combined.  The  situation  of  L\i8s  is  said  to  be 
very  healthy ;  and  many  instances  of  the  longevity  of  its 
inhabitants  are  recorded.  Here  the  Gaelic  language  is 
commonly  spoken,  and  the  Highland  garb  generally  worn : 
no  dress  can  be  more  imposing  than  that  of  a  Highland 
chief.  On  leaving  Luss,  the  road  taking  a  course  nearly 
due  north,  passes  some  cottages  and  the  island  called 
Luss  Prison  on  the  right,  and  shortly  afler  the  gorge  of 
Glen-Douglas  on  the  lefl,  through  which  meanders  a 
mountain  brook.  The  whole  country  here  is  singularly 
wild  and  romantic.  Crossing  a  bridge,  the  tourist  ar- 
rives at 

INVERUGLAS, 

three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Luss.  Here  he  should 
walk  to  a  promontory  extending  a  considerable  way  into 
the  lake,  and  survey  the  numberless  objects  presented  to 
his  view  before  he  crosses  the  Ferry,  about  two  miles  to 
Howardennan,  at  which  the  road  from  Glasgow  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  terminates,  and  from  which  the 
ascent  to  Ben- Lomond  is  usually  undertaken  :  guides 
and  ponies  may  here  be  procured ;  the  latter  can  be  used 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit.  Ben-Lo- 
mond, which  has  hitherto  been  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest with  the  tourist,  now  rises  at  his  feet  in  awful 
majesty,  and  imperatively  commands  his  undivided  at- 
tention. The  autumn  is  the  most  favourable  time  of  the 
year  for  visiting  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  the  air  being 
then  less  charged  with  vapours  than  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer ;  the  inn  will  supply  the  necessary  viands^  and 
the  guides  will  lead  the  way  up  an  ascent  of  six  miles. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  3190  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  3168  above  the  lake.  The  ascent  is 
divided  into  three  stages ;  from  the  first  resting-place^ 
the  tourist  surveys  the  glassy  lake  with  its  lovely  islands 
attired  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  numerous  gentlemen's  8eats>  embosom- 
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ed  among  trees  or  seated  in  extensive  parks^  and  in  the 
distance  to  the  south  the  Vale  of  Leven,  Dumbarton 
Castle,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  with  all  their  interesting 
accompaniments.  Continuing  the  ascent,  the  view  be- 
comes more  extended  ;  but  as  the  objects  are  more  minute, 
the  survey  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  should  be  made 
before  too  great  an  altitude  is  gained,  that  the  objects 
may  not  be  rendered  too  small  for  contemplation.  The 
second  stage  or  watering-place,  where  the  tourist  can 
be  refreshed  from  the  limpid  spring,  may  be  chosen  as 
a  sufficient  height  to  take  a  view  of  the  lake,  its  islands, 
the  Vale  of  Leven,  and  objects  connected  with  it,  such 

as 

^^  Villages,  embosomM  soft  in  trees. 

And  springing  towns,  by  surging  columns  marked 
Of  household  smoke,  your  eye,  excursive  warms  ; 
Wide  stretching  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  hospitable  genius  lingers  still. 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.' 


»» 


The  ascent  now  becomes  more  irregular,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous, so  that  ponies  cannot  be  used.  The  summit 
once  obtained, 


*^  ■  ■  From  whose  fair  brow, 

The  bursting  prospect  spreads  around'* 

upon  the  astonished  eye,  which  rolls  eastward  along  tlie 
windings  of  the  Forth  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  over 
the  Lothians,  embracing  numerous  objects  of  interest. 
Among  them  will  be  easily  recognised  Arthur's  Seat,  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  Pentland  Hills,  &c.  and  in  the 
foreground  Stirling  Castle.  Southward  is  distinguished 
Glasgow,  and  numerous  other  towns  on  the  Clyde  ;  the 
whole  extent  of  its  interesting  vale  may  now  be  traced  ; 
and  prominent  in  the  distance  is  Tinto,  round  which  the 
river  winds  its  course  before  it  reaches  Bonniton  Fall ; 
also  the  Loudon  and  Cumnock  hills  in  Ayrshire,  the 
islands  of  Bute,  Cunibrays,  Arran,  and  the  Craig  of 
Ailsa  ;  the  blue  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  bounding  the  distance.  Westward 
are  seen  the  Western  Islands,  many  of  them  of  great 
interest.     These  islands  amount  to  about  200,  and  lie 
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between  55^  35^,  and  59°  N.  latitude,  and  5<>  and  4o  W. 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  Some  account  of  these  will 
be  given  afterwards  under  the  head  Hebrides*  Beyond 
these  lie  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Northward  are  seen  mountains  in  countless  succession, 
rising  in  awful  sublimity,  and  more  immediately  under 
the  eye  are  numerous  lakes.  Amongst  the  lakes  that  will 
be  particulary  pointed  out  by  the  guide,  are  the  Perthshire, 
as  having  the  greatest  connexion  with  traditionary  nar- 
rative and  poetic  fiction ;  and  of  the  mountains,  Ben- 
Nevis,  in  Inverness-shire,  Ben-Voirlich,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  Ben-Lawers  and  Ben-More,  in  Perthshire, 
being  amongst  the  highest  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.* 
Many  others  will  be  pointed  out  which  are  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscapes,  besides  Ben-Cruachan  and  the 
Paps  of  Jura,  in  Argyllshire,  and  Goatfield,  in  the  Is- 
land of  Arran.  Viewing  the  lake  from  the  pinnacle,  the 
islands  on  its  surface  appear  greatly  diminished  in  size, 
and  although  the  whole  have  a  charming  effect,  they  are 
completely  bereft  of  that  interesting  individuality  which 
they  possessed  when  viewed  from  the  height  of  the  second 
resting-place.  The  tourist  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
labour  in  ascending  the  mountain,  if  the  day  happen  to 
be  favourable,  and  the  sky  serene  and  unclouded ;  a  view 
more  fraught  with  objects  calculated  to  produce  sublime 
sensations,  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  tourist  is  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm  ;  if 
he  should  chance  to  be  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
scene  is  indescribably  grand  and  teirific  ;  the  clouds,  in 
general,  rest  considerably  below  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  by  which  means  he  beholds  the  war  of  ele- 
ments beneath  in  perfect  safety,  although  with  fearful 
awe  and  dread.f 

*  The  mountain  of  the  fourth  altitude  in  Scotland  is  Rona,  atoale 
upon  the  north  point  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney ;  it  is  3944  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  several  aaeifliit 
buildings,  supposed  to  be  of  Norwegian  or  Danish  origin* 

•f*  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  August  1830,  when  a  gentleman 
remained  alone  all  night  during  a  thunder  storm,  and  until  sunrise. 
In  giving  an  account  of  it  he  writes  thus,  **  A  park  of  aitilleijr  i" 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  dreadful  sound  which  I  now  heaid, 
crashing  and  tearing  as  if  it  would  split  the  mountain  in  pieeei^ 
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The  mountun  consists  of  numerous  ridges  of  rock, 
rising  above  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  conical  form. 
It  is  composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  granite,  for  the 
most  part  of  greenstone,  interspersed  vith  quartz  ;  on 
the  western  side  is  an  exuberance  of  waving  schistus, 
interspersed  with  red  jasper.  The  north  side  presents 
a  frightful  precipice  of  2000  feet,  which  is  awful  to  con- 
template from  above.*  Like  most  other  mountains,  its 
perpendicular  side^  are  towards  the  north  and  west.  The 
botanist  will  here  have  a  high  treat  in  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  common  vegetables  of  the  plain,  to  the  ele- 
gant natives  of  the  alpine  regions ;  and  the  partisans  of 
the  igneous  theory  will  have  ample  food  for  their  system 
also.  Previous  to  descending  to  Rowardennan,  the  tourist 
should  make  the  guide  point  out  the  prominent  features 
of  the  surrounding  panoramic  view,  and  by  referring  to 
the  Map  of  the  Picturesque  Scenery,  the  objects  will  be 
more  thoroughly  fixed  upon  the  memory,  and  the  whole 
contemplated  afterwards  with  increased  delight ;  the 
entire  mountain  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose. About  a  mile  from  Rowardennan  is  Rob  Roy's 
rock  or  prison  ;  it  is  about  thirty  feet  in  height  al)Ovc 
the  waters'  edge,  and  is  famous  sla  boing  the  scene  of 
some  predatory  transactions  of  that  chief. 

The  tourist  now  returns  to  Inveruglas,  whence  tlio 
road  continues  along  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  amidst 
fragrant  groves  of  natural  trees  and  copsewood,  until, 
passing  a  solitary  cottage  and  a  corn-mill  on  the  left, 
it  reach  the  point  of  Firkin,  seventeen  miles  from  Dum- 
barton. From  this  promontory  the  tourist  will  have 
a  variety  of  the  finest  views  any  where  to  be  found  ; 
indeed,  if  the   day  be  fine,  and   the  light  favourable, 

while  Ben- Lomond  vibrates  with  the  concussion  in  the  air,  and 
the  mighty  mountain  trembles  under  my  feet. 

''  It  struck  me  at  the  moment  that  such  would  be  the  sound, 
when,  according  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  '  tlie  hearens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat.* "  And  again  he  says,  "  the  impressive  thought 
made  my  flesh  creep  within  mo.** 

•  This  precipice  can  be  descended  with  safety  through  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  farm-house  of  Comar,  wlience  there  is  a  good  High- 
land road  along  the  shores  of  Loch-Ard  to  Aberfoyle,  seven  miles, 
and  so  on,  either  to  the  Trosachs  by  the  west  end  of  Loch-Achray, 
(but  this  is  not  passable  for  horses  when  the  waters  are  high,)  or 
to  Stirling  by  the  Lake  of  Mentcith. 
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from  this  point  is  presented  every  description  of  scenery 
that  can  delight  or  astonish  the  stranger.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  lake  to  the  south,  with  its  numerous  islands, 
some  of  them  enriched  by  nature  with  woods  and  rocks 
and  hills,  and  stocked  with  deer,  all  tend  to  charm  the 
sight ;  some,  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  presenting 
thriving  fields  of  com,  and  others  again  mere  barren 
rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  shrub.  These 
islets,  as  they  lie  interspersed  towards  the  southern  point 
of  the  lake,  form  an  interesting  archipelago.  Standing 
here,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  eye  delights  to  wan- 
der over  the  villas  and  seats  of  the  rich  and  affluent, 
diversified  with  woods,  and  all  the  attributes  of  in- 
dustry and  cultivation.  The  plain  in  which  these  are 
situate  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  green  mountains,  with 
trees  and  every  variety  of  brushwood  scattered  upon 
their  sloping  sides^  which  are  deeply  indented  by  wintry 
torrents.  Towards  the  north  the  prospect  is  of  a  very 
different  description  :  the  lake  is  much  narrowed^  and 
the  mighty  Ben  seems  hanging  over  the  head  of  the 
tourist  in  awful  grandeur.  The  contrast  between  its 
southern  aspect  and  the  perpendicular  and  pointed  rocks, 
ragged  cliffs,  and  frowning  attitude  as  now  seen,  where 
nature  appears  in  all  its  sublimity,  powerfully  affects  the 
admirers  of  the  terrific  in  landscape.  The  northern 
part  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  tremendous  precipices, 
overshadowing  its  waters  as  it  penetrates  the  Arroquhar 
Hills.  They  precipitately  sweep  its  borders,  with  their 
rocky  and  wooded  promontories  projecting  into  it.  These 
mountains  recede  into  the  soflened  distances,  with  fine 
effect,  towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  Leaving  the  point 
of  Firkin,  the  road  has  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  serpen- 
tine course  occasionally  undulating  through  native  oaks 
and  underwood.  The  tourist  now  passes  some  peasants' 
huts  on  the  left ;  and  farther  on,  beyond  the  twentieth 
milestone,  is  New  Oak  Cottage  (—Macmurrach,  £sq.); 
and  after  a  sweetly  diversified  ride  of  somewhat  more 
than  four  miles  from  Inveruglas,  he  reaches  the  Inn  of 

TARBET, 
*'  Set  in  a  bend  of  the  lake-shore,  like  a  diamond  upon  on  orbed  brow." 

The  house  is  comfortable,  and  affords  good  accommoda- 
tion.    The  following  lines  upon  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
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urlour  window,  is  subscribed  "  Thomas  Russell,  Oct. 

i,  I77I"     Beneath  is  written,  "  Alas,  poor  Russell  I 

.  C.  mi**    And  in  another  hand  below.   "He  died 

►on  after."     They  are  of  sufRcient  merit  to  justify  their 

sertion  here  :— 

"  Stranger,  if  o*er  this  pane  of  glass  perchance 
Thy  roving  eye  should  cast  a  casual  glance ; 
If  taste  for  grandeur,  and  the  dread  sublime, 
Prompt  thee  Ben-Liomond*s  dreadful  height  to  climb ; 
Here  gaze  attentive,  nor  with  scorn  refuse 
The  friendly  rhyming  of  a  tavern  muse. 
For  thee  that  muse  this  rude  inscription  planned, 
Prompted  for  thee  her  humble  poet's  hand. 
Heed  thou  the  poet ;  he  thy  steps  shall  lead 
Safe  o*er  yon  tow* ring  hilPs  aspiring  head. 
Attentive,  then,  to  this  informing  lay, 
Bead  how  he  dictates,  as  he  points  the  way. 
Trust  not  at  first  a  quick  adventurous  pace, 
Six  miles  its  top  points  gradual  from  the  base. 
Up  the  high  rise  with  panting  haste  I  passed, 
And  gain*d  the  long  laborious  steep  at  last. 
More  prudent  thou,  when  ouce  you  pass  the  deep, 
With  measured  pace,  and  slow,  ascend  the  steep. 
Oft  stay  thy  steps,  oft  taste  the  cordial  dropp 
And  rest,  oh  rest !  long,  long  upon  the  top. 
Inhale  the  breezes,  nor,  with  toilsome  haste, 
Down  the  rough  slope  thy  precious  vipjour  waste  ; 
So  shall  thy  wond'ring  sight  at  once  survey 
Vales,  lakes,  woods,  mountains,  islands,  rocks,  and  sea ; 
Huge  hills,  that,  lieapM  in  crowded  order  stand, 
StretchM  o'er  the  northern  and  the  western  land, — 
Vast  lumpy  groups ;  while  Ben,  who  often  shrouds 
His  lofty  summit  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
High  o'er  the  rest  displays  superior  state, 
In  grand  pre-eminence  supremely  great. 
One  side,  all  awful  to  the  astonished  eye, 
Presents  a  steep  three  hundred  fathoms  high  ; 
The  scene  tremendous  shocks  the  startled  sense, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  dread  magnificence. 
All  these,  and  more,  shalt  thou  transported  see  ; 
And  own  a  faithful  monitor  in  me.'* 

The  scenery  about  Tarbet*  is  allowed  to  rival  in  gran- 
2ur  that  of  any  other  portion  upon  this  magnificent  lake. 

'  An  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Tarbet  through  Gleu- 
illoch  and  Strathfillan  to  the  beautiful  Loch-Dochart.  A  good 
ad,  which  has  been  lately  very  much  improved,  and  is  now  one 
the  finest  roads  in  the  Highlands,  leads  to  the  head  of  Loeli- 
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The  mountains  here  assume  a  new  feature,  their  outlines 
are  more  distinct,  and  a  greater  variety  is  given  to  their 
character.    Among  them  appear  Ben- Voir lich,  Ben-Lo- 

Lomond,  a  distance  of  seven  miles ;  and  two  miles  farther,  at  Aul- 
tarnan  Inn,  it  enters  Perthshire  ;  a  mile  farther  on^  passes  Glen- 
Falloch  House,  (         Campbell,  E^q.)  and  proceeding  through  the 
glen,  enters  StrathfiUan ;  six  miles  from  Glen-Falloeh  House  it 
reaches  Crianlarich,  and  joins  the  road  from  ELillin.     The  tourist 
proceeds  towards  Killin ;  and  three  miles  in  advance  lies  Loch- 
Dochart,  on  the  left  of  the  road.     Fide  p.  9 1  •     The  right  ia  flanked 
by  craggy  rocks,  and  the  lofty  Ben-More,  or  the  Great  Mouatain, 
rises  majestically  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake.     In  the  lake 
is  a  floating  islnnd,  6 1  feet  long  and  29  broad,  which  i^^>ean  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  roots  and  sterna  of  water 
plants.     It  moves  before  the  wind,  and  may  be  pushed  about  with 
poles.     Cattle  going  upon  it  are  in  danger  of  being  ocmveyed  round 
the  lake.     There  is  alao  in  the  lake  another  island,  upon  which 
there  is  an  ancient  castle,  situate  under  a  huge  promontory,  embow- 
ered with  trees ;  it  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the  knights  of  Loch- 
awe.    The  Macgregors  once  took  it  when  the  lake  was  frozen  over. 
They  succeeded  by  an  ingenious  device,  having  pushed  before  them 
a  number  of  fascines,  thus  defending  themselves  from  the  missilei 
of  the  besieged ;  on  reaching  the  castle,  they  scaled  the  walls,  and 
overpowered  all  resistance.     This  line  may  be  continued  down  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Dochart,  joining  the  Glen-Ogle  road  at  Leek, 
seven  miles  from  the  end  of  Loch-Dochait ;  then  either  down  to 
Killin  or  to  Locheam-Head,  through  Glen-Ogle,  as  most  agreeable. 
From  Crianlarich,  if  the  tourist  wishes  to  explore  dasmc  ground,  in 
place  of  returning  inunediately  to  Tarbet,  he  will  proceed  four  miles 
along  the  Killin  road  to  Tyndrum  where  there  is  an  excellent  inn, 
beside  which  is  the  village  of  Clifton.     Going  from  Crianlarich  to 
Tyndrum,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  reaches  the 
Church  of  St.  Fillan,  the  saint  who  gave  his  name  to  the  valley, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  converted  to  Christianity.     In  return 
for  the  service  rendered  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  by  the 
arm  of  St.  Fillan,  Robert  Bruce  established  here  a  priory  of  canons 
regular.     Mere  in  the  river  Etterick  is  the  celebrated  pool  of  St. 
Fillau,  in  which  200  lunatics  at  least  are  annually  immersed.    The 
church  has  a  bell  also  possessed  of  wonder-working  elBoaey*    For* 
merly,  the  lunatic  who  had  undergone  ablution,  and  remained 
all  night  in  the  chapel,  had  this  bell  placed  upon  his  head  with 
great  solcnmity.     Two  miles  from  St.  Fillan*s  Church,  in  a  bksk 
and  dreary  country,  stands  Tyndrum,     The  ground  here  is  the 
most  clevate<l  in  the  district,  from  which  streams  flow  in  opposile 
directions.     A  lead  mine  is  wrought  in  its  neighbourhood.    At 
some  distance  below  lies  the  plain  of  Daliigh,  or  the  king's  field. 
Upon  this  plain  the  great  Bruce  sustained  a  severe  defeat  firon 
M'Dougal  of  Lorn,  in  1306.     Bruce  fled,  with  a  few  followen^ 
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mond, Ben- Venue,  Ben- Arthur,  and  many  others,  all  con- 
tributing to  excite  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  influence 
produced  by  the  sublime  in  scenery  is  modified  by  edu- 
cation, character,  and  mental  habits,  and  that  the  thrill- 
ing impression  which  it  imparts  to  some  is  not  to  be  com- 
municated by  words  to  others. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  before  taking  leave  of  the  shores 
of  Loch-Lomond,  that  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  ; 
in  breadth  from  ten  miles  to  less  than  one,  and  in  depth 
from  twenty  fathoms  to  a  hundred,  increasing  in  depth 
towards  the  north  ;  between  Tarbet  and  Firkin  it  b  per- 
h£^s  deepest  as  well  as  narrowest.  Its  superficies  is 
about  20,000  Scotch  acres.  A  few  of  its  islands  are 
stocked  with  deer,  others  are  the  resort  of  the  osprey  and 
various  birds  of  prey ;  and  one  is  famed  for  yew-trees. 
On  Inch-Caillach  formerly  stood  Buchanan  Church,  and 
on  it  still  is  the  cemetery  of  the  parish.  Inch-Cruan 
was  once  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Several 
others  are  inhabited,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
little  better  than  bare  rocks. — "  What  a  place,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson, "  would  this  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
the  greatest  ambition  of  the  rich  would  be  to  possess  an 
island,  and  ornament  it." 

From  Tarbet*  the  road  turns  nearly  due  west,  through 
an  opening  between  the  mountains,  and  is  beautifully 

through  Glen-Falloch  to  the  shores  of  Loeh-Iiomond,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  a  cave,  still  known  by  the  name  of  King  Robertas  Cave,  in 
Craigrostan,  in  the  parish  of  Buchanan.  It  was  in  this  encounter 
that  a  servant  of  Lorn  seized  on  Bruce,  but  was  killed  by  a  blow 
from  his  battle>axe ;  Bruce,  however,  lost  his  mantle  and  brooch, 
as  alluded  to  in  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

The  distance  from  the  head  of  Loch-Lomond  to  Killin  is  22 
miles ;  to  Fort- William,  60 ;  to  Inverness,  122  ;  from  Killin  by 
Kenmorc  and  Abcrfeldy  to  Dunkeld,  40 ;  and  to  Callander,  by 
Locheam-Head,  21.  These  roads  are  mostly  level,  and  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  pass  exceedingly  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic 

*  Ben-Lomond  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Tarbet.  The  as- 
oent  is  more  steep,  but  shorter  than  from  Rowardennan.  Across 
the  lake  from  Tarbet  to  Inversnaid  Mill,  there  is  a  pretty  water- 
fall, the  spot  where  Wordsworth  wrote  one  of  his  delightful  poems— 

'*  Sweet  Highland  girl  1  a  Tery  flower 

Of  beauty 

The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall— 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  thera  all." 
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shaded  by  trees,  forming  a  fine  grove  of  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.  Having  passed  a  few  cottages  on  the  right, 
and  before  the  road  turns  off  to  the  left  to  Arroquhar, 
Loch-Long*  opens  to  the  view,  the  shores  of  which  ar  e 
pleasantly  diversified. 

ARROQUHAR 

is  an  excellent  inn,  twenty-two  miles  from  Dumbarton. 
Its  situation  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  which  these 
regions  afford ;  and  here  the  tourist  has  a  fine  view  of 
the  Loch,  the  surrounding  woods,  and  hills.  The  most 
conspicuous  in  view  is  Ben-Arthur,  or  The  Cobbler^  so 
named  by  the  country  people,  from  its  supposed  resem- 

The  Fort  of  Inversnaid  was  erected  in  1716,  to  curb  the  famous 
Rob  Roy,  who  had  great  possessions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Loch,  being  the  chief  district  of  his  clan  ;  here  the  immortal 
Wolfe  served  as  a  subaltern— Fte/e  p.  68.  A  short  distance  up 
the  side  of  the  lake,  is  Rob  Roy's  Cave.  It  is  a  dismal  place. 
Besides  having  been  the  retreat  of  this  notorious  outlaw,  it  is  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  sheltering  place  of  Robert  Bruce, 
after  the  battle  of  Dalrigh  in  Strathiillan,  in  1306.  The  incidents 
connected  with  this  cavern  are  sufficient  to  give  it  an  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  tourist.  From  Inversnaid  the  traveller  may  have 
ponies  and  a  guide,  if  required,  to  Loch-Katrine— passing  Loch- 
Arklet  on  the  right,  by  a  footpath  of  about  five  miles  to  the  ferry- 
house  on  Loch-Katrine,  where  the  tourist  can  cross  to  the  north 
side  of  the  loch  at  Portnanellan,  from  which  a  road  leads  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  Trosachs.  On  this  road  some  very 
picturesque  scenes  sre  to  be  met  with. 

*  For  the  information  of  the  stranger,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  in  Scotland,  all  arms  of  the  sea  which  advance  far  into  the 
country,  as  well  as  fresh-water  lakes,  are  called  tocfu.  Both  are 
very  numerous ;  and  the  former,  like  the  estuaries  of  Scottish  ri- 
vers, possess  a  character  peculiarly  grand  and  romantic  Mr. 
Gilpin  says,  *'  The  estuaries  of  the  Scottish  rivers  exceed  any  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  England.  In  England,  their  shores  are  general- 
ly low  and  tame  :  even  the  Welsh  mountains  give  little  grandeur 
to  the  Severn.  But  in  Scotland  the  Friths  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth,  Loch-Fine,  Loch-Long,  and  many  others,  display  the  no- 
blest and  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  English  estuary,  besides 
the  flatness  of  its  shores,  is  often  too  wide.  But  the  Scottish  es- 
tuaries, having  their  boundaries  generally  marked  by  the  firmer 
barriers  of  mountains,  are  kept  within  narrow  limits,  and  rarely 
exceed  a  proper  width :  unless  just  at  their  months,  and  even 
then,  the  height  of  the  mountain  is  generally  such  as  to  preaerre 
a  tolerable  proportion  between  the  land  and  the  water.'' 
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blanceto  a  cobbler  at  work  ;  but  this  mountain  is  best 
seen  from  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Loch.  Arroquhar 
was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of  the  Macfarlanes,  but 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart. 

It  is  recorded,  and  the  spot  is  still  pointed  out,  where 
an  invasion  took  place  under  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  (in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.)  who  sailed  up  the  Loch 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  and  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country.    A  party  of  his  men  carried  their  boats  over 
to  Loch-Lomond,  and  pUmdered  its  islands,  but  were 
too  long  engaged  in  their  depredations  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Largs,  where,  after  landing  about  16,000 
men,  Haco  met  a  signal  defeat  on  the  8th  of  August  1263. 
He  afterwards  died  of  grief  in  the  Orkneys.     Leaving 
Arroquhar,  the  road  takes  a  north-west  direction,  crosses 
the  Water  of  Taing,  issuing  from  Glen-Taing  on  the 
right,  after  which  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south- 
west, and  continues  its  course  along  the  shores  of  Loch- 
Long,  until  the  view  of  Ardgarton  (— -  Campbell,  Esq.) 
opens  upon  the  sight,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Croe. 
It  is  pleasantly  situate  among  wood,  with  a  delightful 
southern  exposure,  near  to  which  the  Water  of  Croe 
falls  into  the  Loch.     At  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the 
right,  Strongarton  farm-house  on  the  left,  and  enters  the 
dreary  and  solitarj^ 

GLEN  CROE, 

whose  frowning  mountains  and  menacing  cliffs  add  to 
its  desolate  aspect.     It  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and 
remarkable  for  the  sublime  solitude  that  reigns  through- 
out, having  the  water  of  Croe  on  the  left,  and  Ben- 
Arthur  on  the  right.     After  ascending  gradually  about 
three  miles,  the  road  runs  in  a  winding  direction  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  twenty- 
nine  miles  from  Dumbarton,  where  is  a  stone  seat,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  "  Rest-and-be-Tliankful.''     The  Rest 
was  raised  by  General  Wade*s  soldiers  when  making  this 
road.     A  new  line  of  road  has  been  projected,  with  fewer 
inequalities  of  surface.     Descending  lirom  the  Rest,  the 
tourist  has  Loch-Restal  on  the  left,  from  which  issues  a 
stream  forming  a  succession  of  cataracts  over  the  masses 
of  rock  that  impede  its  course.     Soon  after  passing  the 
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Kinglass,  the  road  turns  nearly  due  west  through  the 
lonely  valley  of  Glen-Kinglass ;  here  nothing  interrupts 
the  solitude  except  the  noisy  course  of  the  Kinglass  on 
the  left,  or  the  torrents  tumbling  down  the  green  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Having  advanced  through  this  desert 
about  three  miles,  the  eye  is  gladdened  with  a  view  of 
Loch- Fine,  through  an  opening  of  the  mountains  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Dumbarton.  The  road  passes  Strowan 
farm  on  the  right,  and  ^rdkinglass  (——Campbell, 
Bart.),  a  little  on  the  left  across  the  Kinglass  ;  and  here 
the  tourist  should  ascend  the  hill  of  Strowau,  from  whence 
he  has  a  magnificent  view  of  Loch- Fine,  with  the  town 
and  castle  of  Inverary,  and  immediately  under  the  eye 
Ardkinglass,  situate  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Kinglass  and  the  Loch.  Ardkinglass  is  surrounded  with 
fine  woods,  and  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  land- 
scape.  Here  the  road,  turning  short  to  the  right,  reaches 

CAIRNDOW  INN, 

nearly  thirty-six  miles  from  Dumbarton.*  From  this 
the  road  has  a  direction  almost  due  north  to  the  head  of 
the  Loch,  where  it  is  carried  over  a  bridge  at  the  mouth 
of  Glen-Fine,  Auchindunan  on  the  right.  The  road  now 
turns  to  the  left,  down  the  western  bank  of  the  loch, 
through  noble  avenues,  having  a  ridge  of  fine  mountains 
on  the  right,  until  it  reaches  Dundarrbw  Castle,  now  in 
ruins,  on  the  left,  situate  upon  a  headland  between  the 
road  and  the  lake.  It  was  built  in  1596,  and  was  once 
the  seat  of  the  M*Naughtons.  A  fine  view  of  the  loch 
may  be  had  fi*om  the  promontory  in  front  of  the  castle. 
Proceeding  somewhat  more  than  two  miles,  the  road 
turns  to  the  right,  and,  after  a  short  ascent,  the  Castle 
and  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  richly- wooded  hill  of  Duniquaich,  Inverary  town 
and  shipping,  with  a  great  expanse  of  Loch- Fine,  burst 
upon  the  astonished  sight,  at  once  forming  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  solitudes  of  Glencroe  and  Gl^n- 
kinglass,  through  which  the  Tourist  so  lately  passed. 
On  crossing  the  bridge  of  Shira,  and  rounding  the  bay, 

*  At  Cairndow  there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch«Fine  for  foot  pat* 
sengers,  saving  about  three  miles  of  the  distance  to  Invenuy* 
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the  road  takes  to  the  left  along  the  shore  of  the  loch, 
amidst  lofty  trees,  and  crossing  the  Aray  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  reaches 
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twenty-three  miles  from  Arroquhar :  here  the  accommo- 
dation is  excellent,  and  suited  to  all  ranks  of  life.  Inve- 
rary  is  the  county  town  of  Argyllshire,  and  was  converted 
into  a  royal  burgh  in  1648  by  Charles  I.  who  granted 
to  it  its  present  charter  while  he  was  confined  in  Carris- 
brook  Castle.  The  New  Town  holds  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  has  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  its 
improvement.  The  houses  are  uniform  and  neatly  built 
fronting  the  lake.  The  Old  Town  was  situate  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  upon  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle, 
but  was  removed  by  the  late  Duke.  The  principal  inn 
and  the  town-hall  arc  handsome  buildings,  and  the  church 
and  spire  give  the  whole  a  fine  effect  A  barbarous  exe- 
cution of  the  Campbells  took  place  in  1688 ;  and  a 
monument  is  here  erected  to  commemorate  the  event, 
which  happened  by  authority  of  a  writ  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  whole  clan.  The  courts  of  justice  for  the 
whole  county  are  held  in  the  town,  which,  with  Oban, 
Campbeltown,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  sends  a  member  to  Par- 
liament. Its  principal  trade  is  in  the  herring  fishery, 
for  which  it  has  been  famous  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history.  The  town's  arms  represent  a  net  with  a  her- 
ring in  it.  Theherrings  caught  in  Loch-Fine  are  allowed 
to  be  superior  to  any  other.  The  number  of  boats  ge- 
nerally engaged  for  six  months  in  the  year  from  July  to 
January,  are  from  350  to  400  ;  and  the  quantity  of  her- 
rings taken  run  from  1 5,000  to  20,000  barrels  annually  ; 
the  greater  part  are  exported.  Between  the  town-house 
and  the  inn  is  an  iron  gate,  which  opens  into  a  long  vista 
of  aged  trees,  leading  to  the  romantic  glen  of  Essachosen. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  glen, 
is  seen  a  large  lime-tree,  called  the  marriage-tree,  from 
the  singular  circumstance  of  its  trunk  separating  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  again  uniting  twenty  feet 
higher.  The  junction  is  formed  by  a  smsdl  branch  ex- 
tending from  the  one  stem  to  the  other ;  and  so  complete 
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is  the  union,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  from,  which  the 
minor  branch  has  sprung,  or  which  has  made  the  adyance, 
but  the  growing  attachment  gives  strong  signs  of  durabi- 
lity. At  the  end  of  the  glen,  the  banks  of  which  are 
luxuriantly  wooded,  is  a  beautiful  cascade.  The  Tourist 
will  not  fail  to  visit  Inverary  Castle,  the  noble  residence 
of  the  family  of  Argyll.  This  is  the  chief  abode  of  his 
Grace  while  in  Scotland,  and  has  been  the  habitation  of 
the  family  for  upwards  of  400  years.  The  lands  were 
conferred  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  for 
military  services,  but  the  foundation  of  the  present  castle 
was  laid  by  Duke  Archibald  in  1745,  but  was  not  fin- 
ished for  many  years  afterwards.  It  is  after  a  plan  by 
Adam,  in  the  castellated  style,  and  has  a  bold  and  im- 
posing appearance,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  surmounted 
by  a  square  pavilion,  which  rises  high  above  its  circular 
towers.  The  blue  granite  with  which  the  structure  is 
built,  gives  a  severity  to  its  whole  aspect  that  harmonizes 
well  with  the  surrounding  objects.  The  hall  is  spacious, 
and  decorated  with  warlike  implements,  arranged  with 
great  taste.  A  superb  gallery  leads  to  the  other  apart- 
ments, which  are  all  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  princely  splen- 
dour. The  pictures  deserve  inspection.  Among  the  por- 
traits are  those  of  the  Earl  who  was  beheaded  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  unfortunate  Marquis  who 
suffered  in-the  time  of  James  VII.  Some  fine  landscapes 
by  Nasmyth  and  Williams,  and  the  tapestry  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, will  not  escape  observation ;  indeed,  the  whole 
interior  is  showy  and  sumptuous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
domain  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
highly  picturesque.  On  traversing  the  park,  the  Tourist 
crosses  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  Aray,  on  the  way  to 
the  romantic  hill  of  Duniquaich,  and  having  reached  the 
tower  on  its  summit,  a  height  of  700  feet,  obtains  a  view 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  other  objects  of  interest  near 
at  hand  ;  and  farther  off  to  the  north  the  mountains  of 
Glenorchy  ;  on  the  west,  those  of  Argyll  proper;  towards 
the  south,  Loch-Fine,  with  the  hills  of  Cowal  in  the  dis- 
tance, forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  tideless  serenity  of 
Loch- Lomond;  and  eastward,  a  beautiful  view  down 
Glenshira,  to  which  a  fine  walk  descends,  shaded  with 
majestic  trees.     A  t  the  bottom  of  the  glen  is  Loch-Dubh, 
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tettw  ibr  ite  fteih-rater  fltb.  The  ridef  and  walks 
wiOin  tbe 'grounds  we  bflMttiflilly  fomeiitMS^  and  die 
waterftBt  ami  easeadaa  upon  die  riTer  Anj  never  tbH 
io  allbid  delif^t  to  die  Tintor.  Those  niort  worOy  of 
attenlion  in  diu  romantie  deD  aie  Csilonan  Fall  and 
XcnaehObidiin.  Three  qMIesbelowdie  town  of  Infamy 
kttiaiMtait  Boxnan  bridge  across  the  Doa|^  a  straaa 
tfaatfcws  into  the  kke.  The  bridge  is  oinoii%  and  the 
soenery  aronnd  tmly  pictureaqne.  Loeh-FIne  is  one  of 
the  mostbeantiM  of  the  «0a*lochsy  as  weD  as  one  of  the 
issfest,  bring  shoot  thirty-two  miles  long,  measariqgfton 
three  to  twwe  in  breadth.  In  I%eL^md of  Mmirmef 
SSat  Walter  describes  the  view  from  die  bosmn  of  the 
ledias  ^one  ofthe  grandest  scenes  which  nature  afbrds.* 
The  ^Murming  seenographie  appendages  of  IhTerary, 
.ooBsisdng  of  lawn,  mountain,  wood,  and  water  proqiec^ 
s«is  {Rregiaant  with  beauty,  lUb^  and  animadon,  and  hare 
heitt  cbisen  as  sulgects  ibr  die  pencU  by  some  of  our 
most  endnent  native  artists ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned, 
ttat  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interestii^  may  be  obtained 
ftomnnderthe  branches  of  an  aged  tree  at  die  fbot  of  the 
hin  of  Duniquaich^  having  the  castle  on  the  right,  the 
bridge  over  the  Aray  on  the  left,  and  in  the  centre  the 
bay,  town,  and  shipping  of  Inverary. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Inverary  or  Taymouth 
has  the  greatest  variety  of  rich  and  diversified  prospects, 
or  affords  the  highest  treat  to  those  fond  of  contemplating 
the  **  sublime  and  beautiful "  in  scenery.  It  is  allowed 
diat  Taymouth  has  an  imposing  grandeur,  and  that  In- 
verary has  a  majesty  peculiar  to  itself. 

From  Inverary  we  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Inn  of 
Arroquhar,  a  distance  of  23f  miles.*  From  Arroquhar 
a  road  proceeds  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch -Long. 
The  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  wild  mountains  rise  on 
each  side  of  the  lake.  The  barrenness  of  the  ground, 
however,  is  partly  concealed  by  extensive  natural  woods, 
which  stretch  along  the  shore,  and  ramble  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills.    The  whole  scenery  is  in  the  highest  degree 

*  Dazing  a  great  part  of  the  {summer  and  harrest,  a  8team«boat 
pHes  weekly  from  Glasgow  to  Arroquhar,  and  returns.  By  memis 
of  this  oonveyanoe,  the  tourist  may,  if  so  inclined,  shorten  his  land 
tour  oonsiderahly.^ 
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Aoinbre  and  grand.    Eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Arro- 
(i|uhar,  the  tourist  arrives  at  Portincaple,  having  passed 
the  kirk,  the  manse,  and  a  cottage  on  the  left,  and  Com- 
bio  and  the  village  of  Finnart  on  the  right ;  there  is  a 
regular  ferry  at  Portincaple  across  the  lake  at  the  open- 
ing of  Loeh-Goyle,  which  is  a  branch  of  Loch-Long, 
stretching  in  a  north-westerly  direction.     From  the  road 
are  some  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  he  arrives  at  the  head  of 
the  Gareloch,  another  arm  of  the  sea,  which  joins  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.     By  this  lake,  extending  seven  miles 
inland,  and  Loch-Long,  running  almost  parallel,  a  pen- 
insula is  formed,  which  composes  the  parish  of  Rose- 
iieath.     From  the  point  at  which  the  tourist  has  arrived; 
a  grand  view  is  obtained  at  the  opening  of  Loch-Goyle, 
to  the  westward  of  Loch- Long,  and  of  Castle  Carrick, 
upon  the  western  shore  of  Loch-Goyle.     This  Castle 
was  built  by  the  Danes,  and  in  old  times  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strength.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  here- 
ditary keeper  of  the  castle,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  once  a  royal  residence  ;  its  situation  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  it  is  still  a  fine  ruin.    In  the  same  direc- 
tion is  observed  that  singular  group  of  rugged  mountains, 
ironically  styled  Argyll's  Bowling-Green,  stretching  from 
the  north-west  side  of  Loch- Long,  forming  the  penin- 
sula that  separates  it  from  Loch-Goyle.     The  road  which 
is  described  here,  for  there  is  also  a  road  on  the  other 
side,  keeps  the  east  side  of  the  Gareloch ;  passes  Falslane 
(Sir  JaniQs  Colquhoun,  Bart.)  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ; 

and  a  mile  and  a  half  farther,  Shandon  ( Ogilvie, 

Esq.)     Two  miles  in  advance,  appears  the  mill  of  Ald- 
}nounie,  in  a  romantic  situation ;  and  hard  by,  Blairva- 

dick  ( Buchanan,  Esq.)  a  little  beyond  which  is 

the  church  of  Row,  with  the  House  of  Ardenconnel, 
(Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart.)  upon  the  left.  A  mile 
and  a  half  farther,  is  the  pleasantly  situated  inn  of  Ar- 
dencaple ;  and  a  little  beyond  is  Ardencaple  House, 
(Lord  John  Campbell.)  From  this  point,  Roseneath 
ilouse,  a  superb  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  seen 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gareloch.  Here  stood  a 
iine  old  Castle,  which  was  burnt  by  accident  in  1802 ; 
soon  after,  the  present  mansion  was  begun,  from  a  design, 


HELENSBURGH,  I?! 

in  the  RomaD  style  of  architecture,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bo- 
nomi,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed;  it  is  181  feet 
long,  and  121  in  breadth,  having  two  magnificent  fVonts, 
each  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order:  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  woods, 
are  the  ofRces,  280  feet  in  length,  and  ornamented  with 
a  tower  90  feet  high,  designed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  of  Edin- 
burgh.    The  tourist  should  take  a  survey  of  the  grounds 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  that  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  Castle,  and  also  visit  the  church  and  manse.     Their 
situation  is  romantic,  and  the  local  beauties  command 
general  admiration.  A  mile  beyond  Ardencaple,  the  road 
enters  the  village  of 

HELENSBURGH, 

finely  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  at  th<> 
entrance  of  the  Gareloch,  It  was  founded  about  forty- 
seven  years  ago  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart,  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  and  in  the  summer  season  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  watering-place.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  its  population,  it  was  some  years  ago  erected 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  a  regular  establishment  of 
magistrates.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  cast  of  the  vil- 
lage, cold  and  liot  baths  liave  been  fitted  up  in  a  very 
tasteful  manner.* 

From  Helensburgh^there  is  a  ferry  for  carriages  and 
horses,  where  steamers  are  constantly  plying  to  and  from 
Greenock,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Cly de.f  In  cross- 

•  The  road  is  continued  to  Dumbarton,  througli  Cardross,  pass- 
ing a  numl»er  of  villas  and  gentlemen's  seats,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  as  deservinp:  of  notice?,  the  mansion-house  of  Ca- 
niLscskan,  the  pleasure-grounds  of  which  are  very  fine ;  .i  hill  to 
tlie  north  of  tlio  house  affords  a  iini'  prospect  of  Loch-Lomond, 
with  its  islands.  The  road  also  passes  Ardmore  and  Carurosa 
Park ;  and  a  mile  from  Dumbarton,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Cardross,  shown  by  two  clumps  of  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  ;  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  where  he 
•iied  in  1329,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline. 

■f  Other  routes  may  be  taken  from  Inverary,  by  crossing  Loch- 
Fine  to  St.  Catherine's  Inn,  thence  by  Strachur  to  the  head  of 
liOch-Eck,  where  a  steamer  plies  to  the  other  extremity  ;  the  hillrf 
on  the  shores  of  Locli-Eck  have  a  vtTy  imposhig  appearance.  Thv? 
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ing  the  ferry,  a  fine  view  of  Roseneath  is  obtained.   The 
tourist  lands  at 

GREENOCK, 

a  populous  town,  and  one  of  the  first  sea-ports  in  Scotland. 
It  is  situate  in  Renfrewshire,  upon  a  narrow  stripe  of  land, 
between  a  high  bank  on  the  south  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
on  the  north.     The  principal  street  extends  from  east  to 
west  nearly  a  mile  ;  and  there  are  other  parallel  streets 
along  the  quays.     In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square, 
on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  neat  church.   The  town  has 
a  Theatre,  an  Infirmary,  a  Bridewell,  a  Cofieeroom,  and 
Assembly- Rooms.     It  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  the  great  improver 
of  the  steam-engine.     The  population  is  about  27,571. 
The  harbours  are  very  commodious,  covering  an  extent 
of  more  than  20  acres,  and  capable  of  containing  more 
than  500  ships.     The  Custom- House  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Burn ;  its  south  and  east  fronts 
are  ornamented  with  Doric  porticoes  of  four  columns 
each  :  the  royal  arms  being  placed  over  the  principal 
entrance,  give  the  whole  agrand  and  imposing  appearance. 
Greenock  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  by  Charles  the 
Second,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailiesand  six  councillors. 

tourist  can  proceed  to  Ardentinay,  where  he  may  cross  Loch- 
Long  to  Roseneath,  or  go  on  to  Kilmun,  where  is  the  cemetery  of 
the  family  of  Argyll,  aifording  an  interesting  view  of  departed 
grandeur.  At  Strouan  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  Clyde,  thence 
proceed  to  Greenock.  There  is  a  road  by  the  west  side  of  Holy 
Loch  to  Dunoon,  where  there  is  a  regular  ferry;  also  a  8team*boat 
from  the  head  of  Holy  Loch  to  Glasgow.  The  Castle  of  Dunoon, 
although  in  ruins,  is  an  interesting  object,  as  having  been  once 
a  royal  residence,  and  at  another  period  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Argyll.  From  Dunoon,  the  marine  view  is  both  grand  and  ex- 
tensive. Another  road  is  from  St.  Catherine's  Inn  to  Loch-Goyle 
head,  and  along  its  shores  by  Castle  Carrick  to  its  mouth,  and  so 
across  to  Portincaple.  This  last  is  considered  the  shortest  road 
to  Glasgow  from  St.  Catherine's.  The  road  proceeds,  for  about 
two  miles,  up  the  side  of  Loch-Fine,  then  turns  to  the  right,  and, 
after  a  considerable  rise,  proceeds  down  Hell*s  Glen  or  Valley, 
little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  Glen-Croe,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  single  chain  of  hills.  From  the  head  of  Loch-Ooyle  a 
steam-boat  plies  direct  to  Glasgow.  The  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  Loch  are  seen  from  the  boat  to  great  adyantage,  as  also  Car- 
rick Castle. 
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OimMNk  HoQsei  tlie  raddenee  of  Sir  HMiftd  Shaw 
SteinrCy'BBrt.  tbB  iaperldr  of  the  hiirgh»  ii  a  large 
laodeni  rtraoUAre,  titoate  upon  a  eoniMifible  eminence 
south  of  the  town*  Greenock  has  the  mini  poUieeitab- 
BshmentsofalargetownttponareqpeclsfaleBcale,  soeh 
as  «  gramnar^ehooly  Hbrarieiy  banki,  charitable  instita- 
tioB%  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  neat,  dean  town. 

For  snpplyini;  the  town  with  wholesome  water,  the 
Shaws  Water- Works  were  oonstmeled  by  Mr  Thorn,  > 
ciiil-engineery  Rothsay :  they  deserre  the  atlen^oa  of. 
thetounst.  Thestr^un  is  nuide  totniTcnetiieftoesof 
several  hiHs»  and  across  ravines,  fiirsi»mile%  ftomalarge 
rttervoir,  till  it  reaches  the  hill  above  the  town,  idiere  it 
hasafdl  of  512  feet,  on  which  are  erected  nunierons  mUlSi  • 
widi  a  power  eqoal  to  that  of  2000  horses  a  .power 
sappoaed  to  be  eq^  to,  if  not  greater,  than  all  the  isteam- 
endues  in  Glasgow. 

-Imniediately  behind  Greenod^t  a  hiDy  ridge  rises  to  a- 
considerable  hd^t ;  in  rainy  weather  it  is  ftffrowJBdirith 
oMMmtain  torr^its,  which,  from  die  bsy,  have  the  Clear- 
ance of  wreaths  of  snow.  The  same  feature  marks  the 
scenery  of  Port-Glasgow,  at  the  distance  of  2|  miles. 
We  may  here  introduce  Mr.  Pennant's  description  of  the 
prospect  from  the  eminences  in  the  vicinity  of  both  towns. 

-''The  magnificence  of  the  prospect  from  the  hill  behind 
the  towns  of  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow,  and  even  from 
the  quays  of  these  towns,  deserves  notice.  Immediately 
before  you  is  the  river  Clyde,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fresh-water  lake,  (as  the  outlet  to  the  sea  is  not  vi- 
sible,) with  numbers  of  large  and  small  vessels  sailing 
upon  it.  Next  to  this,  the  opposite  coast  of  Dumbarton 
and  ArgyUshire,  abounding  in  gentlemen's  seats,  meets 
the  eye ;  and  the  prospect  is  terminated  by  the  western 
range  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  at  unequal  distances, 
and  so  ragged  and  craggy  on  the  tops,  that,  by  way  of 
contrast,  they  are  called  here  by  the  emphatical  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Bowling- Green. 

"  Along  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  there  are  many  eligible 
situations  for  those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  nature.  Below  them,  the  towns  of 
Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow,  with  their  convenient  and 
crowded  harbours.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith 
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are  in  view  the  parishes  of  West-Kilpatrick,  Dumbarton 
with  its  rock  and  castle,  Cardross,  Row,  and  the  penin- 
sular parish  of  Roseneath,  on  the  south-east  part  of  which 
is  a  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  flourishing  plan- 
tations. 

*'  In  ascending  the  Greenock  hills,  the  prospect  is  still 
varied  and  extended.  From  Carlie,  the  highest  ground 
in  the  parish,  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day,  besides  that 
of  Renfrew,  part  of  the  counties  of  Bute,  Arran,  and 
Argyll,  with  the  western  part  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains ;  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Ayr."  * 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  Stewart  family,  both 
before  and  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  had  great 
possessions  in  this  country.  The  oflice  of  high-steward 
of  Renfrew  was  held  by  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  and  now  attaches,  like  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British 
crown  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  he  enjoys  certain 
feudal  rights  and  privileges,  and  has  officers  of  state  and 
a  privy  council,  who  discharge  their  functions  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis. 

Leaving  Greenock,  the  road  proceeds  eastward  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  through  a  country  agree- 
ably ornamented  with  villas,  hedgerows,  and  plantations; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  en- 
ters the  united  town  of 


PORT-GLASGOW  AND  NEWARK. 

It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  subject  to  Glasgow,  and  serv- 
ing as  an  outport  to  that  city ;  it  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour and  considerable  trade :  the  population  is  about 
5192.  On  the  right  of  the  town  stands  the  venerable 
Castle  of  Newark,  built  in  1 599,  the  property  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven. 

Soon  after  leaving  Port- Glasgow,  the  road  passes 

*  Steam-boats  constantly  ply  from  Greenock,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
Glasgow,  to  the  two  small  islands,  the  Cumbraes,  and  the  more 
important  and  interesting  onee  of  Bute  and  Arran,  all  lying  at  tlia 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Boats  also  ply  from  thoae  barboma 
to  others  of  the  Western  fsles.  An  aocouit  of  these  will  ba  fynA 
in  the  «  Steam-Boat  Tours." 
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Plantation-House  ( Wood,  Esq.)  on  the  Ii't\  :  and 

two  miles  from  that  town,  Parkhill- House  on  tlie  ri^hi. 

and  Parklee- House  ( M*Ivor,  Esq.)  on  the  left ;  lialf 

a  mile  farther  is  Finlavs ton- House,  a  seat  of  the  former 
Earls  of  Glencairn,  and  now  belonging  to  W.  Cunnini;- 
ham  Grahame,  Esq.  of  Gartmore,  the  representative  of 
the  family.  At  the  distance  of  other  two  miles  the  n»ad 
passes  Gleedoch  ^Lady  Scmple)  on  the  right ;  and  a  niilr 

and  a  half  beyond  this,  Bishopton  ( Gillespie,  Esq.) 

on  the  left.  A  little  farther  on  arc  the  ruins  of  Rosslancl 
Castle;  after  which  the  road  reaches  Bishopton  Inn, 
where  it  divides,  one  branch  conducting  to  Glasgow  by 
Kenfrew,  the  other  to  Glasgow  by  Paisley. 

The  latter  is  the  mail-coach  road ;  and  though  two 
miles  longer  than  the  other,  will  be  preferred  by  the 
tourist,  as  Renfrew,  though  an  ancient,  is  an  inconsider- 
able place,  and  possesses  no  peculiar  attraction.  Tiie 
stranger  who  wishes  to  visit  that  burgh  can  easily  make 
a  detour  to  it>  since  it  is  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Paisley. 

Proceeding  from  Bishopton  Inn  to  Paifiley,  the  road 
soon  crosses  tlie  river  Gryfe  by  Barusford  Bridge,  and 
passes  the  house  and  pUiasuro-grounds  of  Walkinsliaw, 
(  Alexander,  Es(i.)    A  mile  farther  is  Abbot's  Inch, 

a  seat  of  Lord  Dougliis,  on  tlie  loft ;  and  at  a  distance, 

BlacLstone  ( Napier,  Esq.)  on  the  right.     A  mile 

and  a  half  beyond  this,  the  road  enters  the  great  manu- 
facturing town  of 

PAISLEY, 

situate  in  Renfrewshire,  upon  the  White  Cart  River, 
and  containing  a  population  of  57,466,  who  are  chief- 
ly employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  thread,  lawn,  and 
gauzes.  St.  George's  Church  and  the  High  Church  have 
elegant  spires,  which  give  a  fine  effect  to  the  town.  The 
County  Hall,  with  the  Jail  and  Bridewell,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  buildings,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Scotland. 
Three  bridges  across  the  Cart  connect  the  two  divisions, 
called  the  Old  and  the  New  Town  ;  the  streets  of  the 
latter  are  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  New 
Town  is  the  Renfrewshire  Tontine,  a  most  commodious 
inn. 
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Paisley  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  1160,  Wal- 
ter, the  groat  Hteward  of  Scotland,  founded  a  Priory  here 
fur  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  which  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Abbey ;  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  it  wore  erected  by  Robert  II.  into  a  regal- 
ity, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot.  Robert  {II.  who 
died  at  Hothsay  in  140ti,  was  interred  here.  The  Chro- 
nicon  Clugniense,  or  the  *<  Black  Book  of  Paisley y**  often 
referred  to  in  ScottiHh  hirttory,  is  a  chronicle  of  public 
events.  It  was  composed  and  kept  by  the  monks  of  this 
abbey.  Fordun  is  supposed  to  have  copied  it  into  his 
Scoiichronicon ;  the  original  is  now  in  the  Kinff's  library 
at  St  JamoH's.  The  town  itself  was  erected  by  James  IV. 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  to  be  holden  of  the  Abbot;  and, 
at  the  lleformation,  the  supciriority  came  into  the  hands 
of  that  branch  of  the  Ilantiltou  family  now  represented 
by  the  Mar(]uis  of  Abercorn.  It  is  governed  by  three 
bailies  and  seventeen  councillors,  who  are  assisted  by 
a  treuRunT  and  town-clerk. 

Th(;  church  of  tlie  abbey,  with  the  aisle,  is  all  that  re- 
inainH  of  that  once  superb  building.  The  dsle  is  divid- 
ed into  a  middle  and  two  side  compartments,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  lofty  pillars,  with  Gothic  arches  ;  above  these 
irt  a  range  of  much  larger  pillars,  these  again  surmounted 
by  a  row  of  arched  niches,  over  which  the  roof  terminates 
in  a  Hharp  point.  The  great  north  window  is  a  noble 
ruin.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  church  is  richly  ornamented^ 
(>HpeeiaIIy  the  groat  west  and  north  doors,  the  beauty  and 
eh'gaiiee  of  wJiich  have  been  much  admired.  Near  to 
th(;  (;lnircli  is  an  old  Gothic  chapel,  used  as  the  cemetery 
of  tlie  iiunily  of  Abercorn,  which  has  an  astonishing  echo. 
When  its  door  is  shut,  a  noise  is  heard  like  a  clap  of 
thund(!r  ;  and  when  notes  of  music  are  struck,  the  sound 
gradually  ascends  and  dies  away  as  if  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance. In  this  cliapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce,  and  consort  of  Walter,  the  high  stew- 
ard of  Scotland  ;  slie  is  represented  recumbent,  with  her 
hands  (closed,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  lady  was 
kilhul,  in  13H),  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  when  hunting 
on  the  lands  of  Knox,  near  to  Paisley;  and  it  is  said  that, 
by  perrorniiiig  the  Civsarcan  operation,  immediately  after 
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the  aoeid0Bt»  lier  Mm  Robart,  the  hair  to  tlieSoottUi 
tfnviM^  tiM  Mc<md  Idng  of  tlMt  name,  and  tiie  ^^ 
ftadl^.  of  Stewart,  was  bvoqght  ioto  the  worid.    In  this 
•ImqqI  was  iiiteneid  Eiq>hemU  Rossi  one  of  the  eosMi^ 
Ob  moiMidi ;  anotbor  of  themt  EHn  Mofeb.  was.  bvied  rt 

VmOu  About  two  miles  to  the  sonth-wert  of  Ftffdqr  I*. 
BldenQe^ihebirth-idaoeorWaDaoe,  aadaear  ft  Walh^ 

Paisley)  the  road  proeeeds  through  a  oosntry: 
ornamented  with  seats  and  piantetioiii^  pas»-. 
(....^  Brown,  Esq.)  on  the  rig^and  Gmn-. 

Ross,  Esq.)  and  Barshaw  0 Snillit  Bsq^) 

un  WB  Hut.  A  mile  and  ahalf  beyond  Frndoff  it  passes 
BladdMdl  (UShaw  Stewart,  Bart  IIP.)  on  the  rijri^ 
and  half  a  mile  fiurther,  Hawkhead,  theseat  ofthe  Bart  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  right.  Prooeedmg  forward  aboot  a  ndh^ 

the  md  passes  Riuston  ( 6rr,  Esq.)  and  Cardonnel, 

a  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre,  upon  the  right.    Upon  the  same 
side  win  be  observed,  on  an  eminence^  the  stately  roins  of 
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To  this  casUe  Damley  conducted  his  enamoured  queen 
itfter  their  nuptials;  and  here,  according  to  tradition, 
they  were  often  seen  seated  under  a  large  yew-tree,  which 
ceased  to  vegetate  about  the  end  of  last  century,  when  it 
was  cut  down  by  the  proprietor,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  coin  or  medal  was 
struck  by  Queen  Mary,  to  commemorate  her  union  with* 
Damley,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  figure  of  this  yew- 
tree. 

A  mile  beyond  these  ruins,  the  road  passes  Craigton, 
Ritchie,  Esq.)  on  the  left ;  and,  a  mile  farther  on. 


fe 


pper  Ibrax,  ( M*Call,  Esq.)  Proceeding  about  an- 
other mile,  it  passes  Parkhouse  (— — Walkinshaw,  Esq.) 
on  the  right ;  Plantation  (  Mair,  Esq.)  on  the  left  ; 
and  enters  Glasgow  by  the  new  bridge.  Vide  p.  136. 

Leaving  Glasgow  for  Lanark,  the  road  proceeds  east« 
ward,  and  passes  Camlachie  and  Tollcross,  where  are 
extensive  coal  and  iron  works,  which  afford  employment 
to  about  1000  persons,  and  about  a  mile  farther,  the 
new  London  road  strikes  off  to  the  south. 
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RUTHERGLEN. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde  stands  this  an- 
cient royal  burgh,  near  to  which  a  castle,  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  Scotland,  for- 
merly stood.  The  town  consists  of  one  very  broad  street, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story.  The  church 
is  famous  on  account  of  two  great  national  transactions. 
It  was  there  that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  8th  February,  1297 ;  and  there  also 
Sir  John  Menteith  is  said  to  have  contracted  with  the 
English  to  betray  Wallace.  Near  the  town  is  a  kind 
of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Din^s  Dikes,  which  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  Her  Majesty,  during  the  battle  of  Langside, 
stood  on  a  v'mng  ground  about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen. 
Upon  seeing  her  army  give  way,  she  commenced  her 
precipitate  flight  to  the  south.  Din's  Dikes  lay  in  her 
way ;  and  there  two  rustics,  who  were  cutting  grass, 
threatened  to  hew  her  in  pieces  with  their  scythes,  if 
she  did  not  surrender ;  but  she  was  instantly  rescued 
irom  those  savages,  and  proceeded  towards  Galloway. 
Insignificant  as  the  town  of  Rutherglen  now  is,  it  ap- 
pears once  to  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  Grlas- 
gow.  On  the  ancient  seal  of  the  town,  a  ship  is  intro- 
duced as  a  principal  part  of  the  coat-of-arms ;  and  a 
charter  is  extant,  bearing  date  1226,  by  which  a  grant 
is  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  successors, 
that  no  toll  or  custom  shall  be  levied  in  Glasgow  by  the 
citizens  of  Rutherglen.  It  has  been  inferred  that  for- 
merly the  Clyde  was  deeper  here  than  at  present.*     A 

*  There  is  a  road  from  Glasgow  to  Hamilton  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Clyde,  through  Rutherglen,  vide  p.  183 ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  pleasant  or  picturesque  as  that  of  the  route.  The  Kirk- 
Burn  of  Cambuslang,  about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen,  deserves  a 
visit.  Its  stupendous  rocks  and  wonderful  chasm  will  repay  the 
tourist  for  his  trouble*  Proceeding  onward,  passing  Oilbertfield 
on  the  right,  and  Hallside  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  Calder  at 
31  avis  Mill,  the  tourist  niay  take  the  road  to  the  right  and  visit 
tlie  Calder,  on  which  are  numerous  cascades  and  highly  romantic 
scenery,  particularly  Calderwood  (Sir  William  Maxwell,  BarL) 
built  upon  a  stupendous  rock  that  overhangs  the  Calder  Water. 
Its  situation  is  imposing,  and  the  walks  in  the  grounds  are  so  laid 
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few  miles  southward  of  Rutherglen  stand  the  ruins  of 
Cathcart  Castle,  upon  the  White  Cart  river,  in  a  strikiiij; 
and  picturesque  situation.  Near  by,  a  little  to  the  wesl, 
is  the  field  of  Langside.  An  eminence  opposite  Cutii- 
cart  Castle  is  shown  where  Mary  stood  until  the  battlf* 
was  decided. 

From  ToUcross,  the  country  along  the  road  is  thickly 
studded  with  elegant  villas.  Five  miles  and  a  half  frotu 
Glasgow  is  Broomhouse  Toll,  where  the  road  divides 
into  branches ;  the  one  to  be  pursued  turns  to  the  right, 
and  conducts  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which  disclose 
a  succession  of  beauties  as  far  as  Hyndford  Bridge,  }h- 
yond  Lanark,  not  excelled  by  any  lowland  scenery  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  road,  after  crossing  tlie 
North  Calder  by  a  bridge,  reaches  the  village  of  Udding- 
ton,  situate  upon  an  eminence,  and  commanding  a  charm- 
ing view  down  the  delicious  valley,  including  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  and  villages  and  seats  around  it.  A  sliort 
way  beyond  Uddington,  upon  the  right,  is 

BOTHWELL  CASTLE, 

one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  in  Scotland.  Tlic 
structure  itself,  and  allth(^  objects  that  surround  it,  hnw. 
an  air  of  princely  grandeur.  The  river  here,  still  hroa! 
and  deep,  and  confined  within  lof^}'^  banks,  covered  with 
natural  wood,  makes  a  fine  swoop  round  the  ruin.  Tho 
exterior  of  the  castle  is  of  polished  rod  froostone  ;  it 
covers  an  area  of  234  foot  in  length,  and  |>|)  foot  in 
l)readth  ;  tho  ceilings  of  tho  aj)artnients  are  exceedingly 
lofly.  The  chapol  lias  a  number  of  small  windows,  and 
both  it  and  an  adjoining  chamber  of  state  have  each  two 
large  windows  to  the  south.  The  stair  of  one  of  tho 
high  towers  is  still  almost  entire  to  the  top,  an  awful 

out  as  to  present  the  most  intorestinpf  views  to  the  visitor.  About 
three  miles  up  the  stream,  at  Torrance,  the  delightful  rcnidenr'^ 
of  Miss  Stewart,  is  the  Pleskin  Glen,  the  walks  in  which  are  uiont 
onchanting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fanciful  scenes  imaginable ;  and 
this,  with  many  other  interesting  objects,  will  amply  repay  tli<i 
trouble  of  this  detour.  The  tourist  now  takes  a  direction  nearly 
due  east  to  Hamilton,  and  passing  Eamock  House  on  the  right, 
and  Well-hall  on  the  left,  reaches  Hamilton  by  Armeida-Hill. 
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height  above  the  river.  An  old  well  in  one  of  the 
tower^}  sunk  deep  into  the  rock,  was  discovered  some 
years  ago.  The  entry  is  upon  the  north  side ;  and  many 
vestiges  of  the  fosse  are  yet  visible. 

This  Castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  known 
to  have  frequently  changed  owners.  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land made  a  grant  of  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  then  Governor  of  Scotland.  Robert  Bruce 
granted  Both  well  Castle  to  Andrew  Murray,  Lord  Both- 
well,  who  had  married  Christian,  the  sister  of  that  mo- 
narch ;  next  it  devolved  to  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
upon  his  espousing  the  heiress  of  that  marriage.  Afler 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglasses,  it  was  successively  ac- 
quired and  forfeited  by  the  Crichtons,  and  by  John  Ram- 
say, a  favourite  of  James  III.  It  was  conferred  by 
James  IV.  upon  Patrick  Hepburn,  Lord  Hailes,  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  who  was  afterwards 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  It  again  re- 
turned to  the  crown  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  flagitious 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  for  the  murder  of  Damley. 
James  VI.  granted  it  to  Francis  Steuart,  son  of  John, 
Abbot  of  Kelso,  the  natural  son  of  James  V. ;  who  hav- 
ing also  incurred  forfeiture,  his  estates  were  granted  to 
the  lairds  of  Buccleugh  and  Roxburgh,  from  whom  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  acquired  the  superiority  of  this 
estate.  But  the  Castle  had  been  previously  conveyed 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  thus  it  reverted  to  the  noble 
family  of  Douglas. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  how  often  this  Castle  has 
changed  proprietors,  with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  some  of  them  experienced  ;  and,  in  imagin- 
ation, to  contrast  its  present  appearance  with  what  it 
must  have  been  when  its  walls  reflected  the  splendour 
of  feudal  pageantry,  and  rung  with  the  sound  of  martial 
music. 

The  present  residence  of  Lord  Douglas  is  a  plain  ele- 
gant mansion,  built  upon  the  site  of  a  former  one.  It 
was  erected  by  the  young  Earl  of  Forfar,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Dunblane.  It  stands  near  the  old  Castle 
of  Bothwell,  on  a  beautiful  lawn.  Here  the  surrounding 
objects  partake  much  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The 
fine  broad  river,  with  its  high  banks  adorned  with  luxu- 


riant  nBtnral  wood,  encireles  th«  OhM^  wlSa  on  tte 
oppoeite  aide  are  the  ruins  of  Sltoi^nftittft  nbMtB- 
upon  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular KM&ltlMMMtre  Rflna- 
effect,  and  the  Castie  iUeir.  exteudlDg  alow  the  •mnlt- 
of  the  high  bonk,  raises  its  lol^y  Idwen,  ■■diBgnWwtta 

the  TSbge  of  Uddingtoiit  tba  iiiiiiMaiil  of 

/  beoomM  mon  haanant.    AwUandabdf 

the  village  the  road  mmm  BottwtflJJTj^Mi 

«dwithbi         
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ilfliUMii  iliiiiitiiiii.  iiimiiiiil 
kid  wrcr  uaidMd  roof.  The  die  of'to  ■eortm  fa 
orimownt  but  the  DongkH  ■»»,  qoMtvad  with  Um 
fOf4  an  OKni  one  of  the  windawa,  in  aDoaioa  probably 
to  tbemainage  of  tbe  Eari  (tf  Doni^  with  the  dan^dar 
of  Caaiatiaii,  the  aiater  of  King  lM>at  Bniee. 

At  a  little  ttiatuwe,  in  fruit,  we  cnm  the  Qjdt  faj- 
Bodtwsll  Bridge^  the  nem  of  the  awmowMe  «aMe- 
■MBt  between  the  tioopa  of  CSMriee  IL  eoaasandedligr 
the  'Dnke  of  Honmonth,  aad  the  CoTennten,  in  Jbb^ 
1670.  The  rente  of  the  latter  waa  oooplete,  «ad  th» 
OnlM  of  Monmouth  displayed  a  clemency  after  the  vie- 
taty,  vhich  was  very  ofTensiYe  to  Dalziel  and  Cisttr- 
house.  The  present  bridge  is  the  v&j  one  the  passage 
of  which  was  so  manfully  contested,  but  22  feet  have 
been  added  to  its  breadth,  the  approaches  very  much 
improved,  and  the  ground  on  both  sides  greatly  altwed. 
A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  fiothwell  Bridge,  and  ten 
miles  and  a  half  from  Glasgow,  the  road  enters  the  town 

HAMILTON, 

pleasantly  situate  about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  The  rising  ground  is  now  covered  with  booses, 
extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Formerly,  the  town 
stood  lower  down,  clustering  around  the  palace.  So 
early  as  1456,  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony,  and, 
in  1548,  Queen  Mary  created  it  a  royal  bui^h ;  but  after 
the  RestoratioDjits  rights  and privilegeswere  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who,  in  ]67(^ 
restored  to  the  community  its  former  possessions,  and 
erected  the  town  into  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  up- 
on them  and  their  successors. 
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At  this  place  was  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton ;  and  part  of  the  building  is  now  the  burial- 
place  of  the  family.  This  church,  being  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  palace,  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
parish  church  built,  about  ninety  years  ago. 

The  town  has  a  neat  town-house,  a  parish  church,  and 
also  three  hospitals ;  but  its  general  appearance  is  mean. 
A  fine  square  of  barracks  for  cavalry  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  The  cotton-manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1831,  was  9513. 

HAMILTON    PALACE 

stands  on  a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river.  It  is 
a  very  superb  pile,  having  two  deep  wings  at  right  angles 
with  the  mansion,  and  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  extremely  partial  to 
this  seat  of  his  ancestors,  has  made  splendid  additions  to, 
and  improvements  upon,  the  Palace,  after  a  design  by 
Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  which  harmonise  beautifully  with 
the  old  part  of  the  building.  The  present  erection  faces 
the  northern  vista,  and  is  superb  and  magnificent.  The 
portico  consists  of  a  double  row  of  immense  Corinthian 
columns,  the  shafts  of  which  are  smooth,  but  the  capi- 
tals are  most  exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  corresponding 
pilasters  rich  and  beautiful,  being  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
pediment,  with  the  ducal  arms  splendidly  sculptured  in 
the  centre.  The  wings  are  ornamented  with  chaste 
Corinthian  pilasters,  in  fine  keeping  with  the  portico  ; 
and  a  rich  cornice,  in  harmony  with  the  whole,  runs 
along  the  building.  The  columns  of  the  portico  are 
allowed  to  be  the  largest  ever  used  in  architecture,  and 
are  of  one  solid  block  of  stone,  weighing  from  the  quarry 
upwards  of  26  tons  each,  brought  from  the  Duke^s  own 
grounds  at  Dalpatrick.  The  Palace,  as  a  whole,  has  a 
noble  and  magnificent  aspect.  Strangers  are  at  all  times 
allowed  to  visit  the  park  and  the  Palace  without  any  for- 
mal application,  and  the  interior  will  amply  repay  the 
tourist  for  the  time  bestowed  upon  the  inspection.  The 
gallery  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  furnished  with  a  noble 
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ftving  Hamihon,  the  road  takes  &  aotttheaataa/ 
tion,  reoedii^B^  from  the  river^  andalf  Ike  dfatonee  of 
I  mile  it  crosses  the  Atod,  hf%r9fmitnmmi 
art  bridge^  near  to  whSoh  an  eMgni  nsfir  brid|(rha« 
erected.  Upon  the  right»  and  wlthfai  sight  of  tUs 
tore,  in  a  charming  situation,  stands  Bamdnithy  a 
in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  its  garden,  ter- 

^Thile  at  Hamilton,  the  tourist  shoiildirint  the  Sonth  Gsldert 
inks  of  which  are  extremely  romantii^  and  ornamflnted  with 
roufl  fine  seats  of  ancient  families.  ^Jter  erossing  the  Qyde 
3  Edmbnrgh  road,  he  takes  the  first  tnniing  on  the  left,  lesd- 
)  Wishaw  Castle,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Lord  Belhttreo, 
1,  with  the  grounds,  are  beantifiilly  pietnxesqae.  Havfag 
I  through  the  grounds  of  Wishaw,  he  enters  those  of  Colt- 
the  seat  of  General  Sir  James  Stewart  Deiiham,  Bart*  ;  and 
ihe  banks  of  the  Calder  are  exquisitely  delig^tftil,  dothed 
he  hazel,  mountiun-ash,  and  creeping  ivy ;  further  on  to^the 
is  Alurdieston,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Coefaraiie» 
;  and  beyond  is  Allanton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Steosrt, 
;  about  two  miles  farther  up,  near  the  aouree  of  the  fiveri 
e  Shotts  Iron  Works.  These,  although  deserving  of  notiee^ 
ardly  repay  the  tourist  for  going  so  fur  out  of  hk  way  }  he 
.  th^fore,  from  Coltness,  either  turn  to  the  left  by  delsnd 
,  Carfin,  and  the  village  of  Motherwell,  or  to  the  i1|g^  by 
Qage  of  Wishawton  and  Dalziel  kirk.  By  either  loirte^  the 
^  as  he  approached  Hamilton,  has  one  of  the  richest  views 
table  of  the  vale  of  Clyde^  stretched  out  as  an  amphitfiMitre 
him. 
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race  above  terrace,  overhanging  the  Avon.  It  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  its  situation  and  beautiful  views. 
The  tourist  will  be  delighted  in  surveying  the  romantic 
course  of  this  river.  Its  banks  are  bold  and  craggy ; 
often  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  with  here  and  there  a 
shapeless  rock  jutting  forth  its  bald  front  through  the 
trees.  The  channel  or  dell  is  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
depth  ;  and  the  water  is  seen  at  the  bottom  struggling 
and  foaming  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  scenery  is  the 
finest  of  the  kind,  being  superior  in  grandeur  and  variety 
to  that  of  Roslin,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance. 
On  the  west  bank  are  the  ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Hamiltons,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  orders  of  the  Regent  Murray  after  the  battle  of 
Langside.  Here  some  of  the  largest  oaks  in  Scotland, 
remmants  of  the  forest  that  once  covered  Clydesdale,  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  famous  race  of  wild  white  cattle, 
the  ancient  tenants  of  the  forest,  were  expelled  from  the 
estate  in  1760,  but  have  since  been  restored  to  the  Duke's 
Park,  where  a  great  many  are  to  be  seen  roaming  un- 
der the  wide-spreading  oaks.  On  the  opposite  site  stands 
Chatelherault,  a  summer-house  of  the  Hamilton  family, 
so  called  from  the  estate  and  dukedom  of  that  name  in 
France  which  they  formerly  possessed. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds along  the  great  park  of  Hamilton  upon  the  right. 
Most  enchanting  views  of  the  Clyde  now  burst  upon  the 
eye  in  close  succession.  The  house  of  Dalziel  (General 
Hamilton),  surrounded  by  thick  plantations,  and  situate 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  forms  an  imposing 
feature  in  the  landscape.  A  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  the 
Carlisle  road  branches  off  on  the  right  towards  Doug- 
lasdale,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Douglas.  It  is  an  uninteresting  district,  in  respect  both 
to  scenery  and  antiquities.  Pursuing  the  road  to  the  left, 
which  descends  gradually  towards  the  margin  of  the  river, 
the  tourist  is  struck  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the  cas- 
tellated mansion  of  Cambusnethan  ( Lockhart,  Esq.) 

seated  on  the  opposite  bank,  upon  a  beautiful  lawn, 
sliaded  by  magnificent  lime-trees. 

The  tourist  is  now  within  that  district  of  the  valley 
of  Clyde,  which  has  justly  been  denominated  the  Orchard 
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of  Scotland,  trom  the  proAisiaii  of  fruil-trpes  to  be  seen 
in  a.11  directions,  groning  iji  many  pans  along  the  sides 
of  the  road  with  a  laxuriuiicy  that  reiuiods  one  of  unite 
favoured  climes.*  Along  the  l>anks  oC  the  river,  the 
ground  gently  ascends  on  both  sides,  exhibiting  pleasing 
Rlopes  allet-oating  with  glens  and  valleys.  Tlio  whole 
surface  presents  a  happy  mixture  of  orchards  and  oop- 
pice-wood  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  of  waving  corn- 
fields and  belts  of  forest  trees.  Tht;  Garrion  Bridge,  su 
named  from  a  seat  of  Lord  Belhaven's  not  far  distant, 
crosses  the  river  about  six  miles  from  Hamiltuu,  and  is 
an  interesting  object  where  it  firstsopen  to  view  :  here  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Ayr  crosses  the  Clyde. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Hamilton,  the  road  enters  the 
village  of 

DALSKttF, 

half-hid  amidst  orchards,  celebrated  for  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  their  fruit.     On  the  left  of  the  village 

Dalserf-House  ( Hamilton,  Esq.)  and  on  a  bold  bank 

to  the  right  stands  Milburn- House  ( Campbell,  Esq.) 

commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  vale  of  Cljde. 
Upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Btan<b  Brownlee 
( Harvie,  Esq.)  and 

HAULDSI.1B  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hyndford,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Archibald  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Carfin.  It  was  built 
in  1793,  from  a  design  of  Robert  Adam.  It  extends  104 
feet  in  length,  by  58  over  the  walh>,  and  is  flanlced  by 
towers,  the  whole  finely  proportioned  and  beautifully  or- 
namented; theroof  is  of  admirable  workmanship.  Seat- 
ed  on  a  headland,  projecting  from  the  north  bank  into 
the  river,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley, 
and  presents  a  most  magnificent  appearance,  especially 
when  viewed  from  the  west. 

The  estate  of  Mauldilie  was  Crown  land  in  the  time 
of  John  Baliol,  who  pledged  it  to  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.   At  one  time  there 
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were  numerous  mills  here,  of  which  Robert  Bruce  ap- 
pears to  have  been  proprietor ;  for  he  granted  ten  merks 
Sterling  out  of  his  mills  at  Mauldslie,  for  the  purposci 
of  keeping  a  lamp  constantly  burning  upon  St.  Machute's 
tomb  at  Lesmahagow,  a  village  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Lanark.  The  lamp  was  kept  burning  until  the 
Reformation,  although  nearly  1000  years  had  elapsed 
since  St.  Machute's  death. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Milton  (Captsun  Lockhart,)  most 
delightfully  situate  upon  a  peninsula,  skirted  on  three 
sides  by  the  Clyde.  The  proprietor  has  erected  a  bridge 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  south  bank,  and 
is  a  pretty  object  in  the  landscape ;  next  is  Waygate- 
shaw  (  Steel,  Esq.)  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Dalserf,  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Nethan  by  a  bridge,  and  passes,  on 
the  left,  the  elegant  modern  villa  of  Clyde  Grove  ( 
Howison,  Esq.)  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  Clyde  ;  near 
its  junction  with  the  Nethan,  and  on  the  right,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Craignethan  or  Draffan^  standing 
upon  a  vast  rock  overhanging  the  Nethan,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Douglas,  once  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  formerly  a  seat  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  of  Gil- 
kerscleugh,  whose  arms  appear  above  the  gateway.  After 
her  escape  from  Loch-Leven  Castle,  Queen  Mary  resided 
here  a  ^q.'n  days ;  from  hence  she  went  to  the  battle  of 
Langside,  so  fatal  to  all  her  hopes  ;  (from  its  proximity 
to  the  county  town  of  Lanark,  Bothweli  Bridge,  and 
Drumclog,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  prototype 
of  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
Old  Mortality^  by  the  author  of  Waverley,)  the  scenery 
of  which  is  both  beautiful  and  interesting.     Farther  ou, 

Carfin  House  ( Nisbet,  Esq.)  is  seen  upon  the  north 

bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  road  soon  enters  the  planta- 
tions of  Stonebyres  ( Vere,  Esq.)  upon  the  right. 

The  valley  now  begins  to  contract,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  precipitous,  and  its  channel  more  rug- 
ged and  confined ;  the  rushing  of  the  water  is  heard  at  a 
clistance,  and  the  sound  gradually  increasing,  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  approaching  scene  of 


TBI  WJtLL  or  MOmiTUm 
«h«  Ml  of  Ob  OtkhWtiJ   Folk  of  the  Cfyde,  us  tbW* 


toitlW  MpVMhat  fiUB  Ae  west.  The  catitriict  coii- ' 
aiVB  of  WW  dhtiact  it^n,  being  broken  by  two  pro- 
JflUlm  fUCA^  the  pwana  of  which,  when  the  rivor  in 
MWtOmwitihtimfiBadjtohfuaepectedirom  theciirvod 
tmtkmvtlM  tooi,  m  it  tunbles  over  them  from  a  hrigrlit 
ofaltMr^b^  Tb0  ehnud  is  confined  b^perpendicuiu- 
itMk^  lnil|^  irttil  eopiHM  and  straggling  trees.  Tlit 
*i|llliniillllil  lif  llililllllllliil  iiliiiii  TiiiiL  and  the  deafen- 
ite  mr  Vt  tte  faeadloag  tDrrent  impresses  the  raind  of 
OSlMlioUigr  irMl  am.  The  positiitn  most  favourable 
Ar  ViewlBg  d&  flOl  wfllbe  pointed  out  by  a  guide,  wiili- 
O^'whom  it'MDnot  be  aoen,  either  free  from  danger 
or  to  UdmillgB,  bf  Urtn^ger  not  accustomed  to  visit. 
■MkBhoca. 

g the  rinr,  the idmoB  flad  Imm nlaMH^ 
r  pngMM.  InOairatteaiptBtb' 
■BuMoMitit,  dming  the  tpm^MtaaaOt  tfaair-leipi  w» 
inceaaant,  and  amosuig  to  the  spectator. 

It  baa  been  proposed  to  throw  a  bt^dge  over  therirer, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  fall. 

About  a  mile  bej'ond  the  Fall  of  StonebTree,  after 
haTiDg  passed  Gillbank,  Cljrdesville,  and  Kirkfleld,  on 
the  right,  and  the  neat  villa  of  Sunnyside  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Clyde  by  an 
ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  winding  np  the  side 
of  a  hill,  with  Castlebank  on  the  right,  and  Baronald  on 
the  left,  placed  in  a  delightfiil  situation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mouse,  where  there  is  an  echo  uncommonly  loud  and 
distinct,  the  road  reaches 


twenty-five  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  thirty-two  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  roj^  burgh,  and  the  county 
town  of  Lanarkshire.  Till  lately,  Lanark  was  an  ex- 
tremely dtdl  town ;  but  the  extension  of  the  cotton-worka 
in  its  neighbourhood — the  recent  erection  of  an  el^ant 
church,  county-hatl,  and  commodious  inn — the  opening 
of  new  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  tfie  ge- 
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neral  resort  of  strangers  to  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 
have  combined  to  improve  the  appearance,  and  give  ani- 
mation to  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  spacious  High  Street^ 
in  which  stand  the  church  and  town -house,  county-hall, 
&c.  and  several  inferior  streets,  branching  oif  from  the 
main  one.  The  population,  including  the  parish,  amounts 
to  about  7672. 

Lanark  is  supposed  to  be  the  Colonia  of  Ptolemy, 
chiefly  from  its  situation  near  the  line  of  the  great  Ro- 
man road  called  Watling  Street,  and  the  vestiges  of  two 
Roman  camps  in  its  neighbourhood.  Between  the  town 
and  the  river  is  the  Castle  Hill,  where,  according  to 
General  Roy,  a  fine  silver  Faustina  was  found.  Upon 
this  hill  there  formerly  stood  a  castle,  the  erection  of 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  David  I.  The  names  of  a 
number  of  places  near  to  it,  such  as  Kingson's  Knowe^ 
KingsorCs  Stone,  Kingson*s  Moss,  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  once  a  royal  residence.  That  it  was  at 
least  a  royal  castle,  is  proved  by  the  treaty  between 
John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  France,  by  which  Philip  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  Baliol's  son  and  heir.  Baliol, 
in  security  of  the  lady's  jointure,  £1500  a-year,  mort- 
gaged his  French  estates  and  some  of  the  crown  lands 
in  Scotland ;  among  others,  the  castle  and  castellany  of 
Lanark,  and  lands  of  Mauldslie.  During  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  castle  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  coins  of  Edward  L  have  been  found  here.* 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Lanark, 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Blind  Harry: — 

'^  On  from  the  kirk  that  was  without  the  town.*' 

It  preserves  the  marks  of  great  elegance.  Around  it  is 
the  burying-ground  of  the  parish ;  and  here  lies  the  cele- 
brated Lithgou,  who  pronounced  the  Vale  of  Clyde  the 

*  A  Parliament  was  held  in  Lanark  so  early  as  978.  Alexan- 
der I.  erected  it  into  a  royal  burgh,  and  Robert  I.  James  V.  and 
Charles  I.  confirmed  its  privileges.  But  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currence tliat  ever  took  place  within  this  town,  was  the  affixing 
to  its  market-cross  a  proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, excommunicating  Charles  II.  as  perjured,  and  abjuring  his 
authority. 
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tmrnUb  dbtrM  in  the  woiU.  BUf  a  aOs  to  ftbe  mat- 
wMid  of  tiie  town,  an  tlie  ruins  of  die  koipitd  of  8t 
Leemttfi,  In  1  »3»  Sir  Jdm  Prided  a  pwdecenor  of 
iM  Ettd  of  Cbvwatl^  obtdlned  Ihm  R<*ert  lU.  a  n^ 
of  tibe  letettoee  oTtUelioqpiftiJ,  witiiitt  the  bnh  ofLa- 
laiiiE^nm  oondition  that  he  and  his  hein  Aodd  pwfifc 
a ^padined  penmi  to  edebtate  time  niMMa  Otteevfinr 
■evw  yean,  and^  M«r»  Ibr  the  npom  of  tteaedt 
of  ■db«rt»  Annabdkliis  qveen,  and  au  their  flUUbob 
•  A  atoftimtery  of  Fraaeiicant  wu  fimnded  laLnirk 

SfvBebertl.  and  its  buTing-gnmndis  sOi  edied  Ae 
nar^  Yards.    A  general  chaf^  of  all  the  finndBeans 
or  Qrey  Friars,  was  hdd  at  this  monastery  in  141W> 

The  stranger  having  reached  Laoaric,  and  intendii^ 
to  Tisit  the  Palls  of  the  Clyde^  whidi  ibr  nHJeslgr  aad 
crandeor  are  not  to  be  smpassed  by  any  <hing  of  Oe 
kind  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,*  nrmweds  to  the  pleasuru 

rmds  of  Bonniton  House,  (Lady  llary  Boai^)  near 
Corra  FalL  On  readiing  thetodgeibe  will  ftada 
roinantio  path  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the  ap- 
proach, overhung  with  wood ;  and,  as  he  advances,  he 
will  often  look  down  into  a  profound  chasm,  through 
which  the  troubled  riyer  pursues  its  furious  course.  In 
proceediug  to  the  upper  Fall,  called  Bonniton,  about 
two  miles  from  Lanark,  Corra  Linn  must  be  passed; 
but  the  stranger  should  restrain  his  curiosity,  and  avert 
his  sight  as  much  as  possible  from  the  intervening  see* 
nery,  until  he  reaches 


BONNITON  LINN, 

where  the  walk  terminates.  Above  this  Fall  the  river 
rolls  broad  and  placid  ;  but  all  at  once  it  bends  towards 
the  north-east,  and  throws  itself  over  a  perpendicular 
rock  of  thirty  feet  into  the  abyss  below.  The  Fall  is 
only  broken  by  a  projecting  rock,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  cascade  is  thus  much  enhanced.  The  river,  latel|r 
so  tranquil,  after  its  tremendous  leap,  boils  and  foams, 

*  The  distance  from  Lanark  to  New  Lanark  is  a  mfle.  To 
Corra  Linn,  a  mile  and  a  half;  to  Bonniton  Linn,  two  miles ;  to 
the  Fall  of  Stonebyres,  two  miles ;  to  Cartland  Crags,  a  mile. 


^7i 
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and  with  amaziDg  velocity  sweeps  down  its  narrow  and 
rock-bound  channel. 

In  returning,  the  tourist  will  observe  with  wonder  the 
stupendous  banks  of  the  river,  composed  of  walls  of  solid 
rock,  most  regularly  perpendicular,  from  whose  crevices 
birds  are  perpetually  darting,  and  he  will  survey  with 
awe  the  current  of  the  stream  far  beneath.  Every  thing 
contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  There  is  not 
a  spot  that  is  not  covered  with  natural  wood ;  not  "  a 
jutting  frieze,"  in  the  natural  masonry  which  bounds  the 
river,  that  has  not  its  tuft  of  trees,  casting  a  darker  shade 
upon  the  waters. 

The  tourist  having  arrived  at 

CORRA  LINN,* 

one  of  the  most  bewitching  scenes  imaginable.  A  semi- 
circular seat  will  be  found  upon  the  -verge  of  the  cliif 
opposite  to  the  Fall,  where  he  will  have  the  best  view  of 
this  fascinating  waterfall  and  its  adjuncts.  The  vast  ba- 
sin into  which  the  river  is  precipitated  is  bounded  by 
rocks,  from  this  point  assuming  the  form  of  a  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre,  and  are  overhung  with  trees,  whose 
foliage  is  dripping  from  the  constant  drizzling  mist  pro- 
duced by  the  cataract. 

The  tourist  should  next  visit  a  pavilion,  built  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael  of  Bonniton  in  1708,  upon  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooks  the  Fall.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  old  Castle  of  Corra  is  situate  near  tre- 
mendous cliffs  overhanging  the  cataract,  and  when  the 
river  is  swollen,  shakes  with  the  percussion  of  the  water 
on  its  rocky  base.  To  the  right  of  this  ancient  castle  is 
the  modern  mansion  of  Ck)rra  (Lord  Corehouse,)  half 
concealed  by  trees ;  and  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice is  a  corn -mill.  Independently  of  the  Fall,  the 
scene  is  strikingly  grand ;  but  with  the  Fall,  it  is  sub- 
lime. The  river  does  not  descend  perpendicularly,  nor 
in  an  unbroken  sheet,  but  is  precipitated  from  a  height 

*  It  is  HO  called  from  a  tradition  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  th«* 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  named  Corra,  was  here  drowned,  in 
constMiuence  of  her  horse  having  taken  fright,  and  leaped  with  her 

into  the  i^ulf  below. 
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of  eighty-four  feet ;  twohidges  of  rock  successively  ^ivr 
it  new  directions,  and  thus  it  descends,  making  three 
leaps  over  rugged  and  frightfiil  rocks.  No  stranger  can 
survey  this  awfully  grand  scene  without  being  filled  with 
admiration.  The  roaring  of  the  cataract — the  spray 
which  ascends  from  the  vast  basin  into  which  the  river 
is  precipitated,  often  presenting  the  rainbow  in  all  its 
brilliant  hues — ^the  magnificence  of  the  localities,  with 
Qoira  Castle  House,  and  crags-— the  deep  foliage  that 
iqipears  every  where,  concealing  or  contrasting  with  the 
TO^I^  eminence — are  all  combinations  in  the  sublime 
loenery  of  Corra  Linn,  and,  if  aided  by  a  radiant  sun, 
the  scene  is  gorgeous  beyond  description. 

A  little  below  Corra  is  a  very  romantic  fall,  of  only  :l 
iew  feet  in  height,  called  Dundaff  Linn ;  and  near  it  i« 
a  rock  called  Waliace*s  Chair,  wliere  it  is  said  that  hero 
once  concealed  himself. 

Within  view  of  this  fall,  and  in  a  low  dell,  is  the  far- 
famed  village  and  cotton-milb  oi  New  Lanark,  original- 
ly erected  in  1 785,  by  the  public -spirited  David  Dale  of 
Glasgow,  which  no  stranger  ought  to  omit  visiting.  1\> 
inhabitants,  amount  in  «^  to  2500,  are  exclusively  employ- 
ed in  the  spinning  of  cotton.  The  internal  economy  of 
this  establishment  is  very  interesting,  and  cannot  fail 
both  to  gratify  and  edity  the  visitor  ;  for  no  other  inii- 
imfacturing  settlement  in  tiie  United  Kingdom  is  regu- 
lated on  the  same  inineiplcs  as  to  the  morals,  education, 
and  health  of  the  numerous  people  employed.  Mr.  Owen, 
it  is  well  known,  invited  all  the  world  to  come  and 
visit  this  establishment,  as  an  exemplification  of  the 
soundness  of  those  theories  he  has  attemj)ted  so  indus- 
triousl}^  but  so  unsuccessfully,  to  i)romuigate  respecting 
the  social  state  of  mankind.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
establishment  of  New  Lanark  is  not  the  joint  property 
of  the  people  engaged  in  it;  so  long  as  the  profits  of  th(^ 
concern  are  not  divisible  among  them — and  it  is  not  op- 
tional for  tlieni  to  work  or  to  remain  idle,  and  yet  be 
entitlc;d  to  subsist(;ncu  out  of  the  common  stock — there 
cim  be  no  real  point  of  comparison  between  the  econo- 
my of  this  establishment  and  tluit  of  the  new  communi- 
tics  which  Mr.  Owen  has  projected. 

The  tourist  should  not  dcnart  frum  Lanark  without 
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visiting  Cartland  Crags,  upon  the  river  Mouse,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Clyde  about  a  mile  below  the 
burgh.  This  stream,  for  a  considerable  distance,  flows 
through  an  astonishing  chasm,  apparently  formed  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  that  has  given  a  new  direc- 
tion to  its  course ;  it  then  finds  a  passage  to  the  Cl^'de 
through  romantic  and  sublime  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baronald  House.  The  rocky  banks  on  both  sides,  rising 
to  the  height  of  400  feet,  present  crags,  woods,  and  pre- 
cipices of  frightful  aspect ;  every  projecting  rock  on  the 
one  side  has  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  other,  as  if 
the  two  banks  had  been  rent  asunder.  It  is  only  when 
the  stream  is  low,  or  the  weather  frosty,  that  the  tourist 
can  explore  the  channel  of  the  Mouse.  In  this  dell,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  made  many  new  dis- 
coveries, which  are  noticed  in  his  Flora  Scotica.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  place  where  the  Mouse 
falls  into  the  Clyde,  a  new  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  ravine,  consisting  of  three  arches,  of  the  stupendous 
height  of  146  feet.  A  little  below  the  new  bridge  is 
the  old  one,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  arch. 
Among  other  caves  on  the  banks  of  this  romantic  stream, 
there  is  one  on  a  steep  precipice  called  Wallace's  Cave ; 
it  is  on  the  north  side,  immediately  above  the  new  bridge. 
Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  patriot  has  ever  been  held  by  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  that  they  have  connected  his  name,  or  tradi- 
tions respecting  him,  with  innumerable  places  supposed 
to  have  been  dignified  by  his  presence ;  but  many  of 
these,  irregular  and  desultory  as  his  movements  must 
have  been,  it  is  probable  he  never  visited — 

"  Each  rugged  rock  proclaims  great  Wallace*  fame, 
Each  cavern  wild  is  honourM  with  his  name  ; 
Here  in  repose  was  stretch'd  his  mighty  form, 
And  there  he  shelter'd  from  the  night  and  storm.** 

Circumstances,  however,  tolerably  well  authenticated, 
give  plausibility  to  the  tradition  that  Wallace  took  re- 
fuge in  this  cave.  Fordun  relates,  that  in  1297  Wallace 
commenced  at  Lanark  his  achievements,  by  defeating 
and  slaying  the  English  sheriff,  William  de  Hesliope ; 
or,  as  others  call  him,  Hesilrig.    Blind  Harrys  certainly 


lioe  wiMUfatf  ifc  Ijowrk  vHfc  Ut  irift^  dw  faafamt  €Jf 
Ii«Bta|l^l^ta^  itin poi^  Ml:  ths  phM  at  ths 
hgwJoflJBMwtfci  gnloXftgewMa  tookphoe  In  the  atneli 
iwtvmr  Wdhoe^  >eeonmwyifad  bj  a  inr  IHwdi^  «ad  a 
tad(y  rflfiriiiliMwi ;  tlMt  WaBaa^bdiurafMfpawwtdl, 
€riBnd  to  Otfdaiid  Grag^  and  tha  ilierar  pvt  Ua  vttb 
to  dMk;  and  that  in  mrange^  WaUaaa  aoBaatad  Ua 
Mand%  attacked  die  theriff  in  the  niglH,  and  deir  Ub 
and  «40  KnglMnnen, 
ITaarly  two  mflea  nortb-wert  of  tiie  Ctrfland  Cbfi  fa 
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tiha  aeirife  of  Sir  Norman  IfaodonaULoddyor^  Bart  the 
aq^naantatiTe  of  a  yery  andant  ftmihr.  It  fa  a  ina 
niMiahm  in  the  oaildfated  ftyk  of  bnuiffinff.  Hie  ap« 
proadi  to  the  home  fa  ddi^tliil ;  it  oontiani  a  ooDeo* 
ttoBi  of  fine  pcyfaraits  and  paintJiMPi  fce>  An  aged  oak» 
of  hnge  dimemioniy  win  be  pouited  only  the  tnink  of 
wUoh  fa  oompletel^  hoOowed  out  by  a|p»  and  so  oe|ia* 
cions  fa.  thfa  natural  room,  that  it  is  said  Oliver  Cnxm- 
well  and  a  party  of  his  friends  dined  in  it.  An  aUmm 
fa  kept  at  the  house  for  the  registration  of  strangers. 
A  yfait  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  hfa  time  and 
tfouble.  Here  is  kept  the  Xee  penny ^  famed  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  dark-red  colour,  set  in 
a  shilling  of  Edward  I.  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  since  a.  little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce. 
That  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  having  desired  hfa  re* 
nowned  general,  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  convey 
hfa  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Holy  Se« 
pulchre,  he  departed  on  hfa  pious  errand  in  June,  1330, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  knights  and  esquires. 
Xieaming,  however,  that  Alphonsus  Xf .  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  waged  war  with  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Christian  standard,  and  fell  in  battle  at 
Teva,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Grenada.  After 
the  action,  bis  squii'e,  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee,  recovered 
the  casket  which  contained  the  heart  of  the  good  Sang 
Robert,  and  returned  with  it  and  the  body  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  to  Scotland.    The  heart  was  deposited  in  Mel« 
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visiting  Cartland  CragSy  upon  the  river  Mouse,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Clyde  about  a  mile  below  the 
burgh.  This  stream,  for  a  considerable  distance,  flows 
through  an  astonishing  chasm,  apparently  formed  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  that  has  given  a  new  direc- 
tion to  its  course ;  it  then  finds  a  passage  to  the  Clyde 
through  romantic  and  sublime  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baronald  House.  The  rocky  banks  on  both  sides,  rising 
to  the  height  of  400  feet,  present  crags,  woods,  and  pre- 
cipices of  frightful  aspect ;  every  projecting  rock  on  the 
one  side  has  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  other,  as  if 
the  two  banks  had  been  rent  asunder.  It  is  only  when 
the  stream  is  low,  or  the  weather  frosty,  that  the  tourist 
can  explore  the  channel  of  the  Mouse.  In  this  dell,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  made  many  new  dis- 
coveries, which  are  noticed  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  place  where  the  Mouse 
falls  into  the  Clyde,  a  new  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  ravine,  consisting  of  three  arches,  of  the  stupendous 
height  of  146  feet.  A  little  below  the  new  bridge  is 
the  old  one,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  arch. 
Among  other  caves  on  the  banks  of  this  romantic  stream, 
there  is  one  on  a  steep  precipice  called  Wallace^s  Cave ; 
it  is  on  the  north  side,  immediately  above  the  new  bridge. 
Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  patriot  has  ever  been  held  by  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  that  they  have  connected  his  name,  or  tradi- 
tions respecting  him,  with  innumerable  places  supposed 
to  have  been  dignified  by  his  presence ;  but  many  of 
these,  irregular  and  desultory  as  his  movements  must 
have  been,  it  is  probable  he  never  visited — 

"  Each  rugged  rock  proclaims  great  Wallacb*  fame, 
Each  cavern  wild  is  honour*d  with  his  name  ; 
Here  in  repose  was  stretch'd  his  mighty  form. 
And  there  he  shelterM  from  the  night  and  storm.** 

Circumstances,  however,  tolerably  well  authenticated, 
give  plausibility  to  the  tradition  that  Wallace  took  re- 
fuge in  this  cave.  Fordun  relates,  that  in  1 297  Wallace 
commenced  at  Lanark  his  achievements,  by  defeating 
and  slaying  the  English  sheriff,  William  de  Hesliope ; 
or,  as  others  call  him,  Hesilrig.    Blind  Harry ^  certainly 
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not  the  most  faithfijl  of  historians,  says,  that  wlille  Wal- 
lace was  residing  at  Lanark  with  his  wife,  the  heiress  of 
Lamiogton  (tradition  still  points  out  the  place  al  the 
head  of  the  castle-gate),  a  scuffle  took  place  in  the  MreelH 
between  Wallace,  accompaoied  by  a  few  frietid%  and  a 
body  of  EDglishmen ;  that  "Wallace,  being  overpowered, 
escaped  to  Cartlanil  Crags,  and  the  sheritT  put  his  wife 
to  death ;  and  that  in  rev^enge,  Wallace  collected  his 
friends,  attacked  the  sheritT  in  the  nigbl,  and  slew  him 
and  240  Englishmen. 

Nearly  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Cartland  Crags  it 


the  seat  of  Sir  Nonnan  Macdonald  Lockhart,  Bart,  the 
representative  of  a  very  ancient  family.  It  is  a  fine 
mansion  in  the  castellated  style  of  building.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  house  is  delightful ;  it  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  fine  portraits  and  paintings,  &c.  An  aged  oak, 
of  huge  dimensions,  will  be  pointed  out,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  completely  hollowed  out  by  age,  and  so  capa- 
cious is  this  natural  roum,  that  it  is  said  Oliver  Crom- 
Tdt  and  a  party  of  his  li-iends  dined  in  it.  An  album 
i>  k^t  at  the  house  for  the  r^iatration  of  strangers. 
A  Tisit  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  his  time  and 
tiiooble.  Here  ia  kept  theXee  penng,  famed  for  ita  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  dark-red  colour,  set  in 
X  shilling  of  Edward  I.  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
femily  since  a,  little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Brace. 
That  monarch,'  on  his  death-bed,  having  desired  his  re* 
nowned  general,  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  convey 
hie  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, he  departed  on  his  pious  errand  in  June,  1330, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  knights  and  esquires. 
Learning,  however,  that  Alphonsos  XI.  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  waged  war  with  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Christian  standard,  and  fell  in  battle  at 
Teva,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Grenada.  After 
the  action,  his  squire,  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee,  recovered 
the  cjasket  which  contained  the  heart  of  the  good  King 
Bobert,  and  returned  with  it  and  the  body  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  to  Scotland.    The  heart  was  deposited  in  Mel- 
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visiting  Cartland  Cragsy  upon  the  river  Mouse,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Clyde  about  a  mile  below  the 
burgh.  This  stream,  for  a  considerable  distance,  flows 
through  an  astonishing  chasm,  apparently  formed  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  that  has  given  a  new  direc- 
tion to  its  course  ;  it  then  finds  a  passage  to  the  Clyde 
through  romantic  and  sublime  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baronald  House.  The  rocky  banks  on  both  sides,  rising 
to  the  height  of  400  feet,  present  crags,  woods,  and  pre- 
cipices of  frightful  aspect ;  every  projecting  rock  on  the 
one  side  has  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  other,  as  if 
the  two  banks  had  been  rent  asunder.  It  is  only  when 
the  stream  is  low,  or  the  weather  frosty,  that  the  tourist 
can  explore  the  channel  of  the  Mouse.  In  this  dell,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  made  many  new  dis- 
coveries, which  are  noticed  in  his  Flora  Scotica.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  place  where  the  Mouse 
falls  into  the  Clyde,  a  new  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  ravine,  consisting  of  three  arches,  of  the  stupendous 
height  of  146  feet.  A  little  below  the  new  bridge  is 
the  old  one,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  arch. 
Among  other  caves  on  the  banks  of  this  romantic  stream, 
there  is  one  on  a  steep  precipice  called  Wallace's  Cave ; 
it  is  on  the  north  side,  immediately  above  the  new  bridge. 
Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  patriot  has  ever  been  held  by  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  that  they  have  connected  his  name,  or  tradi- 
tions respecting  him,  with  innumerable  places  supposed 
to  have  been  dignified  by  his  presence ;  but  many  of 
these,  irregular  and  desultory  as  his  movements  must 
have  been,  it  is  probable  he  never  visited — 

"  Each  rugged  rock  proclaims  great  Wallacb*  fame, 
Each  cavern  wild  is  honour'd  with  his  name  ; 
Here  in  repose  was  stretch'd  his  mighty  form. 
And  tfiere  he  shelter*d  from  the  night  and  storm.** 

Circumstances,  however,  tolerably  well  authenticated, 
give  plausibility  to  the  tradition  that  Wallace  took  re- 
fuge in  this  cave.  Fordun  relates,  that  in  1 297  Wallace 
commenced  at  Lanark  his  achievements,  by  defeating 
and  slaying  the  English  sheriff,  William  de  Hesliope ; 
or,  as  others  call  him,  Hesilrig.    Blind  Harry,  certainly 
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not  the  most  fnithful  of  histori elds,  says,  that  while  Wal- 
lace was  residing  at  Lanark  nich  his  wife,  the  heiress  of 
LamiDgtoD  (tradition  still  points  out  the  place  at  the 
head  of  the  castle-gate),  a  scuffle  took  place  in  the  streets 
between  Wallace,  aecompauied  by  a  few  friends,  and  a 
body  of  Englishmen ;  that  Wallace,  being  overpowered, 
escaped  to  Cartland  Crags,  and  the  sheriff  put  bis  wi& 
to  death  ;  and  that  in  revenge,  Wallace  collected  his 
friends,  attacked  the  sheriff  in  the  night,  and  slew  him 
and  240  Englbhmen. 

Nearly  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Cartland  Crags  i» 


the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  Macdoaold  Lockhart,  Bart,  the 
representative  of  a  very  ancient  family.  Jt  is  a  fine 
mansion  in  the  castellated  style  of  building.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  honse  is  delightful ;  it  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  iine  portraits  and  paintings.  Sec.  An  aged  oak, 
of  huge  dimensions,  will  be  pointed  out,  the  trunk  of 
■which  is  completely  hollowed  out  by  age,  and  so  capa- 
cious is  this  natural  room,  that  it  is  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well  and  a  party  of  his  fHends  dined  in  it.  An  alb»m 
ii  k^t  at  the  house  for  the  r^istration  of  straDgeTS. 
A  visit  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  his  time  and 
tioable.  Here  is  kept  tiieXeepennj/,  famed  tor  its  me- 
dicine Tirtnes.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  dark-red  colour,  set  in 
a  shilling  of  Edward  I.  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
fiuuily  since  a  little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bmce> 
That  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  having  desired  his  re* 
nowned  general,  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  convey 
hie  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, he  departed  on  his  pious  errand  in  June,  133(^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  knights  and  esquires. 
]>aming,  however,  that  Alphonsus  Xf.  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  waged  war  with  the  Saracens  in  ^>ain,  he  re- 
hired to  the  Christian  standard,  and  fell  in  battle  at 
Teva,  in  Andalnsiti,  on  the  frontiers  of  Grenada.  After 
the  action,  his  squire,  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee,  recovered 
the  casket  which  contmned  the  heart  of  the  good  King 
Bobert,  and  returned  with  it  and  the  body  of  Sir  James 
Dougl^  to  Scotland.    The  heart  was  deposited  in  Mel- 
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rose  Abbey,  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  in  the  church  of 
Douglas.  Lockard,  from  this  circumstance,  changed  his 
name  to  Lochearl  or  LochJiart ;  and  added  to  the  arms 
of  his  family  a  heart  within  a  lock,  with  the  motto, 
**  Corda  serrata  pandoP  So  far  the  story  is  confirmed 
by  good  authority ;  but  what  follows  is  matter  of  family 
tradition : — Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen  prince,  his 
wife  came  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  in  counting  it  out  she 
dropped  this  jewel,  and  eagerly  snatched  it  up ;  on  which 
Lockard  insisted,  that  without  the  jewel  being  included 
in  tiie  ransom,  he  would  not  part  with  his  captive ;  and 
she,  finding  him  determined,  at  }ength  yielded  it  up,  and 
told  him  of  its  virtues^  namely,  that  it  cured  diseases  in 
men  and  cattle.  Many  are  the  cures  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  it :  certain  it  is  that  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  from  England,  to  procure 
the  water  in  which  the  stone  had  been  dipped.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  plague  was  last  at  Newcastle,  the  corpora- 
tion sent  for  the  penny y  and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  sum 
in  trust  for  it ;  so  convinced  were  they  of  its  miraculous 
efficacy,  that  they  offered  to  pay  the  penalty  and  keep  the 
penn}'^,  which  however  was  declined  by  the  proprietor. 
The  most  remarkable  and  best  attested  of  its  cures  is 
said  to  have  been  that  performed,  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  upon  Lady  Baird  of  Saughtonhall,  near  Edinburgh, 
who,  having  been  bit  by  a  dog,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.  The  loan  of  this  penny  was  procured,  and 
the  lady  daily  drank  and  bathed  in  the  water  in  which  it 
was  dipped,  for  some  weeks,  until  her  recovery  was  com- 
pleted— a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion over  disease !  The  stone  was  always  used  by  dip- 
ping it  in  water,  which  was  afterwards  drank  by  the 
patient,  and  the  stone  then  applied  to  the  wound  or  sore. 

Leaving  Lanark,  the  road  proceeds  north-east ;  passes, 
on  the  right,  Smyllom  Park,  (Sir  Richard  B.  Honyman, 
Bart.)  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  crosses 
the  Mouse  by  Cleghorn  Bridge.*     Westward,  about  a 

*  Near  tlie  road,  on  the  estate  of  CleghorD,  are  the  remains  of 
a  large  KoiDaii  camp.  There  is  another  to  the  south  of  CorbiehaU* 
near  the  house  of  Carstairs.  The  great  Roman  road,  called  Wat- 
ling  Street  (the  lino  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,)  passed  thnmgfa 
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iD&e  and  a  lialf  flnom  Lanarie,  on  tlie  lOiiUi  aide  of  die 
lfo«8e»  dboVe  ita  paHMge  tlirmih  tlie  diann  of  Gar^^ 
.Cngi^  i^pean  in  Tiew  Um  aaebat  kooieof  Jenriawood, 
llie  property  of  Geoi^  BaQUe,  Emu  rep^^ 
Ilhalrioua  patriot^  wime  death,  inflicted  under  tke  farm 
of  kw,  la  r^arded  aa  one  of  the  greateat  enoradtiea  of 
the  govemment  of  Giariea  ILt  On  the  left,  beaatfftdllsr 
aitoate  on  the  of^oaite  aide  of  the  river»  aorroonded  by 
extenalYe  {dantationsy  ia  seen  Clegfaom  Hbnaa^  tlie  de- 
gant  aeat  of  William  Elliot  Lockhart,  fi^. 

Hie  ooontry  now  becomes  comparatiTely  nnintwraat 
b^  few  or  no  oljects  presenting  themadTea  to  attvaet 
the  attrition  of  the  tourist.  Six  milea  fiurther  on,  Wilioii- 
town,  an  extensive  iron-foundery,  is  pasaed  upon  the 
right.  In  approaching  the  confines  of  the  connty  of  lOd- 
TiOthian,  the  appearance  of  the  country  gradnall^  im« 
proves,  and  erery  eminence  commands  some  agreeaUe 
{^roapect  The  Frith  of  Fortiiy  and  tiie  Tcrdant  Oddk, 
oeeaaionany  appear  within  dj^t,  and  the  tourist  obtains 
traaaiait  glimpses  of  the  fertUe  plains,  of  West-Lothian. 
Fifteen  miles  beyond  Lanark  the  road  passes  the  village 
of  West-Calder,  and  soon  after  Hermand,  a  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Hermand ;  next  Limefield,  and  then  Brother- 
ton,  delightfully  seated  upon  the  steep  banks  of  a  small 
stream  that  descends  into  the  Almond.  Along  these 
banks  serpentine  walks  have  been  formed  ;  through  the 
woods  which  overhang  them,  openings  have  been  left  to 
afford  views  of  the  beautiful  scenery  ;  and,  in  a  retired 
spot,  a  rude  cave  has  been  excavated  from  the  solid  rock. 
In  a  small  glen,  formed  by  the  retiring  of  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  where  is  a  rustic  grotto,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  shrubs,  trees,  and 
flowers,  which  vegetate  here  with  surprising  luxuriance. 
The  road  now  passes 

both  camps,  and  runs  on  towards  Glasgow,  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Clyde,  generally  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  the  riyer.  It  comes 
close  upon  the  river  at  Orbieston,  where  a  bridge  oyer  the  Calder, 
nearly  opposite  to  Hamilton,  of  Roman  construction,  remuns  in 
tolerable  preservation.  There  is  another  road  from  Lanark  to 
Edinburgh,  by  Carstairs,  Camwath,  Causeyend  Inn,  and  Cmrie, 
which  is  a  mile  shorter. 

•)•  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood  was  reversed  by  the  Conventioa 
Parliament  at  the  Revolution,  together  with  the  attainder  of  AzgylL 
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CALDER  HOUSE, 

the  ancient  and  stately  mansion  of  Lord  TorphicBeny. 
seated  amidst  extensive  plantations.  In  the  gallery  is  a 
portrait  of  the  great  reformer  John  Knox,  having  this 
inscription  on  the  back  of  it :  ^  Mr.  John  Knox.  The 
first  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  Scotland,  after  the  Re<- 
formation,  was  dispensed  by  him  in  this  hall." 

A  road  now  strikes  off  from  the  left,  westward  by  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts,  being  the  most  southerly  of  the  three 
direct  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  Proceeding 
eastward,  the  road,  immediately  after  passing  Calder 
House,  enters  the  village  of 


MID-CALDER, 

nineteen  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Lanark,  and  twelve  and 
a  half  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  pleasantly  situate 
near  to  the  romantic  Almond,  in  a  country  richly  adorned 
with  wood,  and  highly  cultivated.  We  may  here  ob- 
serve that  the  passage  of  the  Almond  appears  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  obstinately  disputed  by  contending 
armies.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Livingston  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Forth  at  Cramond,  a  space  of 
.fifteen  miles,  there  have  been  found  many  stone  coffins^ 
inclosing  human  skeletons.  A  considerable  way  below 
Mid- Calder,  a  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  99^ 
between  Kenneth,  brother  of  Malcolm  II.  and  Constan- 
tine  the  usurper,  in  which  both  generals  were  killed.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  mount  near  the  village  is 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where,  in  former  days,  the 
witches  of  Calder  were  burnt. 

The  road  now  crosses  a  small  stream,  and  passing 
Calder  Hall  (Dr.  Hare)  on  the  right,  it  reaches,  at  a 
short  distance,  East-  Calder,  the  village  of  Kirknewton 
appearing  on  the  right.  A  little  way  off  the  road,  on 
the  left,  lies  Almondell  House  (Earl  of  Buchan),  and 
beyond  it,  Cliftonhall,  (Maitland  Gibson,  Bart.)  The 
beautiful  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which  before  this 
had  presented  themselves  at  some  distance  on  the  right, 
now  accompany  the  tourist  the  whole  way  to  Edinburgh, 


DALMAHOT  HOUSE.  19? 

afibrding  a  pleasing  variety  of  sloping  surfaces  and  steep 
acclivities,  of  the  deepest  verdure. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Mid-Calder,  the  road  passes 
BonnitoD  (  Wilkie,  Esq.)  on  the  left ;  and  a  mile 

farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is 


HATTON, 

an  ancient  venerable  house,  once  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  now  belonging  to  William 
Davidson,  Esq.  It  has  extensive  gardens,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  and  inclosures,  extending  to  at 
least  800  acres.  Immediately  after  passing  Burn  Wynd 
Inn,  on  the  right  is 

DALMAHOY  HOUSE, 

the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  It  is  situate 
in  the  middle  of  an  inclosed  park,  of  between  400  and 
500  acres,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  Edinburgh 
Castle.  Admission  to  the  grounds  is  freely  granted  to 
strangers ;  they  enter  at  the  toll-bar  to  the  east  of  the 
demesne,  and  as  the  tourist  advances,  the  scenery  at 
first  is  far  from  striking,  but  gradually  discloses  itself ; 
on  the  left  is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  in  front  a  wood.  He 
proceeds  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  which  forms  one 
of  those  deep  glens  so  characteristic  of  Scottish  scenery, 
and  which  is  highly  ornamented  witli  plantations ;  on  the 
right  of  this  glen  is  seen  the  old  mansion  house  of 
Addiston,  seated  on  the  opposite  bank.  Shortly  after  the 
tourist  passes  a  gate,  and  winds  round  the  northern  side 
of  the  park,  from  the  centre  of  which  there  is  an  agree- 
able view.  At  a  short  distance  he  arrives  at  a  bridge, 
where  the  prospect  is  enchanting ;  the  silvan  scenery 
to  the  east,  and  the  brawling  stream  pouring  downward 
from  the  west,  through  woods  and  coppice,  combine  to 
make  it  highly  interesting.  From  the  bridge  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  house,  which  is  an  elegant  modern 
mansion. 

Leaving  Dalmahoy,  the  road  passes,  on  the  right,  Ad- 
diston (Earl  of  Morton),  and  Riccarton  (Sir  James  Gib- 
son-Craig, Bart  J     Farther  on,  a  road  leads  off  from  the 
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right  to  Currie  ;  and  still  farther  on,  it  crosses  the  Un-^' 
ion  Canal  at  Hermiston  village,  after  which  it  crosses 
the  Water   of  Leith  near  the  old   mansion-house  of 

Saughtonhall,  ( Baird,  Bart.)   It  proceeds  through 

a  country  agreeably  chequered  with  woods  and  planta- 
tions, having  Corstorphine  Hill  at  a  distance  upon  the 
left,  passes  Merchiston  and  Dairy  (■  ■  Walker,  Esq.) 
both  on  the  right,  and  enters  Edinburgh  by  West  Malt- 
land  Street. 
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{n  commencing  this,  which  is  called  the  Gbbat  North- 
BEN  Tour,  the  tourist  may  suppose  himself  at  Dunkeldy 
Ihe  road  from  thence  to  Edinburgh  having  been  described 
in  the  First  Tour» 
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The  road  to  Blair- Atholl  passes  through  the  beautifol 
valley  extending  from  Dunkeld  to  Logierait,  which  has 
been  particularly  noticed  in  our  First  Tour,  in  describ- 
ing the  road  to  the  former  place  from  the  village  of  Ken- 
more,  with  which  this  road  runs  nearly  parallel,  but  on 
the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  river  Tay.  Leaving  Dun- 
keld, and  proceeding  northward  along  the  bank  of  that 
river,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  the  tourist  reaches 
Dowally.  Dalguise,  Glenalbert,  Kincraigie,  and  Kin- 
naird,  are  seen  in  succession  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  and  among  the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the 
eastward,  is  Ordie,  a  small  lake,  celebrated  for  its  trout 
About  two  miles  farther  on,  the  straths  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Tummel  unite,  the  former  stretching  westward  to 
Kenmore,  the  other  towards  the  north.  Here  also  the 
two  great  rivers  join  ;  and  by  their  confluence  form  a 
tongue  of  land,  upon  which  stands  the  village  of  Logie- 
rait,  opposite  to  the  village  of  Ballinluig,  through  which 
the  road  passes.  The  country  here  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. An  eminence  not  far  from  the  church  of  Logierait 
commands  a  prospect  that  for  richness  and  variety  is 
rarely  surpassed.  ' 

Between  the  two  villages  there  is  a  regular  ferry ;  and 
as  Logierait  was  anciently  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
the  tourist  may  be  inclined  to  visit  it.  Before  the  ba- 
ronial jurisdictions  were  abolished,  this  was  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  district  of  Atholl ;  and  upon  the  hill  be- 
hind the  town,  malefactors  were  executed.  That  such 
exhibitions  were  not  unfrequent,  may  be  presumed  from 
the  fact  of  a  common  executioner  having  been  maintained 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  hill  is  an  open  terrace,  where  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  traces  of  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  fosse.  To 
this  castle  Robert  II.  retired  to  indulge  his  grief,  after 
delegating  the  regal  power  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  A  battery  is  said  to  have  been  erected  near  the 
castle,  upon  a  spot  still  called  the  Cannon  Brae.  The 
narrow  pass  which  conducts  to  the  ruins  is  called  Glach- 
n'-ri,  or  the  Kin^s  way.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained,  comprehending  two 
great  valleys  and  their  mountainous  boundaries.  The 
rivers,  uniting  below,  form  a  great  body  of  water. 


PITLOCHRIE.  201 

-  To  the  right  of  Ballinluig  is  seen  Tullimet  House  (Dr. 
Dick),  and  two  miles  beyond  Ballinluig,  the  road,  which 
proceeds  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Tunimel,  enters  Mou- 
iinearn,  where  there  is  an  excellent  inn.  The  celebrated 
Sheridan,  it  is  recorded,  when  on  a  visit  to  Blair- Atholl, 
here  poured  out  libations  of  Atholl  brose  to  the  rosy  god, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  sudden  hallucination  produced 
by  the  favourite  beverage  of  this  country.  A  mile  be- 
yond Moulinearn  is  Donavourd  ( Macfarlane,  Esq.) 

on  the  right,  and  Dunfallandy  (General  Fergusson)  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tummel. 

Here  the  main  body  of  the  river  makes  a  sudden  turn, 
forming  a  number  of  small  islands.  Edradour  (Duke  of 
Atholl)  next  appears  in  view,  at  which  place  there  is  a 
fine  waterfall ;  and  at  the  top  of  a  steep  dell  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  circular  building,  called  the  Black  Castle, 
about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  within,  and  tlie  walls  about 
eight  feet  thick ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  an  English  baron,  who  married  a  Scottish  heiress  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Remains  of  similar  towers  are 
to  be  discovered  along  the  whole  of  this  track.  Some 
conjecture  that  they  were  used  for  making  signals  by  fire 
in  case  of  invasion  ;  others  think  they  were  Tigh-Fasky^ 
or  storehouses  for  the  security  of  property,  in  case  of 
sudden  inroads.  Mr.  Pennant  inclines  to  the  former 
opinion,  and  mentions  tliat  lie  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
Mr.  Stuart,  traced  a  chain  of  such  circular  buildings,  ex- 
tending from  the  Hill  of  Drummond,  near  Taymouth, 
towards  the  Western  Ocean. 

At  the  village  of  Pitlochrie,  a  mile  beyond  Donavourd 
and  Dunfallandy,  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  by  Mou- 
lin, through  Glen-Briarachan  and  Strathairdle,*  and  an- 
other to  the  left,  leading  to  the  Tummel,  on  the  beautiful 
green  banks  of  which,  opposite  to  Pitlochrie,  stands  the 

neat  cottage  of  Fonab  ( Macgregor,  Esq.)  The  hills 

now  begin  to  close  in,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Pit- 

•  Moulin  is  upon  the  road,  1 4  mile  from  Pitlochrie.  In  its  ro- 
mantic neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Moulin,  sup- 
posed to  liave  belonged  to  the  Cummins,  Earls  of  Atholl  and  Bade* 
noch.  Tradition  says  that  a  number  of  persons  infected  with  the 
plague  were  shut  up  and  died  in  it,  on  which  account  the  country 
people  are  afraid  to  remove  its  stones. 
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lochrie  form  a  wild  and  most  romantic  scene.  In  the 
landscape  is  to  be  seen  Cluny  on  the  west,  and  Faseally 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  both  belonging  to  Archibald 
Butter,  Esq.  The  latter  is  seated  in  a  fairy  mead,  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  and  singularly  shaped  mountains ; 
screened  on  one  side  by  plantations,  and  washed  on  the 
other  by  the  furious  Tummel,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Garry  at  a  little  distance  above ;  altogether,  this 
is  a  glorious  place.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Fall  of 
Tummel,  the  best  approach  to  which  is  by  a  road  a  little 
farther  on. 

Proceeding  onwards,  the  mountains,  among  which 
Ben-Vracky  rises  conspicuous,  approximate  on  every 
side  ;  and,  a  mile  beyond  Fascally,  the  tourist  enters 
the  celebrated 


PASS  OF  KILLICRANKIE, 

with  a  feeling  that  approaches  to  terror,  having  his  eye 
upon  the  summit  of  Ben-y-Gloe,  towering  aloft  in  the 
distance.  This  Pass,  which  has  been  compared  by  a  noted 
traveller  to  the  distinguished  Vale  of  Tempe,  is  formed 
by  two  mountainous  chains  running  parallel;  these  dark- 
en the  waters  of  the  Grarry,  that  rush  impetuously 
through  the  pass  in  a  fearfully  deep  and  almost  invisible 
channel ;  and  at  one  place  the  river  struggles  through 
rocks,  and  dashes  over  a  precipice  into  a  dark  pool,  dis- 
playing a  scene  of  peculiar  grandeur.  The  hills  rise 
abruptly  from  the  river  on  each  side,  are  deeply  covered 
to  the  summits  with  every  variety  of  wood,  which  pro- 
duces even  at  noonday  the  haziness  of  twilights  So  ter- 
ribly sublime  is  the  scene,  that  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
a  body  of  Hessian  troops  were  appalled  by  it,  and  re- 
fused to  march  through  the  Pass. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  romantic  Pass  was  fought, 
in  1689,  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  between  the  High- 
land army  commanded  by  Viscount  Dundee,  better 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  epithet  of  Bloody  Claverhouse, 
and  the  troops  of  King  William  commanded  by  General 
M ackay.  The  descendants  of  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  still  point  with  pride  to  the  rude  stone  at 
tJrrard- House,  upon  the  right,  which  marks  the  spot 
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TIm  Fw*  ezteiMb  northwaid  aboot  iMlf  a  mile  i  be- 


*  iiifeM%»onr«lMG«i3r,]Mv«lMeBlnHgM«r4kiPiM^ 
•  iwi  iindlMli  to  «h0  wild  dlMeli  of  the  Tonri  mA  BMMdk 
tt  MIOM  tiM  gioiiiidB  of  Bonikaid,  flk  «h0  opoiiif  «r  «h0  v^^ 
ThuajfluL  ftniMiui  ■!  »■■  ilmii  tin  Iki  mmber  of  te  k^NaM  ttt* 
ibwx  tkiirwtigetof  fifkemstiUxcniMii.  To  iM  tki  |pHl  Ml 
«f  Am  Tunid  to  tlie  ImI  adimtafi^  «Im  liiMhl  rinaJd  irt» 
«  mA  lettdiBg  to  H  from  ft  gato  nMr  to  ilM  Md^Ki  Mvkr  fa 
iM^hl  toilMit  of  Fojen  or  the  BtwaiyitiiiiHMiil  ly— ^of 
«qw  HMgiyUieeMn^  on  aeecmiift  of  ili  gmtor  b^f  if 
ilvor  dBModo  ftom  a  beiglit  of  aisctooa  ib^ 
0f▼■■l1Hmdll^Mkd  wtfhanoiootn^yapiii^^  Tko 
iqriag  >oeiie«y  of  wooded  rodg  and  diotemtiiiiwiiiftiiHi  hi 
too  wniii-weBt  of  the  &11  is  a  owe  in  tlie  &ee  of  » t 
xooky  to  whidi  ihefe ie  n  Toiy  diflknh  poonge.  HmnpMfir-of 
the  MaegiegovB  were  flnrprised  dnriiup  their  ptoeeripCioB  f  Mhar 
pttt  of  tiim  wore  killed,  tt»  net  elimhed  ip  n  tree  tint  gr^ 
of  the  tee  of  the  rod^  when  their  pWHMtt  oBl  il  down*  Hd  fi^ 
cijpitatod  them  into  the  lireifv 

llio  tooziet  who  hM  tone  to  (^paio  wffl  he  hi^Ulf  fmtiflbdl^ 
oxoOMin  to  the  diBtnets  of  TOmiMl  odd  Bannm 
Is  an  exedHent  eeniage  road.  To  the  spot  idiere  Bonskeid  Hoose 
(Dr.  Stewart)  displays  its  turrets  amid  deep  grores,  the  Tonunel 
fnesents  a  continued  succession  of  nq^nds,  and  thunders  down  a 
channel  confined  within  lofty  banks,  shaded  by  woodeu  About 
two  miles  within  the  valley  is  the  house  of  Fincastle  ;  and  'pro- 
ceeding by  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  road  pauses  Alean 
(CoL  Stewart)  on  the  left,  and  on  the  opposite  side  DuntanUeh 
(Dr.  Stewart),  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch-TummeL  The 
road  here  ascends  an  eminence,  when  a  most  magnificent  proqpeet 
bnrsto  upon  the  sight.  The  lake,  with  ito  bold  headlands  and 
long  retiring  bays,  its  sloping  banks  terminating  in  broad  and  wa- 
vy ridges,  are  all  spread  out  to  view,  and  appear  encompaeood  by 
foresto  and  mountains.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the  heights  of  For- 
ragon,  and  the  simple  but  huge  bulk  of  Sohehallien,  rise  in  ioU 
view.  Westward  appear  the  rising  grounds  of  Mount  Alexander  4 
beyond  which  are  seen  the  lofty  hills  of  Lochaber.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  are  two  wooded  eminences ;  past  them  the  ciyer 
ereeps  in  silence,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  from  the  lakeb 

The  tourist  proceeds  by  the  north  side  of  Looh-TummeJ,  and 
passes,  near  to  its  western  extremity,  Portnellan  (Mks  Stewart), 
and  about  four  miles  farther,  at  the  bridge  of  Tummel,-  where  there 
is  a  small  inn,  the  military  road  crosses  the  route,  thirteen. miles 
from  Aberfeldy  and  ten  miles  from  Dalnacardoch.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  now  gloomy  and  mountainous,  till  we  come  to  Owt 
■Mister^  or  Mount  Alexander,  the  residence  of  the  Robertsone  of 
Struan.  Here  the  poet  of  that  name,  a  detenpined  Jaeobite^  foiud 
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yond  it  the  valley  gradually  opens  to  the  north,  and  its 
highly  cultivated  and  ornamented  aspect  proclcdms  the 

refuge  from  the  political  storms  which  devastated  his  comitiy,  and 
composed  several  of  his  poetical  pieces.  The  Mona  Alexander  is 
a  wooded  eminence.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  garden,  is  the  Ar- 
gentine, a  small  mineral  spring,  extolled  in  the  poetry  of  Stnum. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Crossmomit  (^—  Stewart,  Esq.) 
is  within  view. 

Proceeding  onward.  Loch  Rannoch  appears  in  sight.  The  lake 
fills  nearly  ten  miles  of  a  strait  valley,  ahout  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Its  shores  are  beautifaUy 
indented  by  sweeps  of  mountains  and  wooded  points  of  Umd,  run- 
ning far  into  the  lake.  The  mountains  on  the  north  side  are  very 
high,  and  their  steep  sides,  wherever  the  crags  will  permit,  are 
cultivated.  In  other  plac^  the  rocks  on  the  coast  are  clothed 
with  birch  and  pine.  On  the  south  is  another  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  forests ;  and  westward,  in  the  extreme  distance, 
the  mountains  of  Breadalbane  and  ArgyU  hide  their  summits  in 
the  clouds  that  rise  from  the  Atlantic  The  tourist  passes  Loch- 
Garry  House  (—  McDonald,  Esq.),  and,  on  the  opposite  hank 

of  the  Tummel,  Temper  ( Stewart,  Esq.),  Dalchosnie  (— — 

IMacdonald,  Esq.),  and  Invercholden  (—Stewart,  Esq.]^  the 
latter  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  roek  overlooking  the  lake, 
on  which  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Invereholden  fSunily,  and 
reaches  the  village  of  Kinloch  Rannoeh  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  The  view  from  this  point,  westward,  is  grand  and 
picturesque.  Lo(ddng  eastward,  the  village  forms  the  foregromid  ; 
on  the  left  is  a  bold  precipice,  down  which  descends  a  brawling 
torrent ;  and  on  the  right  is  the  steep  and  enormous  Schehallien, 
insulated  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  andtowering  to  a  height 
of  3550  feet.  This  mountain  is  the  reputed  haunt  of  the  moov 
strous  fairy  Cailin.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Methven,  Bo- 
bert  Bruce  and  his  Queen,  with  a  few  adherents,  had  a  retreat 
near  its  northern  skirts ;  and  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the 
late  astronomer-royal,  made  vspwi  it  liis  observations  of  its  power 
in  attracting  the  plummet,  which  it  was  found  considerably  to  af* 
feet.    Proceeding  along  a  good  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake^ 

through  a  forest*  and  passing  Carie  ( Robertson,  Esq.),  at  the 

distance  of  six  miles  from  Kinloch  Bannoch  is  Dall,  the  hunting- 
seat  of  Lord  Grantley  ;  and  five  miles  farther,  the  village  of 
George's-town,  where  there  is  a  good  Inn.  .About  a  mUe  hence  is 
Barracks  (  Robertson  of  Struan)  and  Rannoch-Lodge  ( 
Menzies,  Bart.)  Here  the  road  terminates,  at  a  distance  of  thir- 
ty-two miles  from  its  commencement,  at  Bonskeid. 

If  the  tourist  wishes  to  visit  Loch  Ericht,  he  will  have  to  pie» 
ceed  across  the  heath  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  lake  stretehea 
from  north  to  south  over  a  space  of  sixteen  miles ;  and  its  upper 
extremity  touches  upon  the  region  of  Badenoch  in  InvemesB-shire. 
It  is  a  scene  of  complete  deeolation  and  Bolitadei  the  only  habita* 


ATH01.1.  HOOIE. 

neU  approach  to  the  grounds  of  Blair-Atboll.     The  road 

passes  old  Fascally  ( Butter,  E«q-)^°<'<^''  ^^^  BOUt}i 

eide  of  the  Garry,  KiUicrankie  Cottage  ( Hay,  Esq.) 

and  on  the  left  Uirard  ( AletoD,  Esq.)  and  Orchilbeg 

(Duke  of  Atholl),  on  the  right ;  Strathgarry  { Stew- 
art, Esq.)  and  Shierglasa  (J,  Maclnroy,  Esq.)  on  the  left, 
and  advances  to  the  manaioD  of  Lude,  situate  among 
deep  groves  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
which  stretch  from  the  nortfa.  The  road  descends  into 
the  opening  valley,  and,  after  crossing  the  river  at  the 
Bridge  of  Tilt,  where  a  comfortable  inn  has  been  erect- 
ed, enters  the  plantations  of  ■     1 


BLAia  ATHOLL.  ^ 

Nature  has  formed  on  each  eide  of  this  valley  numerom 
terraces,  some  having  their  sides  variegated  with  flower- 
ing ehrubs  and  herbage,  and  others  deeply  shaded  with 
the  rich  foliage  of  trees  of  a  stately  growth.  A  mile 
&rther  on,  the  road  reaches  the  village  and  inn  of  Blair, 
situate  upon  rising  ground,  which  ovrelooks  a  fine  plain 
at  the  juuctiou  of  the  Tilt  and  Garry,  Upon  this  plain 
itanda 

ATHOLL  a 00 SB, 

formerly  Bl^-Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Dnka  of 
Atholl.  It  is  a  building  of  great  strength,  as  well  as 
extent.  The  time  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  bat  the 
oldest  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  John,  com- 
monly called  De  Strutbhogie,  who  eqjoyed  the  title  (J 
Atholl  in  right  of  bis  wife.  In  1644,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  joined  by  a  lai;ge 
body  of  Atholl  Highlanders,  to  whose  bravery  be  was 

tion  tbat  ^ipean  npon  its  uncnliivated  banks  being  a  BolitMjr 
«haoting-lodge  towsids  the  head  of  the  Ulie,  and  the  but  of  |t 
sbepherd.  In  a  ove  near  its  soathem  extremity,  the  jounsChs- 
vilier  wai  some  time  concealed  from  the  King's  traope.  where 
the  lake  dlecborges  ita  watera  there  is  a  rock  upwards  of  100  yatda 
of  perpendicular  height.  On  ita  summit,  trbi^  is  bBTolf  srinail 
1>le,  an  the  remwna  of  a  fortificatioa,  fiOO  feet  in  length,  and  SM 

in  breadth.  The  wall,  npwardeofflfteenfBetiiitll''    """  ' 

posed  of  great  broad  stones  witbont  mortar. 
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indebted  for  the  victory  of  Tibbermuir.  In  1653,  it 
was  taken  by  storm  by  Colonel  Daniel,  one  of  Crom- 
well's officers.  In  1689,  it  was  held  by  an  officer  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  family  of 
Stewart ;  and  an  attempt  to  besiege  it,  made  by  Lord 
Murray,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  led  to  the  battle  of 
Killicrankie.*  The  last  siege  it  endured  was  in  1746, 
when  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
against  the  Highlanders,  who  retired  from  it  a  few  weeks 
before  the  battle  of  Culloden.  When  peace  was  esta- 
blished, its  turrets  and  battlements  were  removed  by  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  and  the  height  of  the  building  consi- 
derably reduced. 

The  plantations  in  front  of  the  house  have  not  the 
best  effect  in  an  immediate  view ;  but  when  beheld  at  a 
distance  from  the  hill  of  Tulloch,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Garry,  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  very  impo- 
sing. In  the  background  is  seen  the  vast  outline  of  the 
mountain  of  Ben-y-GJoe,  the  dreary  heights  of  which 
exalt  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  inferior  ridges,  and 
enhance  the  rich  appearance  of  the  subjacent  vdley; 
while  the  prospect  down  the  Garry,  where  Ben- Vracky 
rises  pre-eminent  among  the  barrier  mountains  near  the 
eastern  outlet  of  the  Pass,  is  one  of  peculiar  grandeur 
and  interest.  The  summit  of  the  far  distant  Schehallien 
is  seen  overtopping  the  southern  ridges ;  and  west  of 
Ben-y-Gloe  rise  the  eminences  of  Atholl  forest,  bounded 
by  Ben-Dearg  on  the  north. 

But  the  glories  of  this  neighbourhood  consist  in  its 
gloomy  dells  and  ravines,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock 
by  numerous  mountain  streams,  in  its  long  retiring  vales, 
shaded  by  the  precipitous  sides  of  wooded  mountains, 
and  in  its  stupendous  cataracts ;  these  altogether  com- 
pose a  region  where  the  hand  of  nature  has  vigorously 
impressed  her  own  sublime  and  wildly  romantic  fea- 
tures. Art  has  not  been  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the 
enchanting  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  country.     The 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  10th  Septemlier,  1689,  Genehil 
Mackay  writes,  *'  He  had  reduced  the  country  of  Atholl,  and 
placed  500  men  in  garrison  at  Blair-Castle.'*— JlfiS^,  in  poiunim 
of  Mackay  of  Blackoattk. 


oraamwla  of  woods,  and  the  conveniences  of  roads,  baTp 
been  supplied  with  a  princely  profusion  j  and  llie  tra- 
veller has  all  the  facilities  which  civUisatioa  affords  of 
enjofiiig  scenes  as  gloomy,  savagCi  and  wild,  as  when 
they  first  started  into  existence. 

A  superb  cataract,  to  irhich  the  tonrist  is  conducted, 
is  called  the  York,  after  Archbishop  Drumniond.  It  la 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Blair  Castle  apon  the  Lude 
estate,  near  to  the  bridge  of  Tilt,  where  a  streara  called 
the  Bum  of  Fender,  after  descending  from  the  skirts  of 
6en-y-Gloe  through  a  richly  wooded  glen,  pours  its 
vaters  over  a  huge  cliff  into  the  impetuous  Tilt,  whose 
roaring  torrent  runs  almost  invisible  in  the  hollow  ca- 
verns of  the  rocks  that  rise  like  rampiirls  from  its  banks. 
This  cascade  is  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Titt.  A  good  footpath  up  the 
glen  conducts  the  tourist  to  other  cascades  upon  the 
Burn  of  Fender  ;  the  first  that  is  met  with  is  equally 
beautiful,  though  of  a  less  loAy  character,  than  the  York  ; 
the  great  body  of  the  water  gushes  through  a  deep  ra- 
vine, overhung  with  trees  and  underwood,  while  a  por- 
tion of  the  stream  is  divided  from  the  principal  waterfall, 
and,  spouting  over  a  jutting  rock,  b  scattered  into  a 
shower  of  spray  in  its  descent.  But  the  upper  fUI  of 
the  Pender  is  most  worthy  of  attention,  the  &I1  itadf 
and  its  locale  combining  the  sublime  and  the  magnifi- 
cent. The  stream  first  appears  tumbling  amidst  trees 
and  over  rocks,  and  being  joined  by  another  stream  that 
darts  from  the  side,  throws  itself  down  a  steep  declivity 
into  a  profound  hollow,  and  thence  sweeps  with  recklew 
velocity  down  the  narrow  ^en.  Along  the  path  we 
have  described,  there  is  the  Tulehan,  a  very  large  caini ; 
and  a  line  of  smaller  twnuli  lay  at  one  time  betwera  tkk 
place  and  the  house  of  I.ude,  but  cultivation  has  obli- 
terated the  greater  part  of  them. 

The  tourist  now  ascends  into 

GLEN-TILT, 

which  partakes  in  a  high  degree  of  die  wildest  Alpine 
scenery.  This  gien,  in  ancient  times,  was  fiunoi»  fer 
it*  race  of  warriors.    It  is  of  great  IcDgth,  and  hemmed 
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in  on  each  side  by  the  steep  sides  of  two  continuous 
chains  of  mountains.  Ben-y-Gloe  forms  the  southern 
screen  of  the  valley ;  and  the  road,  passing  from  Blair- 
AthoU  along  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices  which  rise 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  descends  into  the  depths  of 
the  glen ;  then,  leaving  its  woody  defiles,  it  winds  along 
the  bases  of  huge  and  grassy  mountains.  Ravines  and 
recesses,  ^rmed  by  the  brook  or  the  mountain  torrent, 
occasionally  occur,  half  concealed  by  tangled  screens  of 
honeysuckle  and  wild-brier,  which  mingle  their  tints 
with  the  golden  saxifrage  and  the  snowy pamassia,  and 
combine  with  numerous  birch-trees  to  load  every  pass- 
ing breeze  with  their  odour.  Glades  open  up  at  short 
distances,  disclosing  views  of  singular  beauty  ;  while 
scenes  of  rural  industry  occasionally  blend  with  the  wild 
appearance  of  herds  of  red  deer,  sweeping  along  the 
€ides  of  the  hills  like  wreaths  of  mist. 

About  three  miles  up  the  glen,  a  bridge  has  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  from  which  an  enchanting  view 
may  be  obtained.  Beyond  this  the  valley  is  more  open, 
and  the  river,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  torrents,  sun- 
less pools,  and  noisy  waterfalls,  becomes  more  interesting 
to  the  sight.  In  the  middle  of  the  glen  the  Duke  of 
AthoU  has  a  hunting  lodge ;  a  little  beyond  which  the 
road  is  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  scenery  increases 
in  wildness,  but  loses  in  variety ;  the  eye  having  only 
the  broad  russet  surface  of  the  mountains  to  repose  od, 
excepting  where  a  stream  occasionally  pours  down  their 
sides,  affording  moisture  to  the  gloomy  pine,  and  other 
trees  waving  solemnly  over  it.  The  rivulet  of  Loghaine 
is  now  seen  to  join  the  Tilt,  afler  flowing  from  the  small 
lake  of  Loch-Loch  ;  upon  it  are  the  remains  of  the  syl- 
van palace  in  which  the  Earl  of  Atholl  most  sumptuously 
entertained  King  James  V.  his  mother,  the  Pope's  legate^ 
the  French  ambassador,  and  others ;  an  account  of  which 
the  legate,  iEneas  Sly  vius,  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Another  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  same  memo- 
rable fete  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay.  Advancing  onwards^  the  attention  is  suddenly 
drawn  to  the  yawning  jaws  of  a  ravine,  immediately  on 
the  left,  where  the  small  river  Tarff  issues  from  a  recess 
overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  bounds  into  the  vale 


b  DCtf  wMli  te  vide  f^gion  of  te  GiMfta^  loaM 
mcmiVQMBtieditiiiiiit}  andtbeappRMMditoittiinim^ 
it  IoMll|y-  i^BB^  pfejptrai  tli6  ndnd  ftr  reodTis^  the  dMp* 
6ft  nMMnoni* 

Mioniitf;  dbe  pifticolariy  deMTTiiig  of  ao^ 
iiMtriria£i  Gkn-IHt,  if  we  eioept  a  Tataebb  aony 
of  gfeoB  iiivUe»  known  all  orer  the  kingdom^  wUen  wai 
lald{]r  opened  a  little  aboye  Gow^  Bridge.  Iheinne 
ml  nodooeB  a  great  yaiieiy  of  ireMoite/  and  indeed 
tte  wlMdegien  la  rich  in  minrnda,  and  inlereati^  lathe 
geeMat  largebedaofataUiteniqrbedaeoTenHlf  aa 
daa  ilealite»  aabeatoa,  talc,  8ienite»  cnrataBifled  oUorile^ 
r  telanite^  qphene,  and  actynditOi  wita  many  Tariatlfla  of 
aD  die  primtiye  roeka^ 

"      TALLa  or  TBS  BBVAn« 

The  cdehrated  FaDa  of  the  Bmar  are  about  fliree 
lailea  and  a  half  to  the  weatward  of  Bhir-Alholl  Imi»  a 
iAort  diatance  from  tlieroad  to  Inyemeaa.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  scenery  of  those  Falls  are  vastnessy  sob- 
limityy  and  terror,  which  they  possess  in  a  degree  that 
ranks  them,  in  point  Of  interest,  above  the  FaUs  of  the 
Fender. 

At  the  lower  Fall  the  stream  bmrsts  from  beneath  a 
bridge,  rushes  through  an  arch  worn  out  In  the  rock, 
descends  into  a  black  pool,  where  it  lingers  as  if  court- 
ing a  respite  from  its  troubles,  and  then  hurries  onward 
to  join  the  Garry.  Ascending  by  a  footpath  cut  along 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  the  upper  Fall  is  reached*  Here 
an  Alpine  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  stream,  on  the 
southern  side  of  which  the  cataract  is  seen  to  the  beat 
advantage.  It  consists  of  three  falls  or  breaks,  whose 
united  height  is  200  feet,  the  lowest  forming  an  unbroken 
and  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet.  The  shelving 
rocks  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  roaring  of  the  stream, 
and  the  profound  chasm  filled  with  spray,  form  a  scene 
of  wonderful  sublimity,  which  is  increased  by  the  dark- 
hue  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Burns  has  well  described 
these  falls  in  the  poetical  supplication  addressed  by  the 
Bruar  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  to  have  its  banks  sluuled 
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with  trees.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  improvements  made  by  his  Grace 
are  now  producing  their  proper  effect.* 

Leaving  Blair- Atholl  for  Inverness,  the  road,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  crosses  the  Bruar, 
and  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  skirted  by 
wild  mountains,  for  the  space  of  nearly  other  seven  miles* 
This  road  is  not  without  its  peculiar  charms,  innumer- 
able small  cascades,  mountain  torrents,  and  rocky  banks, 
clumps  of  birch,  alder,  and  mountain-ash,  diversifying 
the  otherwise  cheerless  scene. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Blair- 
Atholl,  the  road  reaches  the  Inn  of 


DALNACARDOCH, 

where  the  military  road  from  the  south,  by  Aberfeldy 
and  Tummel  Bridge  Inn,  joins  it.  As  the  tourist  pro- 
ceeds onwards,  the  country  continues  unaltered  in  its 
chief  features.  Seven  miles  beyond  the  inn,  there  is  a 
lake  half-filled  up  ;  into  it  two  streams  discharge  them- 
selves. The  deep-green  sward  of  the  alluvium  appears 
amid  the  brown  heath,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  ;  and 
the  stream  glides  through  it  in  serpentine  windings. 
About  five  miles  farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  Garry, 
at  a  torrent  near  to  its  source,  by  a  simple  bridge,  from 
which  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  parent  lake, 
Loch-Garry,  spread  out  directly  in  front.      The  road 

*  From  Blair-Atholl  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Braemar, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  the  country  around  which  is  truly  Highland  in 
its  character.  To  accomplish  this,  the  tourist  has  to  pass  through 
Glen- Tilt,  and  travel  over  a  mountainous  district,  resorted  to  in 
the  summer  season  by  a  few  shepherds,  who  erect,  for  their  ac- 
commodation, shealings,  or  temporary  huts.  Near  this  line  thero 
is  a  small  lake  called  Loch-Tilt,  abounding  in  trout,  and  shaded 
with  natural  wood.  After  leaving  Glen-Tilt,  twelve  miles  from 
Blair-Atholl,  the  road  enters  Aberdeenshire.  The  country  be- 
comes more  wild  and  dreary  until  the  Braes  of  Mar  are  reached, 
where  the  inhospitable  waste  is  succeeded  by  a  valley,  the  ferti- 
lity of  which  is  much  surpassed  by  its  beauty.  There  is  another 
line  by  Phalair,  a  hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl ; 
but  it  is  more  hilly,  and  not  so  interesting  as  the  former.  For  the 
chief  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Braemar,  see  a  detour  from  Aber- 
deen up  the  river  Dee. 
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ising,  the  hill  from  the  bridge  conducts  to  the  source 
)f  the  Truim  (which  flows  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
if  the  Garry)  and  to  the  Inn  of 

DALWHINNIEy 

Listant  from  Dalnacardoch  thirteen  miles. 

The  tourist  is  now  with  in  the  district  of  Badenoch, 
nd  shire  of  Inverness.  The  situation  of  the  inn  of 
3alwhinnie  is  solitary  in  the  extreme,  lying  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Truim,  far  distant  from  all  other 
labitations ;  and  on  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  crags 
nd  boggy  heath,  the  silence  of  the  scene  being  only 
iroken  by  the  melancholy  murmurs  of  the  water.  It  is 
listant  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  head  of  Loch- 
Lricht,  in  a  cave  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  the 
infortunate  Charles  Edward  sought  shelter  from  his  pur- 
uers  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  When  the  tourist 
lews  the  dreary  region  which  the  Prince  had  to  traverse, 
nd  reflects  that,  having  only  a  few  days  before  aspired 
o  a  crown,  and  here  found  protection  from  an  ignomi- 
lious  death  under  Heaven's  canopy,  or  in  the  chilly 
lamps  of  a  cave,  he  forgets  for  a  inuinenl  the  errors  of  the 
Pretender's  family,  and  his  best  feelings  must  be  deeply 
nterested  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  : — 

**  The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through  the  vale ; 
The  hawthorn- trees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scatterM  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale  : 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  numberM  by  care  ? 
No  flow*rs  gaily  sj)ringing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 
The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  King  and  a  Father  to  place  on  his  throne  ? 
His  rigiit  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  valleys. 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none. 
But  *tis  not  my  sntt'eriiigs,  thus  wretched,  forlorn. 
My  bravo  giiUant  friends  !  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn  ; 
Your  deeds  proved  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, 
AUis  !  can  1  make  you  no  better  return  !" — Burns. 

The  Bronnach,  in  the  vicinity  of  Laggan,  and  other  ro- 
lanlic  highland  streams,  have  been  celebrated  by  Mrs, 
jrant  in  her  "Letters  from  the  Mountains,  1773  to  1803." 
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A  road  from  Dalwhinnie  to  Fort- Augustus  branchei 
off  on  the  left,  up  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Spey,  to 
Garviemore  Inn,  over  Corr3rarick  mountain,  and  so  down 
the  Tarfe  water  to  Fort-Augustus.  Before  reaching 
Garviemore,  a  road  branches  off  on  the  left,  by  Loch  Lag- 
gan,  to  Fort- William,  and  beyond  it,  another  by  Loch 
Spey,  Glen  Roy,  and  Keppoch,  to  the  same  place.  The 
road  to  Inverness  continues  through  Badenoch,  and,  at 
the  distanceof  six  miles,  it  crosses  the  Truim  by  a  bridge; 
beneath  it  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  a  salmon  lei^, 
and  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  are  pleasantly  orna- 
mented with  natural  wood.  The  tourist  now  approaches 
a  congeries  of  bleak,  bare,  and  huge  mountains,  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  in  Scotland,  from  which  the  rapid  Spey 
descends,  and  receives  the  tribute  of  the  Truim.  About 
three  miles  from  Pitmain  the  road  crosses  the  Spey  by 
a  bridge  of  one  noble  arch  of  grey-stone,  called  Spey 
Bridge,  at  which  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  by  Cluny 
(  M*Pherson,  Esq.)  and  new  Bjrk  of  Laggan,  to  join 
the  road  from  Dalwhinnie  to  Fort- Augustus,  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  improv- 
ing in  appearance  as  the  tourist  approaches  , 

PITMAIN, 

distant  thirteen  miles  from  Dalwhinnie.  The  road  pro- 
ceeds down  the  valley  of  Badenoch,  the  country  of  the 
Macphersons.  It  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  sprin- 
kled with  trees,  and  glimpses  are  occasionally  obtained  of 
the  river,  until  it  sweeps  round  the  base  of  a  romantic 
<!i*aggy.  mountain,  when  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  for  a  few 
miles. 

A  mile  beyond  Pitmain,  the  road  reaches  the  village 
of  Kingussie,  a  name  signifying  "  the  end  of  the  forest 
of  firs."  These  forests  at  one  time  covered  nearly  all 
Strathspey,  and  extended  southward  to  BraenGiar,  and 
westward  many  miles  in  Badenoch  to  this  place.  Op- 
posite to  the  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  are 
the  ruins  of  Ruthven  barracks,  situate  upon  a  green 
circular  mount.  This  place  was  originally  a  stronghold 
of  the  Cummins,  Earls  of  Badenoch.  After  the  &bel- 
lion  of  1715>  Government  purchased  it,  and  converted 
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it  into  barracks;  in  1746,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by 
the  small  garrison,  consisting  only  of  a  Serjeant's  com- 
mand, the  place  was  taken  by  a  corps  of  the  Highland 
army,  and  jjurned  to  the  ground.  Here  the  Highlanders 
rallied  after  their  defeat  at  Culloden,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  contest ;  and  here  they  received 
the  heart-rending  order  from  the  Pretender  to  disperse 
and  provide  for  themselves  as  they  best  could, — an  order 
which  was  received  by  those  brave  devoted  men  with 
exclamations  of  rage,  curses,  and  tears. 

Near  to  this  ruin  are  the  remains,  as  is  supposed,  of  a 
Koman  encampment,  indicated  by  its  square  form,  and 
the  circumstance  of  a  tripod,  and  an  urn  containing  ashes, 
having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  two 
mOes  distant,  on  the  left,  is  Belville,  the  seat  of  J.  Mac- 
pherson,  Esq.  son  of  the  celebrated  translator  of  Ossian's 
Poems :  the  monument  erected  to  his'  memory  stands  in 
a  conspicuous  situation,  below  the  house.  The  Spey 
now  sweeps  down  a  fertile  valley,  adorned  with  woods, 
and  sheltered  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains. 

Five  miles  farther  upon  the  right,  is  Kinrara,  a  favour- 
ite seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  standing  on  an 
eminence  in  the  valley,  overlooked  by  the  hill  of  Tor 
Alvie.  Around  this  enchanting  spot,  the  landscape  is 
magnificent.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent 
hills  are  richly  clothed  with  birch  and  other  woods.  On 
the  left  is  the  church  of  Alvie  and  Loch- Alvie,  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains.  The  grounds  around  Kinrara 
and  Rothiemurchus  are  very  fine.  Loch-an-Eilan,  in 
the  breast  of  the  forest,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Scotland  ;  on  an  island  in  the  loch  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  belonged  to  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  neighbourhood  are  Lochs 
Morlich,  Alvie,  and  Inch,  and  the  ruins  of  Balvinie 
Castle,  near  to  which  are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  where 
Malcolm,  it  is  said,  defeated  tlie  Norwegians.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  other  two  miles,  the  road  enters  the  county  of 
Elgin  or  Moray,  and,  descending  to  the  banks  of  this 
rapid  river,  reaches 
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AVIEMORE  INN,^ 

distant  from  Pitmain  thirteen  miles.  This  inn  stands 
near  the  head  of  Strathspey,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  great  fir-woods  of  Rothiemurchus  (Sir  J.  P.  Grant), 
stretching  for  many  miles  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys.  This  immense 
forest,  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  island,  is  esti- 
mated to  cover  from  14  to  16  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed southward,  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  great 
Cairngorm  or  Blue  Mountain,  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
Grampians,  being  4095  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  1780  feet  above  Loch-Aveo,  which  lies  at  its  base, 
on  the  south-east  side.  The  form  of  the  mountain  is 
conical)  having  its  sides  darkened  by  the  emerald  hue 
of  the  forest ;  while,  even  during  the  most  scorching 
heats  of  summer,  its  summit  is  oflen  seen  to  glisten  with 
snow.  It  is  celebrated  for  those  beautiful  rock-crystals 
of  various  tints,  called  Cairngorm  stones ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  found  upon  it  fine  specimens  of  asbestos 
covered  with  calcareous  crystallizations,  talc,  zeolite,  crys- 
tallized quartz,  and  spar. 

Northward  of  the  inn,  and  within  a  mile  of  it,  is  the 
romantic  hill  of  Craig  Ellachie,  which  signifies  Rock  of 
Alarm.  There  is  another  Craig  Ellachie  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Strathspey,  distant  thirty  miles.  Upon 
these  rocks,  a  signal  by  fire  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  alarm  all  the 
people  of  the  strath  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  to  convene  them 
at  an  appointed  place.  Hence  the  motto  of  the  Grants, 
"  Stand  fast — Craig  Ellachie."  In  ancient  times,  every 
clan  had  its  particular  arm-posts,  and  central  place  of 
assembling.  The  principal  signal  for  summoning  the 
clans  was  the  Croistarich,  or  fiery  cross,  a  piece  of  wood 

*  From  Rothiemurchus  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Bnemar 
by  proceeding  up  the  Glen  of  Alldruie  bum  for  nine  miles,  passing 
three  small  pools  or  tarns,  and  keeping  the  bank  of  the  Dee  for 
twenty  miles,  to  Castletown,  passing  in  the  way  Ben-Macdhui  on 
the  left,  and  Caimtoul  on  the  right,  the  Linn  of  Dee,  Mar-Lodge^ 
Corymulzie  Fall,  &c.  There  are  other  routes,  viz.  by  Glen-Feshie, 
farther  west,  or  by  Loch-Aren  and  Glen-Lui,  or  Glen-Dernr,  Ac 
&.c,^Vide  Note  on  Dee  Side. 
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little  ftrther  is  the  Inn  of 


FREEBURN, 

fifteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Aviemore.  Here  the 
streamlet  called  Freeburn  joins  the  river  Findhom,  which 
the  road  crosses  by  a  bridge  ;  and  three  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  church  of  Moy  and 
Loch-Moy.  The  lake  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  abounding  in  trout  and  char,  and  having 
two  or  three  isles,  prettily  wooded.  On  one  of  these, 
near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  which 
appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have  been  built  in  1665, 
by  Lauchlan,  the  twentieth  laird  of  Macintosh.  The 
remains  of  a  street,  runuing  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  with  the  foundations  of  houses  on  each  side,  are 
still  very  visible.  In  1422,  the  island  contained  a  garri* 
son  of  400  men.     About  200  yards  from  this  is  an  arti- 

*  Although  the  scenery  on  the  Findhom  here  is  not  veiy  inta« 
fesftiog,  yet,  unfortunately  for  travellers,  it  is  the  only  put  of  th* 
whole  river  above  the  plain  of  Forres  that  is  not  hig^y  romaBtifr 
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ficial  island,  formed  by  heaping  large  stones  upon  each 
other,  and  still  called  EUefuna-Glach,  or  the  Stony 
Island.  This  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement,  and  is 
so  very  little  raised,  that  when  the  lake  was  low,  the 
criminal  could  just  stand  dry-shod,  but  after  rains,  he 
became  immerged  in  the  water. 

Moy-hall  ( Macintosh,  Esq.)  is  pleasantly  situate 

at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  place  is  called  StaV'Scuih' 
na-  Gael,  or  the  threshold  of  the  Highlanders,  being  a 
natural  and  strongly  marked  entrance  firom  the  north. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  which  was  a  confe- 
deration of  sixteen  clans*  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
laird  of  Mackintosh.  In  the  year  1715,  1500  of  them 
took  the  field,  but  in  1745,  scarcely  half  that  number. 
Here  is  preserved  a  sword  which  was  given  by  James 
V.  to  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  witii  the  privil^e 
of  holding  the  king's  sword  at  coronations.  On  the  blade 
is  the  word  <<  Jesus."  It  was  consecrated,  and  sent  to 
James  by  Pope  Leo  X.  The  sword  of  Viscount  Dundee 
is  also  kept  here,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity. 

Of  the  barbarity  of  former  times,  the  following  anec- 
dote, connected  with  the  history  of  the  Clan  Chattan, 
may  serve  for  an  example : — In  1454,  Monro  of  Fowlis 
having  received  an  aflfront  from  the  people  of  Strath- 
airdle,  between  Perth  and  Atholl,  made  an  inroad  with 
his  clan  into  their  territory,  and  returned  with  a  great 
booty  of  cattle.  As  he  passed  Loch-Moy,  the  laird  sent 
to  demand  the  SHke  Creach,  or  Road  Collop,  which  was 
a  certain  part  of  the  booty,  payable,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  his  lands. 
Monro  offered  a  reasonable  share,  but  Macintosh  insisted 
upon  having  a  half;  and  instantly  convoking  his  clan, 
he  pursued  the  Monros  to  Clachnaharry,  near  Kessock 
Ferry,  where  sl  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
were  killed  on  each  side,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  laird 
of  Macintosh. 

Two  miles  beyond  Loch-Moy,  the  road  enters  Strath- 
nairn,  and  passing  through  a  wild  moorish  country  for 
other  three  miles,  crosses  the  river  Nairn.  This  river 
is  called  in  Gaelic,  Kis-Nerancy  or  the  Water  of  Alders. 
The  country  still  maintains  its  gloomy  and  inhospitable 
aspect,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  ft 
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«i  Oe  oapital  of  the  North  HigUaadi.  On  the  O^ 
JMiaotftaib'  in  tibe  emtre  of  the  town,  gtmdethe  Courts 
4Mne%  eonaeeted  with  tiie  tolbooth  or  jail,  a  iwnr  hand- 
aeaM  boOdBng,  with  a  beantiM  tower  and  qpribre^  100  ftat 
AWk  The  aoadeny  is  aleo  iqpacioaa  and  ehgant>  In 
mrfloiiriihipg  leminanr,  the  moet  neefidbianehea  of 
«lMBdon  are  aaooeMtfiiliy  taught  by  six  aoMiten  Mid  a 
leetcr;  thenamber  ofediolaniTariesftoni  900  to  SOOl 
<A  Cknreh  Street  are  the  AatemMy  Bocnus  of  the  Nor- 
tbtfB  Meeting,  erected  in  1789,  m  Ae  aeoonunodatioii 
of  tfae  nobility  and  gmitry  of  the  nortlMrn  eonntieib  who 
meet  annually  for  a  week  in  Oetober.  The  Northern 
Infirmary,  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
handsome  modem  structure,  capable  of  accommodating 
fifty  patients.  This  institution,  which  is  supported  partly 
by  charitable  donations,  and  is  under  excellent  regula- 
tions, has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  town  of 
Inverness,  but  to  the  neighbouring  counties.  There  is 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Ness,  fbe^ 
tween  the  second  and  third  arches  of  which  there  is  a 
vault,  formeriy  used  as  a  jail,  and  latterly  as  a  madhouse.) 
There  is  also  a  modern  wooden  bridge,  connecting  the 
two  divisions  of  the  town,  of  which  that  on  the  east  side 
is  by  far  the  most  populous  and  extensive. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  town,  firom  various  causes, 
sufiered  a  gradual  decline ;  but,  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  RebelloH  1 745,  it  began  to  revive  :  and  since  then, 
it  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  There 
are  several  excellent  inns  in  the  town.  Its  population, 
by  the  eensus  of  1 831,  amounts  to  14,324.  It  has  somd 
manufactures  of  flax  and  east-iron,  and  considerable 
commerce.  The  intercourse  between  Inverness  and  the 
two  capitals,  by  sea,  is  regular  and  fi'equent,  several  ves- 
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sek  being  employed  in  the  trade.  Ships  of  500  tons 
burden  can  ride  in  safety  in  the  Moray  Frith,  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour 
and  quay,  at  which  vessels  of  200  tons  may  unload.  A 
small  harbour,  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  greater 
burden,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  has 
lately  been  constructed. 

Inverness  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  district,  and  is  ra- 
pidly assuming  a  character  of  importance,  from  the  pow- 
erful impulse  given  to  it  by  the  canal  navigation.  To 
the  tourist  it  possesses  many  attractions :  the  town  itself 
and  the  natural  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  romantic  beauty. 

Inverness  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  sixth 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  when 
St.  Columba  left  Icolmkill  and  came  to  the  Pictish  court 
ad  ostium  NesscBy  with  the  pious  design  of  converting 
Brudaeus  II.  to  Christianity.  It  was  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in  1067 ;  and  the  char- 
ter was  consecutively  renewed  by  William  the  Lion, 
Alexander  I.,  David  II.,  James  I.,  Mary,  and  James  VL 
In  1310,  Inverness  was  taken  by  Robert  Bruce ;  and  in 
1645,  Montrose  defeated  Colonel  Urrey  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  1649,  Colonels  Middleton  and  Monro 
seized  it  for  Charles  II.,  but  were  soon  expelled  by  the 
parliamentary  general.  In  1745,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Prince  Charles,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den. 

The  opulence  of  the  town  has  often  made  it  an  object 
of  plunder  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  other  predatory 
chiefs.  In  1228,  it  suffered  much  by  an  inroad  made  by 
one  Gillespie ;  in  1429,  from  Alexander,  Lord  of  the 
Isles ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  chief  of  a  western  clan  threatened 
the  town  with  fire  and  sword  if  the  inhabitants  did  not 
pay  a  large  contribution,  and  present  him  with  a  laced 
scarlet  suit;  and  these  demands  were  complied  with. 
In  1816,  the  earthquake,  which  extended  itself  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  was  here  peculiarly  violent  in 
its  action^  The  shock,  which  lasted  twenty  seconds, 
and  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
August  13,  was  preceded  by  a  tremendous  rumbling 


«r  the  jrik  te  pvtfodw* «»  iwi  MMt  tft 
.  |b«t  ftmn  tM  top^  aad  tte  «rt  abow  the  emek 
wmtmkMnmd  mmmiaAm.  The  teitifcdtrihiM 
»wfi  J|»ffM  to  the  Mdi^  where  — py  of  ii  m  rtiiita  I  i 
inlS  Beafc  evening.  Between  the  UJomlm  Jmmmj  mi 
Oetober,  1617*  thflfe  were  not  fbwer  then  ^ 
e^|iqtfaflsne<^»opeofthemrcmeriMMy  Tj^^ 

Vgrn  en  oninenee  tonth-eait  of  the  town  lieod  am 
enmnt  eeitl&  in  wldeh.  eooordinff  to  BoeiML  the  aMNl 


ip^g  Denean  wm  nmrdered  1^  Mnebcflii  wfea' 
jgy jftcrwerdi  Jain  ly  Mecdnff  etLentow,  <hiriiiM 
afab!e,Jn.l05&  F<«dnn,bGW0Ter»lqrsthe«BiMBjerttaft 
tMadtynear  Elgintand  acnne  eimpoie  ittokavie  hai^. 
ffcCawderCattk^inNainidb^  TU^  however^  ia^n^ 
llAlb  Aitt  the  ddeaetle  of  InremeMwaa  naadltottie 
milttd  hy  the  son  of  the  moidered  woMfdw  Maleahn 
uwie«B^  who  ereeted  a  new  oaie  on  Ae  oo^^ 
tlialiiO.  The  latter  fortraa  WW  lepairedhnjrJaniaal^ 
Ul  wbeae  reign  a  parliament  waa  hdd  within  fta  walku 
In  after  times,  the  Earl  of  Hnntly  was  made  bi^h  eon- 
stable  of  it.  In  1715,  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  M'Kra* 
zie,  for  James  II.,  but  was  speedily  evacuated;  after 
wbicb  it  was  converted  into  barracks  for  the  king's  troopa» 
and  received  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Greorge.  This  fort 
surrendered  to  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  in  1745 ;  but 
upon  the  march  of  the  Highlanders  southward,  it  waa 
diraaantled,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  It  was 
standing  in  Mr.  Pennant's  time ;  and  there  were  then 
old  people  alive,  who  remembered  its  magnificent  iqmrt- 
ments,  embellished  with  stucco  busts  and  paintings. 

The  view  from  the  site  of  this  old  castle  is  extensive 
and  charming,  comprehending  the  Frith,  the  Passage  of 
Kessock,  the  river  Ness,  the  wooded  hill  of  Tomnaheu- 
rich,  or' the  Hill  ofFairiesy  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
shaped  liked  a  ship  with  its  keel  uppermost,  and  various 
groups  of  distant  mountains. 

North  of  the  town  are  the  vestiges  of  a  fort  built  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  employed  in  its  construction  the 
stones  of  Kinross  Abbey,  and  of  a  convent  of  Dominican 
Friars,  which  then  existed  in  a  ruinous  state  at  Inver- 
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ness.  It  was  of  a  pentagonal  form,  and  capable  ofcoH' 
taining  2000  men  and  400  horses.  After  the  Restora- 
tion this  fort  was  demolished  by  order  of  Charles  II. 

The  object  of  greatest  interest  in  this  vicinity  is  Craig 
Phadric,  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  1 1 50  feet  above  the 
river  Ness,  which  flows  past  its  base.  It  lies  nearly  a 
mile  west  of  the  town,  and  commands  a  varied  and  ex- 
tensive prospect  to  the  north,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Frith  eastward,  to  the  distance  of  40  miles,  and 
overlooks  the  vales  of  the  Ness,  the  Beauly,  and  the 
Conan.  Craig  Phadric  is  noted  for  the  remains  of  one 
of  those  fortifications  common  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland,  which,  from  the  vitrified  appearance  of  the 
stones,  have  received  the  name  of  Vitrified  Ports.  The 
one  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete and  extensive  in  Britain.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards, 
and  the  breadth  thirty  within  the  walls.  The  stones  are 
all  firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  matter  resem- 
bling lava,  or  the  scoriae  of  an  iron-foundery  ;  and  the 
stones  themselves  seem  to  have  been  softened  and  vitri- 
fied. On  the  outside  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  second 
rampart,  and  within  the  area  is  a  hollow  with  a  small 
spring  of  water.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed 
respecting  these  ruins ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
concluding  that  they  were  the  forts  of  the  primitive 
Celtic  inhabitants.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Inverness  there  are  some  interesting 
objects,  to  which  we  shall  conduct  the  tourist  by  the 
nearest  routes. 

Proceeding  north-east  to  Fort- George,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Inverness,  the  road  winds  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  and  a  half,  a  road  strikes  off  from  the  rightf  to 

*  Craig  Phadric,  or  Peter's  Rock,  as  the  nune  implies,  luuB  been 
accurately  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Eraser  Tytler,  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  the  result  of  whose  researches  are  published  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  vitrification  was  probably  effected,  has  also  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  and  others.  It  has  also  been  in- 
terestingly described  in  a  poem,  in  two  parts,  by  Carey. 

•f-  The  coach  now  runs  through  Campbelton.  The  road  describe^ 
in  the  route  may  be  taken  by  the  tourist,  if  he  thinks  proper. 


«tt.lM|^«riWm.  A  Bile  tether  wkCdMift 
Hmm  C— ForiMi^  Em.)  Om  nBe  dlned|r  Mrtli  of 
the  koM  is  CuDodeQ  Ifoor,  whera^  on  i^rfl  16»  1746, 
die  IMe of  Cnmberlnid  obtaiiiei  Us  6&cULrt^iMKj 
wntiMmnBjOilhmmCkBAau  The  gmes  of  Ihoie 
wiy  iJI«e  to  be  diitingniihed  by  ttwir  ^erimtOMfcee 
J9t'.pmmi  end  boDett  and  ftagmente  of  «■§  iifliHk^ 
pkmd  «p  firom  tin  heotb.  Altheweilaneitniii^rHK 
tlMi  awor  there  itMido  the  waU  thioa|^  iridflhtheattlla^ 
^  Aivytt  bmvt,  and,  aided  by  theosfahy,  attMfcad  the 
tfl^&Hik  i^the  Higfahmd  annj,  aadthravifehilo  eon- 
IWoB.  Itisnetalittle  remarkable  that  BriaeerhBihi^ 
^dio on fbniier  oocasioiia  had  diipbyed  mkkmmaml 
bnsfmjt  took  no  share  in  this  engageineati  dvigiHilii 
«i&  the  dissensions  that  ivetailed  mUa  teniihedanqf^ 
mmi  improMed  with  dismal  Ihreboding^  he  slaliaasA 
faimsdf  with  the  eofTJs  A  rissfiw,  nraflkd  19  in  a  giesl* 

d»  right  wing  give  way»  his  oooiaga  having  ftnaken 
Um,  he  left  the  field  and  fled  to  old  Loyat»  1A0  onsed 
him  when  he  saw  him  qpproaeh  as  a  ffagitiTO. 

By  this  victory  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  were 
eeeared ;  but  the  barbarities  which  the  Duke  exercised 
against  the  insurgent  chie&  and  their  vassals,  stamp  his 
memory  with  indelible  infamy*  Before  and  during  this 
unhappy  rebellion,  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  distinguished  no  less 
by  his  talents  than  by  his  virtues,  exerted  himself  in 
favour  of  the  reigning  &mily,  and  by  his  influence  pre- 
vented many  chiefs  of  clans  lh>m  joining  the  standard  of 
Prince  Charles.  After  its  suppression  he  interceded  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  unfortunate  Highlanders,  whose 
crime  was  mistaken  loyalty ;  but  for  this  conduct,  which 
redounds  to  his  immortal  honour,  he  lost  the  &vonr  of 
Government,  and  no  remuneration  was  ever  made  to 
him  for  large  sums  which  he  expended  in  order  to  serve 
the  State. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Culloden  House  the  road 
passes  Pettykirk  on  the  left ;  and  near  to  it  is  Castle 
Stewart  (Earl  of  Moray),  lately  repaired  and  inhabited* 
The  road  now  passes  through  a  wood,  and  descending 
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to  the  side  of  the  Frith,  runs  through  Campbeltown.  A 
mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  it  reaches 

FORT-GBORGE, 

seated  on  a  peninsula  running  into  the  Moray  Frith,  the 
passage  of  which  it  commands.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1747)  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
cost  upwards  of  £160,000.  The  fortress  occupies  fifteen 
English  acres,  and  is  considered  the  only  strong  fortifi- 
cation in  North  Britain.  The  ramparts  on  three  sides 
rise  almost  out  of  the  sea,  which  at  pleasure  can  be  let 
into  the  fosse.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  water ; 
has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon  ;  a  bomb- 
proof magazine,  ample  stores,  a  neat  chapel,  and  ex* 
cellent  accommodation  for  3000  men :  it  is  generally 
garrisoned  by  two  regiments.  The  batteries  command 
an  extensive  view  of  a  richly  diversified  country. 

Another  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  to  Beauly, 
a  small  village  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  the  same 
name,  and  directly  west  from  Inverness.  The  distance 
by  the  coach  road  and  Lovat  Bridge  is  twelve  miles,—* 
by  the  old  road  and  the  ferry,  ten  miles.  To  the  pedes- 
trian, the  latter  route,  which  diverges  from  the  other 
at  the  public  house  of  Bogroy,  seven  miles  from  Inver- 
ness, presents  the  advantage  of  a  more  extended  and  di- 
versified landscape. 

Leaving  Inverness,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  passing  the  sweetly  situated  house  of  Muir- 
ton,  on  the  lefl,  and  the  basin  and  village  of  Clachnahar- 
ry  on  the  right,  winds  round  the  base  of  Craig  Phad- 
rick,  and  enters  on  the  beautiful  district  called  the  Aird, 
adorned  by  many  elegant  seats  of  the  clan  Fraser,  and 
lying  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  be- 
yond which  the  blue  mountains  of  Ross-shire  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Amongst  these,  the  huge  un- 
shapely mass  of  Ben- Weavis  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
ed, but  the  eye  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  conical  peaks  of 
Strathglass  and  Strathconan.  The  shore  of  the  Black 
Isle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  is  adorned  by 
the  mansion  of  Redcastle,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fettes,  Bart.  Three  miles  from  Inverness  b 
the  promontory  of  Bunchrew,  once  the  property  and  the 


fivQ^^  residence  o?  President  Duncan  Forbeaof  CiiU 
loden.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  his  mansion  are  to  be 
eeen.  On  the  next  promontory  is  the  liouse  of  Pliopa- 
chy,  which  has  long  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  Fra- 
ser  family.  At  Bogroy,  the  coach  rood  leaves  the  shores 
of  the  Frith,  and  keeps  the  low  ground,  and  passing  Mo- 
niack  House,  ( Fraaer,  Esq.)  crosses  the  river  Beau- 
ty by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1810,  and  turning  east- 
ward,  reaches  Beauly  village.  The  old  rood  ascends  the  " 
hill  from  Bogroy,  passing  on  the  lefl  Newton  Housp. 

(- Eraser),  and  on  the  right,  Kingillie  House  {—^ 

Fraser),  and  the  church  and  manse  of  Kirkhill  i  beyond 
which,  on  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Fingosk 

( Fraser,  Esq.)  and  a  little  farther  on  the  left,  Auch- 

n^airn  ( .  Fraser,  Esq.)     The  road  now  leads  over 

the  brow  of  the  hill,  not  far  &om  the  old  church  of  Ward- 
law,  for  many  generations  the  burying-place  of  the  femily 
of  Lovat,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated SJmOD  Lord  Lovat.  The  tourist  will  be  particu- 
larly delighted  with  the  scene  spread  out  before  him  as 
he  descends  on  Beanly, — the  winding  river  emptying 
its  waters  into  the  spacious  frith,— .the  village  with  its 
old  priory, — ita  harbour  and  shipjjing, — tlie  rich  little 
Talley,^— Beaufort  t^tle,  and  other  monaiona  emboaomed 
in  the  forests,  which  clothe  the  lower  and  neuer  emi- 
nences, and,  beyond  all,  the  dark-blue  miMint^  ridgei 
rising  in  euccession,  until  the  eye  raati  on  the  distant 
peaks  of  Strathforrcr,  and  the  other  gfeng  whioh  ran  up 
into  the  heart  of  this  truly  Highland  coaotry. 

Crossing  the  ferry,  the  tourist  arrivea  at  Bently,  where 
is  a  most  comfortable  inn.  There  was  a  CisterUan  Pri- 
ory founded  here  by  John  Bisset  of  LovBt,  in  1230.  It 
was  subsequently  enriched  and  ^ilai^ed  by  the  Lords 
Fraser  of  Lovat.  It  is  said  that  Qneen  Hary  was  once 
entertained  here,  and  that  her  exclamation,  on  viewing 
tiie  scene  from  her  window,  "  Cert  un  beau  Hen,"  gave 
rise  to  the  present  name  of  Beauly.  Only  the  walls  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  chapel  now  remain,  and 
they  are  destitute  of  ornament.  The  area  within  is  used 
OS  a  burial-place  by  many  families  of  distinction  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  fine  old  trees  in  the  chnrofayanl 
conjoin  with  the  ruin  which  tbey  seem  to  guard,  to  car- 
ry the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  ths  numks. 
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to  the  side  of  the  Frith,  runs  through  Campbeltown.  A 
mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  it  reaches 

FORT-GBORGE, 

seated  on  a  peninsula  running  into  the  Moray  Frith,  the 
passage  of  which  it  commands.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
cost  upwards  of  £160,000.  The  fortress  occupies  fifteen 
English  acres,  and  is  considered  the  only  strong  fortifi- 
cation in  North  Britain.  The  ramparts  on  three  sides 
rise  almost  out  of  the  sea,  which  at  pleasure  can  be  let 
into  the  fosse.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  water ; 
has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon  ;  a  bomb- 
proof magazine,  ample  stores,  a  neat  chapel,  and  ex* 
cellent  accommodation  for  3000  men :  it  is  generally 
garrisoned  by  two  regiments.  The  batteries  command 
an  extensive  view  of  a  richly  diversified  country. 

Another  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  to  Beanly, 
a  small  village  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  the  same 
name,  and  directly  west  from  Inverness.  The  distance 
by  the  coach  road  and  Lovat  Bridge  is  twelve  miles,— 
by  the  old  road  and  the  ferry,  ten  miles.  To  the  pedes- 
trian, the  latter  route,  which  diverges  firbm  the  other 
at  the  public  house  of  Bogroy,  seven  miles  from  Inver- 
ness, presents  the  advantage  of  a  more  extended  and  di- 
versified landscape. 

Leaving  Inverness,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  passing  the  sweetly  situated  house  of  Muir- 
ton,  on  the  lefl,  and  the  basin  and  village  of  Clachnahar- 
ry  on  the  right,  winds  round  the  base  of  Craig  Phad- 
rick,  and  enters  on  the  beautiful  district  called  the  Aird, 
adorned  by  many  elegant  seats  of  the  clan  Fraser,  and 
lying  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  be- 
yond which  the  blue  mountains  of  Ross-shire  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Amongst  these,  the  huge  un- 
shapely mass  of  Ben- Weavis  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
ed, but  the  eye  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  conical  peaks  of 
Strathglass  and  Strathconan.  The  shore  of  the  Black 
Isle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  is  adorned  by 
the  mansion  of  Redcastle,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fettes,  Bart.  Three  miles  from  Inverness  b 
the  promontory  of  Bunchrew,  once  the  property  and  the 
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favourite  residence  of  President  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  his  mansion  are  to  bo 
9een.  On  the  next  promontory  is  the  house  of  Phopa- 
chy,  which  has  long  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  Fra- 
ser  family.  At  Bogroy,  the  coach  road  leaves  the  shores 
of  the  Frith,  and  keeps  the  low  ground,  and  passing  Mo- 

niack  House,  ( Fraser,  Esq.)  crosses  the  river  Beau- 

ly  by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1810,  and  turning  east- 
ward, reaches  Beauly  village.  The  old  road  ascends  the 
hill  from  Bogroy,  passing  on  the  left  Newton  House 
Fraser),  and  on  the  right,  Kingillie  House  (• 


i 


raser),  and  the  church  and  manse  of  Kirkhill ;  beyond 
which,  on  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Fingask 

( Fraser,  Esq.)  and  a  little  farther  on  the  left,  Auch- 

nagairn  ( Fraser,  Esq.)     The  road  now  leads  over 

the  brow  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  old  church  of  Ward- 
law,  for  many  generations  the  burying-place  of  the  family 
of  Lovat,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated Simon  Lord  Lovat.  The  tourist  will  be  particu- 
larly delighted  with  the  scene  spread  out  before  him  as 
he  descends  on  Beauly, — ^the  winding  river  emptying 
its  waters  into  the  spacious  frith,— *the  village  with  its 
old  priory, — its  harbour  and  shipping, — the  rich  little 
valley, — Beaufort  Castle,  and  other  mansions  embosomed 
in  the  forests,  which  clothe  the  lower  and  nearer  emi- 
nences, and,  beyond  all,  the  dark-blue  mountain  ridges 
rising  in  succession,  until  the  eye  rests  on  the  distant 
peaks  of  Strathfarrer,  and  the  other  glens  which  run  up 
into  the  heart  of  this  truly  Highland  country. 

Crossing  the  ferry,  the  tourist  arrives  at  Beauly,  where 
is  a  most  comfortable  inn.  There  was  a  Cistertian  Pri- 
ory founded  here  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  in  1230.  It 
was  subsequently  enriched  and  enlarged  by  the  Lords 
Fraser  of  Lovat.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  was  once 
entertained  here,  and  that  her  exclamation,  on  viewing 
the  scene  from  her  window,  "  C*est  un  beau  lieu'*  gave 
rise  to  the  present  name  of  Beauly.  Only  the  walls  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  chapel  now  remain,  and 
they  are  destitute  of  ornament.  The  area  within  is  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  many  families  of  distinction  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  fine  old  trees  in  the  churchyard 
conjoin  with  the  ruin  which  they  seem  to  guard,  to  car- 
ry the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  the  monks. 
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to  the  side  of  the  Frith,  runs  through  Campbeltown.  A 
mile  and  a  half  farther  od,  it  reaches 

FORT-GBORGE, 

seated  on  a  peninsula  running  into  the  Moray  Frith,  the 
passage  of  which  it  commands.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
cost  upwards  of  £160,000.  The  fortress  occupies  fifteen 
English  acres,  and  is  considered  the  only  strong  fortifi- 
cation in  North  Britain.  The  ramparts  on  three  sides 
rise  almost  out  of  the  sea,  which  at  pleasure  can  be  let 
into  the  fosse.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  water ; 
has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon  ;  a  bomb- 
proof magazine,  ample  stores,  a  neat  chapel,  and  ex* 
cellent  accommodation  for  3000  men :  it  is  generally 
garrisoned  by  two  regiments.  The  batteries  command 
an  extensive  view  of  a  richly  diversified  country. 

Another  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  to  Beanly, 
a  small  village  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  the  same 
name,  and  directly  west  from  Inverness.  The  distance 
by  the  coach  road  and  Lovat  Bridge  is  twelve  miles,— ^ 
by  the  old  road  and  the  ferry,  ten  miles.  To  the  pedes- 
trian, the  latter  route,  which  diverges  from  the  other 
at  the  public  house  of  Bogroy,  seven  miles  from  Inver- 
ness, presents  the  advantage  of  a  more  extended  and  di- 
versified landscape. 

Leaving  Inverness,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  passing  the  sweetly  situated  house  of  Muir- 
ton,  on  the  lefl,  and  the  basin  and  village  of  Clachnahar- 
ry  on  the  right,  winds  round  the  base  of  Craig  Phad- 
rick,  and  enters  on  the  beautiful  district  called  the  Aird, 
adorned  by  many  elegant  seats  of  the  clan  Fraser,  and 
lying  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauty  Frith,  be- 
yond which  the  blue  mountains  of  Ross-shire  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Amongst  these,  the  huge  un- 
shapely mass  of  Ben- Weavis  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
ed, but  the  eye  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  conical  peaks  of 
Strathglass  and  Strathconan.  The  shore  of  the  Black 
Isle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  is  adorned  by 
the  mansion  of  Redcastle,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fettes,  Bart.  Three  miles  from  Inverness  b 
the  promontory  of  Bunchrew,  once  the  property  and  the 
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iayourite  residence  of  President  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  his  mansion  are  to  be 
seen.  On  the  next  promontory  is  the  house  of  Phopa- 
chy,  which  has  long  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  Fra- 
ser  family.  At  Bogroy,  the  coach  road  leaves  the  shores 
of  the  Frith,  and  keeps  the  low  ground,  and  passing  Mo- 

niack  House,  ( Fraser,  Esq.)  crosses  the  river  Beau- 

ly  by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1810,  and  turning  east- 
ward, reaches  Beauly  village.  The  old  road  ascends  the 
hill  from  Bogroy,  passing  on  the  left  Newton  House 
Fraser),  and  on  the  right,  Kingillie  House  (• 


i 


raser),  and  the  church  and  manse  of  Kirkhill ;  beyond 
which,  on  the  right,  is  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Fingask 

( Fraser,  Esq.)  and  a  little  farther  on  the  left,  Auch- 

nagairn  ( Fraser,  Esq.)     The  road  now  leads  over 

the  brow  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  old  church  of  Ward- 
law,  for  many  generations  the  burying-place  of  the  family 
of  Lovat,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated Simon  Lord  Lovat.  The  tourist  will  be  particu- 
larly delighted  with  the  scene  spread  out  before  him  as 
he  descends  on  Beauly, — the  winding  river  emptying 
its  waters  into  the  spacious  frith,— the  village  with  its 
old  priory, — its  harbour  and  shipping, — the  rich  little 
valley, — Beaufort  Castle,  and  other  mansions  embosomed 
in  the  forests,  which  clothe  the  lower  and  nearer  emi- 
nences, and,  beyond  all,  the  dark-blue  mountain  ridges 
rising  in  succession,  until  the  eye  rests  on  the  distant 
peaks  of  Strathfarrer,  and  the  other  glens  which  run  up 
into  the  heart  of  this  truly  Highland  country. 

Crossing  the  ferry,  the  tourist  arrives  at  Beauly,  where 
is  a  most  comfortable  inn.  There  was  a  Cistertian  Pri- 
ory founded  here  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  in  1230.  It 
was  subsequently  enriched  and  enlarged  by  the  Lords 
Fraser  of  Lovat.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  was  once 
entertained  here,  and  that  her  exclamation,  on  viewing 
the  scene  from  her  window,  "  C*€st  un  beau  lieu,'*  gave 
rise  to  the  present  name  of  Beauly.  Only  the  walls  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  chapel  now  remain,  and 
they  are  destitute  of  ornament.  The  area  within  is  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  many  families  of  distinction  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  fine  old  trees  in  the  churchyard 
conjoin  with  the  ruin  which  they  seem  to  guard,  to  car- 
ry the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  the  monks. 
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The  lower 

FArLLS  OF  KILMORACK 

are  situated  rather  more  than  two  miles  west  from  the 
village  of  Beauly,  and  immediately  under  the  parish 
church.  Indeed,  the  churchyard  and  minister's  garden 
actually  overhang  the  river.  These  Falls  are  of  very  in- 
considerable height,  but  from  the  large  quantity  of  wa* 
ter  spread  over  a  great  breadth  of  channel,  and  surround- 
ed  as  they  are  by  many  rich  accompaniments,  they  form 
altogether  a  very  interesting  scene*  The  river,  after 
forcing  its  way  through  ar  narrow  and  deep  chaunelr 
overhung  by  the  birch  and  other  mountain  shrubs,  issues 
from  between  two  lofty  and  precfpitous  rocks,  and  ex- 
pands into  a  large  semicircular  basin,  over  the  lower  edge 
of  which  it  falls  in  numerous  small  cataracts*  Lower 
down,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  seen 

BEAUFORT  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat.  It  was  originally  a  fortress  be« 
longing  to  the  powerful  clan  of  fiisset,  and  was,  on  their 
forfeiture  in  the  13th  century,  for  participating  in  the 
Rebellion  of  Donaldy  Lord  of  the  Isles,  given  to  the  ^ 
mily  of  Eraser.  It  was  secured  by  embankments  and 
other  means  of  defence,  and  sustained  sieges  by  £dward 
I.  in  1303,  and  afterwards  by  Cromwell;  but  having 
been  burned  down  in  1746,  it  has  been  re-built  in  mo- 
dern style,  and  is  chi^y  remarkable  for  its  situation  and 
extensive  policies. 

Following  up  the  course  of  the  riv^  from  the  lower 
Falls,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  most  romantic  sce- 
nery. At  the  cottage  of  Tenassee,  about  a  mile  above 
the  church  of  Kilmorack,  the  tourist  should  diverge  to 
inspect  a  small  but  most  lovely  ravine  and  waterfa^,  si- 
tuate about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road  to  the  right* 
Here  also  commences  the  Pass  of  the  Beauly,  called  the 
Dhruim,  which  terminates  two  miles  farther  up,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Aigas  and  the  upper  Falls.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  description  of  this  scene* 
It  is  rich  to  overflowing  in  every  attribute  of  a  High- 
land Pass,  and  the  tourist  will  feel  himself  enchanted  as 
each  turn  of  the  road  brings  before  him  a  new  and  more 
exquisite  combination  of  wood>and  rock,  and  water*  The 
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Iqg  Ui  homma  uf  the  Fte,  the  toumt  dndd  taap  «■ 
nniMb  HI  poitifale  by  the  btnk  of  the  iteeiBkeehe  vOl 
thewhj  iee  the  preoipitoaft  iridei  of  the  Wfiae  to  «mm 
•iittBtege  thin  he  eea  do  firom  the  feed.  The  «nper 
Sdb  ere  hUiery  and  in  every  leiiie  flner  then  the  k^rar. 
Hie  rirar  b  divided  1^  the  wooded  idend^  AfgM, 
nd  on  eeoh  aide  c^  it  forms  a  eeriee  of  beMiiiM  eirti^ 
neta*  In  1697*  Simon  Lord  Loret  eoaeeeledMivlfc 
4MI  tUe  idand ;  and  the  preeent  Beres  hea  awetod  a 
hmdeome  reeidenee  iqpon  it  for  die  ilieiwndmla  of  Wm 
Chevafier.  Theroadnowinrmoontiapiae  bhdhlH  and 
enters  the  open  ▼elleyjippoMle  tothe  hooeeof  Fahiidibi 
(— «- Fraser,  Esq.)  The  tonristnigr  proceed  qpwards  to 
£rehlessCaBUe,thesestof<«thedii8hdmir  and  Stay 
Briike  Inn,  wheaoe  he  may  rlsit  StraOgfaMS  and  Glen- 
iMraA-fiunrer,  both,  but  espedaily  the  hitter,  h^;h]|y  de- 
serving of  his  notice.  By  mther^thoe  glens  he  ma^  pe- 
netrate to  the  west  coast,  or  he  may  get  into  Glen-Urqn- 
hart  by  a  mountain  path.  If,  however,  he  means  to  return 
to  Beauly,  he  may  vary  the  rout  by  crossing  the  river  at 
the  ferry  of  Eskadale,  and  keeping  the  road  on  the  southern 
bank,  which  leads  him  past  the  house  and  policies  of  Belhir 
drum,  (——  Stewart,  Esq.)  Beaufort  Castle,  already  no« 

ticed,  Ballindown  ( Fraser),  and  Phoinas,  to  Lovat 

Bridge.  He  may  abo  diversify  his  return  route  to  In- 
verness, by  taking  the  road  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Irith  by  Redcastle,  Kilcoy,  and  Tarradale,  to  Kessock- 
ferry. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  this  country,  as  well  as 
Ross*  shire,  has  been  much  improved  and  highly  orna- 
mented. In  these  improvements,  the  proprietors,  most 
of  whom  reside  constantly  upon  their  estates,  have 
evinced  both  taste  and  judgment,  by  adopting  the  most 
approved  modes  of  agriculture,  and  by  beautifying  the 
face  of  the  country  with  extensive  and  thriving  planta- 
tions.* 

*  The  tourist  should  extend  his  excursion  to  Dingwall,  9  miles 
north  from  Beauly,  and  visit  the  scenery  {ibout  Strathpeffer.  Two 
miles  beyond  Beauly,  the  road  passes  over  the  Moir  of  Old,  famous 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  tour  from  Invemess,  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that  the  road  passes  through 

for  its  cattle  markets ;  and,  three  miles  farther,  the  tourist  comes  in 
sight  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Conon.  On  his  left,  he  may  perodve 

the  mansions  of  Highfield,  (— ^  Gillanders),  Fairhom,  ( Mac- 

pherson),  Brahan  Castle,  (Mackenzie  of  Seaforth)  amidst  its  fine  old 
plantations ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  rich  grouping  of  the  mountahis 
of  Strathconan,  surmounted  by  the  conical  peaks  of  Scuirvuillin. 
Passing  by  Conon  House,  (Sir  F.  Mackenzie  of  Oairloch,)  the 
road  descends  to  the  Bridge  of  Scuddel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Parliamentary  Road  from  Inverness  by  Kessock-feny.  This  road 
is  8  miles  shorter  than  the  post-road  by  Beauly,  and  crosses  the 
peninsula  called  the  Black  Isle,  passing  through  the  barony  of 
Ferintoshy  celebrated  for  its  whisky.  From  the  north  end  of  the 
Bridge,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  by  Brahan  to  Contin,  where 
it  joins  the  one  from  Dingwall,  afterwards  noticed. 

Dingwall,  the  capital  of  Ross-shire,  and  a  Royal  Burgh,  has 
little  worthy  of  notice  about  it,  except  its  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  magnificent  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  Strathpeffer.     The  charter  of  the 
burgh  was  originally  granted  by  Alexander  II.  in  1226,  and  re- 
newed by  James  IV.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  2124.    There 
is  near  its  churchyard  a  pyramidal  monument,  erected  to  comme- 
morate one  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty.     The  valley  of  Strathpefier 
stretches  westward  3  miles  from  Dingwall,  and  from  h&og  a 
swamp  at  no  distant  period,  it  has,  by  drainage^  and  other  im* 
provements,  been  converted  into  one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest 
spots  in  Scotland.     It  is  of  no  great  breadth,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  conical-shaped  hill  of  Knockfarrel,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  and  on  the  other  by  the  termi- 
nating ridge  of  Ben-Weavis,  clad  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  corn- 
fields, hedge-rows,  forest-trees,  and*the  magnificent  policies  and  man- 
sion of  Tulloch,  (^—  Davidson,  Esq.)    At  the  head  of  this  Strath 
stands  Castle  Loud  or  Leod,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs*  Hay  Mao- 
kay  of  Cromarty,  and  presenting,  amidst  its  "  tall,  ancestral  trees,** 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  baronial  residence  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Highlands.   West  of  Castle  Leod, 
the  valley  assumes  an  animated  appearance,  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  buildings  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  now  resort  to  this  place  for  its  mineral  waters,  its  mild 
climate,  and  its  fine  scenery.    There  is  a  commodious  pump>room, 
where,  during  the  drinking  season,  there  congregate,  at  certain 
hours  every  day,  the  whole  beauty  and  gentility^of  Uie  Strath.    The 
tourist  should  make  this  place  his  head  quarters  for  a  few  days. 
He  will  find  ample  scope  for  excursions ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the 
view  from  the  ridges  of  Knockfarrel,  extensive  enough  to  gratify 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  *<  mountain  and  flood,"  he  may 
ascend  Ben-Weavis,  a  journey  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  the 
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the  great  Caledonian  Glen,  Glen-mor'na'Albiny  which 
stretches  from  north-east  to  south-west  across  the  country 

height  being  3720  feet ;  or  lie  may  explore  the  beauties  of  the 
Lochs  Oarve  and  Echilty,  and  the  more  wild  attractions  of  Loch- 
Luichart  and  Stratliconon. 

The  Parliamentary  road  from  Dingwall  to  Stromo  Ferry,  on 
Loch  Carron,  a  distance  of  bG  miles,  runs  through  Strathpcffer. 
Two  miles  from  the  village,  this  roa(l  is  joined  at  the  church  of 
Contin  by  the  other  branch  from  Scuddel  Bridge,  before  noticed, 
and,  another  mile  further,  it  crosses  the  river  Oarve  or  Black- 
water,  and  reaches  Contin  Inn.  Here  a  road  strikes  off  to  the 
west,  to  Loch  Echilty  and  Strathconon,  while  the  main  line  runs 
northward  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  and  Loch  Garve. 
The  country  about  Contin  is  truly  Highland  in  its  features.  It  is 
the  best  wooded  district  in  Ross-shire,  and  belongs  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Bart,  whose  residence  of  Coul  House  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  The  conical-shaped  little  hill 
called  Tor  Echilty,  and  the  richly-clad  hill  of  Craigdarroch,  with 
the  romantically-placed  cottage  of  Colonel  Murray,  at  its  base, 
will  attract  especial  notice.  The  ^iew  of  alpine  scenery  from  these 
hills  will  amply  repay  the  toil  of  the  ascent.  The  road  proceeds 
from  the  Inn  of  Contin,  for  about  three  miles,  to  the  lower  end  of 
Loch  Oarv'o,  through  a  pass  clothed  and  almost  covered  in  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  birch  trees,  and  presenting,  about  midway, 
to  the  delightful  gaze  of  the  tourist,  the  magnificent  falls  of  Regie. 
The  river,  after  bein^  broken  into  numerous  minor  falls,  precipi- 
tates itself  in  one  lingo  volume,  into  a  deep  black  caldron,  suspended 
far  above  which  is  a  foot-bridge,  whose  vibrations  deter  many  visi- 
tors from  adventuring  upon  its  tiny  framework.  Loch  Garve  is  a 
line  sheet  of  water,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare,  and  the  hills  which  surround  it 
are  of  no  great  eminence.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  head  of  the 
Loch  is  Garve  Inn,  where  the  traveller  will  Imd  superior  accommo- 
dation. Northwards  of  the  Inn,  is  a  curious  bridge  upon  the  old 
Strathgarve  road,  with  a  linn  underneath,  deserving  of  a  visit.  The 
road  continues  through  Strathbran,  by  Locli  Doule,  to  Loch-Car- 
ron ;  thence  across  to  Loch-Alsh,  at  the  threshold  of  Skye ;  up 
Loch-Duich,  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  water,  surrounded  and  in- 
closed by  the  most  attractive  mountains  in  Scotland ;  and  through 
Glen-Sheil  and  Glen- M err iston  to  Loch-Ness,  Fall  of  Foyers,  &c. 

To  visit  Loch-Echilty,  the  tourist  leaves  the  main  road  by  that 
which  strikes  off  at  Contin  Inn,  to  the  west:  It  will  conduct  him 
past  Craigdarroch  Cottage,  before  noticed,  and  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  He  will  be  powerfully  reminded,  as  he  proceeds, 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Trosachs,  and  be  naturally  led  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  it  and  that  now  under  his  view.  Without 
pretending  to  decide  so  nice  a  point,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  sheet 
of  water,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  is  finely  embosomed 
in  hills,  splendidly  wooded  to  its  very  edge.     The  finest  specimen! 
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its  outermost  sill  being  400  yards  from  high-water  mark; 
A  short  way  from  this  lock,  the  Canal  is  widened  into  a 
commodious  floating  dock,  1000  yards  in  length,  and  160 
in  width,  having  a  suitable  wharf.  Above  the  dock,  four 
locks  raise  the  Canal  to  the  level  of  Loch-Ness,  to  which, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  Canal  is  continued,  includ- 
ing in  its  course  an  arm  of  Loch  Doch-four.  Loch- 
Ness,  one  of  the  largest  fresh  water  lakes  in  Britain,  ex- 
tends twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  from  a  mile  to 
two  miles  in  breadth.* 

The  Canal  is  continued  south-west  from  Fort- Angus 
tus,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.     It  crosses  a  part  of  the 
glacis  of  the  Fort ;  and,  being  raised  by  a  number  of 
locks,  it  enters  Loch-Oich,  which  is  five  miles  distant 
from  the  Fort.     This  lake  is  three  miles  in  length,  and 

*  Loch-Ness  is  of  astonishing  and  nearly  unifonn  depth.    Its 
common  somidings  are  from  116  to  120  fathoms,  and  its  extreme 
depth  135.     Like  all  the  other  lakes  in  the  Great  Glen,  it  is  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  shelf,  beyond  which  it  suddenly  deepens.   CIobb 
to  this  shelf  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  deep  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  rectilinear  direction,  its  shores  contain  some  small 
anchoring  bays.   From  the  circumstance  of  its  great-  depth  afford- 
ing a  continual  succession  of  warmer  strata  of  water  to  occupy  the 
place  of  those  which,  being  cooled  at  the  surface,  have  sunk  from 
their  increased  specific  gravity,  the  lake  is  never  known  to  freeze. 
From  tills  circumstance,  and  from  the  smoking  of  the  lake  that 
takes  place  during  frost,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  water,  the  popular  belief  has  been  induced,  that  beneath 
the  lake  there  is  a  hidden  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     On  the 
day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  1st  November,  17^5,  the 
water  of  the  lake  rose  without  any  apparent  cause*  and  rushing 
south-westward  with  violence,  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  for  mcR 
than  an  hour.     During  the  earthquake  on  13th  August,  1816,  tliD 
people  on  board  the  dredging-barge,  moored  at  the  foot  of  Lodi* 
Ness,  although  not  sensible  of  any  motion  in  the  water,  were  awa- 
kened and  much  alarmed  by  the  rombOy  thinking  tliat  the  vessel 
had  broken  from  her  mooring  chains.     The  water  of  the  lake,  as 
well  as  of  the  river  issuing  from  it,  produces  very  obstinate  diarr- 
hoea in  strangers  who  drink  of  it,  and  horses  are  affected  in  a  si- 
milar way.     This  property  was  supposed  to  arise  from  its  contaiiw 
ing  a  minute  portion  of  sulphur ;  but  Dr.  Niool  of  Invemessy  who 
made  several  experiments  upon  it,  did  not  observe  the  slightest 
indication  of  sulphur,  though  faint  traces  of  the  existence  of  mu- 
riatic acid  presented  themselves.     He  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
above  property  of  the  water  to  a  great  portion  of  putrid  v«gi4able 
matter  held  in  solution  by  it* 
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larter  of  a  mile  in  average  breath ;  and  here  is  the 
lest  lerel  of  the  navigation,  at  94  feet  above  tide- 
k. 

between  Loch-Oich  and  Loeh-Lochy,  is  a  space  of 
rly  two  mfles ;  and  the  ground  being  20  feet  higher 
1  the  former  of  those  lakes,  the  cut  which  connects 
n  is  of  the  great  depth  of  40  feet.  Loch  Lochy  is 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 

in  depth  about  sixteen  fathoms ;  its  sides  are  beau- 
1,  being  bounded  by  high  mountains  of  peculiar  for- 
ion,  and  the  lower  parts  covered  with  wood ;  it  af- 
Is  good  anchoring  ground,  and  a  well  protected  road- 
d.  The  level  of  this  lake  has  been  raised  fifteen  feet 
the  constructioh  of  a  wear,  and  the  opening  of  a  new 
anel  for  the  river  Lochy  into  the  Spean. 
^rom  Loch  Lochy  the  Canal  is  continued  eight  miles 
mgh  a  rugged  country,  to  Loch-£il,  which  commu- 
ites  with  that  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  Linnhe 
jh,  in  Argyllshire,  opposite  to  Fort  William  and 
*donsburgh.  In  this  section  of  the  Canal  there  are  a 
iber  of  aqueducts ;  and  in  the  last  mile  there  are  no 

than  eight  connected  locks,  raising  the  level  of  the 
lal  64  feet.  This  stupendous  piece  of  masonry  has 
uired  the  appellation  of  Neptune's  Staircase.  Near 
he  opening  of  the  Canal  into  Loch-Eil,  there  are  two 
nected  locks,  which  raise  the  level  fifteen  feet,  be- 
»s  the  sea  lock,  excavated  from  the  rock,  to  afford  a 
th  of  20  feet  at  high  water  of  ordinary  neap-tides, 
this  opening  there  is  the  excellent  roadstead  of  Cor- 
h,  (the  plain  or  haugh  of  corpses,)  where  in  former 
es,  it  is  said,  the  bodies  of  departed  kings  and  nobles 
e  embarked  for  interment  in  the  sacred  Island  of 
a.  From  Corpach,  the  lake  opens  gradually  to  the 
th  of  ten  miles  into  the  usual  track  of  the  shipping 
n  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath. 
Itearaboats  have  been  established  for  the  navigation 
he  Canal ;  and  the  commissioners  have  fixed  the  rate 
onnage  at  a  farthing  per  ton  each  mile  ;  and  that  of 
imboats,  carrying  only  passengers  and  parcels  not 
eeding  56  lbs.  in  weight,  at  10s.  each  boat,  for  the 
)le  navigation.  Already  vessels  of  great  burden  have 
ed  through  the  Canal.     A  spectacle  more  gratifying 
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and  magnificent  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  of 
stately  ships,  which  a  day  before  had  been  <<  breasting 
the  lofty  surges  "  of  the  ocean,  gliding  in  security  over 
the  bosom  of  placid  lakes,  under  the  brow  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  the  shade  of  forests,  within  the  hearing  of  wa- 
terfalls, and  the  gladdening  sounds  of  rustic  industry  on 
every  side. 

From  Inverness  to  Fort- Augustus  there  are  two  car- 
riage roads,  on  different  sides  of  Loch-Ness.  The  one 
upon  the  north  side  is  by  far  the  most  attractive,  on 
account  of  its  general  scenery ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
follow  it.  But  upon  the  other  road  is  the  celebrated 
Fall  of  Foyers,  which  no  traveller,  who  can  spare  the 
necessary  time,  should  neglect  to  visit.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  proceeding  along  the  south  side 
of  the  lake,  by  the  military  road,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  to 

THE  FALL  OF  FOYERS,* 

one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing 
like  an  accurate  idea  or  description.  Having  arrived 
near  the  Fall,  a  side  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  the 
road ;  but  to  explore  its  wonderful  and  sublime  scenery, 
a  nearer  inspection  is  necessary.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
is  advisable  to  procure  a  guide  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages.  The  river  Foyers  has  its  rise  among 
the  lofty  mountains  in  the  parish  of  Boleskine  and  Aber- 
tarff,  and,  passing  through  the  wooded  and  rocky  elen 
of  Foyers,  falls  into  Loch-Ness.  The  mountains  which 
flank  the  valley  are  rugged  and  wild,  but  their  sides  are 
verdant  with  groves  of  weeping  birch,  which  descend  to 
the  margin  of  the  river.  When  the  stream  of  the  Foyers 
is  not  swollen  with  rain,  its  body  of  water  is  small;  but 
the  depth  of  the  fall,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  ren- 
der the  cataract  at  ail  times  an  object  of  great  grandeur. 
There  are  in  fact  two  falls,  but  both  are  comprehended 

•  It  may  save  both  time  and  expense  to  the  traveller  who  pur- 
j)oses  to  pursue  our  tour,  to  defer  his  visit  to  the  Fall  of  Foyers 
until  lie  has  reached  Quarries,  on  the  north  shore  of  Loch-Ness, 
distant  twenty-six  miles  from  Inverness,  where  a  boat  may  be  pro* 
cured  to  convey  him  across  the  lake  to  the  Fall. 
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On  mmA  Ms  of  the  river,  at  the  Fall,  and  beneath  lU 
UwAndariM  to  >  kdglit  tS  50  feet  above  the  torraa^ 
tai,  in  oonnexion  with  the  bridge,  form  a  framework  itfl 
terrific  qipearaDce.  Far  above,  the  river  is  seen  to  makj 
out  df  a  Barrow  chaam  in  tii«  ruek,  and  pour  over  thrw 
anoeaMiTB  predpicea,  the  second  being  the  greatest  ai^j 
HKMt  io^ortant.  According  to  Dr.  Garnet,  from  t^ 
■rdi  of  the  bridge  to  the  surface  of  the  vater,  at  iW 
loweet  part  of  the  Fall,  ia  2U0  feet,  and  the  height  tff 
Oem  itself  is  70  feet 

In  descending  ihun  the  oppw  to  tha  lower  F4  •4b' 
taneeof  Inlfamik^tbetoiuiat  pnoaadaakag  mtttif 
and  difficnlt  bank,  the  rirer  oeeauonaDj'  "rr^">  ^ 
iOow,  ibng^ng  ia  its  dianal  abwtd.  a«nv(  MB* 
maaaea  of  rocx  that  oppoae  ita  eotvafc  HaTit^  wefcad 
the  lowest  ledge  of  a  cra^y  isolated  plniMcle  In  the  Tici- 
nity  of  the  lower  Fall,  the  nund  is  bsdnated  bj  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  roaring  stream  ia  aeen  to 
escape  from  its  confinement,  and  to  &1I  flvm  a  height  of 
five  feet  upon  a  shelving  rock,  where  it  is  dashed  into 
spray,  resembling  drifted  snow,  which  spreads  around 
and  envelopes  the  spectator.  Thus  agitated  and  broken, 
it  descends  '207  feet  in  a  contiDued  stream  of  perfect 
whiteness.  This  is  among  the  bigheK  cataracts  in  tlie 
world.  From  the  top  of  the  rocka  which  confine  the 
river,  to  its  surface  below,  the  space  is  470  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  Fall  is  not  less  than  212  feet.  Perhi^ 
the  best  view  of  this  wonderful  Fall  ia  from  a  large  frag* 
ment  of  rock  below  an  ash-tree,  under  the  termination 
of  the  walk  that  leads  to  the  usual  place  for  viewing  the 
Fall.  Observed  from  this  spot,  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  finer  than  the  appearance  of  tbe  rocks  on  eitha  ude. 
All  that  conslitutes  the  sublime  iu  the  formation  of  such 
scenery  is  here  to  be  found, — the  most  stupendona  rocks 
and  crevices,  with  a  suf&ciency  of  mountain  ash,  birch, 
and  under  coppice-wood,  to  diversify  and  ( 
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The  eye  turns  with  pleasure  from  objects  of  such  terrific 
grandeur,  to  rest  upon  the  verdant  fields  and  plantatioiu 
spread  below  around  the  mansion-house  of  Foyers,  which 
present  a  striking  contrast  of  repose  and  beauty. 

Before  the  present  bridge  at  the  upper  cataract  wai 
built,  the  only  passage  over  the  torrent  was  by  an  old 
crazy  bridge  made  of  loose  sticks,  covered  with  turf.  A 
story  is  told  by  Dr.  Garnet  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
who,  having  spent  the  evening  with  some  friends  at  the 
GeneraVs  Huly  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  determined 
upon  returning  home  before  the  storm  had  subsided.  He 
had  frequently  passed  this  bridge  on  foot,  and  he  now 
actually  spurred  his  horse  across  it.  Having  some  faint 
recollection,  next  morning,  of  his  daring  adventure,  but 
suspecting  it  to  be  a  dream,  he  went  to  the  spot  to  con- 
vince himself;  and  when  he  perceived  the  marks  of  hi» 
horse's  feet  in  the  snow  upon  the  bridge,  he  suddenly 
fell  ill  from  fright,  and  died  in  consequence. 

The  poet  Burns  visited  this  Fall,  and,  as  he  wai 
standing  by  it,  wrote  the  following  description : — 

"  Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
The  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  mossy  floods. 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where  through  a  shapeless  breach  his  stream  resounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 
And  viewless  Echo*s  ear  astonished  rends  : 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  showers, 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide-surrounding,  lowers  ; 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toUs, 
Aud  still  below  the  horrid  caldron  boils." 

In  the  rocks  adjoining  the  Falls  are  several  caveros, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Uaimh  Ahhar^  or  the 

Giant's  Cave.   The  House  of  Foyers  ( Fraser,  Esq.) 

stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  a  short  way  from  the 
Fall,  and  above  the  pool  called  Linn  Gorm,  which  is 
formed  by  the  river  on  its  way  to  the  Lake.  On  a  head- 
land to  the  westward,  projecting  into  Loch-Ness,  is  an 
elegant  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
proprietor's  daughters.  This  spot  was  selected  by  her- 
self as  lier  burial-place,  and  here  she  often  sat  in  soli- 
tude contemplating  nature's  beauties ;  and  it  forms  an 
interesting  object,  as  seen  from  the  Loch  when  passing. 
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ut  a  mile  eastward  from  the  Fall  of  Foyers  is  the 
jI*8  H%U^  so  called  from  Field-Marshal  Wade  hav* 
ged  in  it  when  he  eondacted  the  making  of  the 
y  roads.  It  has  been  converted  into  an  inn. 
^ing  Inverness  for  Fort- Augustus,  by  the  road 
lie  north  side  of  Loch- Ness,  the  tourist  will  be 
with  the  romantic  scenery,  composed  of  the  most 
c  mountains  and  beautiful  waterfalls,  with  their 
icent  accompaniments  of  rocks  and  woods.  The 
)f  the  lake  are  profusely  covered  with  oak,  moun- 
i,  aspen,  holly,  and  almost  every  variety  of  tree, 
e  sides  of  the  long  retiring  glens  are  ornamented 
itural  birch  woods. 

ile  beyond  Inverness  is  Kinmylies,  (  Bailie, 

)n  the  right,  and  Bught,  ( Grant,  Esq.)  on 

;  two  miles  farther  on  is  Delcroy,  on  the  left ; 
D  miles  beyond  this  is  Dochfour,  ( Bailie, 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half  from  In- 
I,  the  tourist  reaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
rom  which  the  river  Ness  issues,  and  here  the 
nters  it  near  Bona  Ferry. 

road  now  passes  through  the  deep  woods  of 
han,  and  then  runs  across  the  opening  of  Glen- 
irt.  This  romantic  Glen,  the  property  of  "  The 
'  now  Earl  of  Scafield,  is  watered  by  two  streams, 
Itie  and  the  Enneric,  which  issue  at  no  great  dis- 
rom  hills  luxuriantly  covered  with  wood.  The 
elow,  and  the  country  around,  bear  marks  of  the 

cultivation.  The  natives  of  this  higlily  favoured 
3  remarkably  attached  to  it.  This  proceeds  not 
3  natural  beauties  alone,  but  also  from  the  inter- 
ch  the  proprietor  takes  in  their  welfare.  The 
nneric  flows  from  the  beautiful  Loch-Meikly,  at 
''  great  distance  from  the  road,  in  the  braes  of 
rt,  upon  the  banks  of  wliich  are  some  handsome 
The  banks  of  the  Coiltie  are  worthy  of  a  visit, 
ning  walk  of  about  two  miles  along  these  banks 
:s  to  tlie  Fall  of  Divoch,  in  a  most  secluded  spot. 
II  is  not  less  than  50  ^eei,  and  its  numerous  breaks 

extremely  picturesque. 

le  opening  of  Glen- Urquhart,  the  lake  is  at  its 
;  breadth.     Upon  a  steep  promontory  running 
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into  the  bay,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  lake^ 
stand  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  Castle  Urqnhart.  Thu 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
once  powerful  Cummins.  The  lake  washes  the  easten 
wall  of  the  edifice,  and  the  other  sides  appear  to  have 
been  fortified  with  a  strong  rampart,  ditch,  and  draw- 
bridge. When  entire,  this  castle  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  garrison  of  600  men.  According  to  Aber- 
eromby,  it  was  reduced  in  1303,  after  a  brave  defence^ 
by  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  savagely  put  the  gove^ 
nor,  Alexander  Bois,  and  the  garrison,  to  the  swoitL  The 
same  author  says,  that  in  1334,  its  governor,  Robert 
Lauder,  defended  it  against  the  English  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol.  Originally  it  was 
a  royal  fort ;  and  in  1 509,  was  granted  by  James  IV, 
along  with  the  estate  and  barony  of  Urquhart,  to  the 
Laird  of  Grant,  who  had  previously  occupied  them  as 
the  king's  chamberlain,  and  in  whose  flEunily  they  still 
remain.  The  whole  country,  for  the  space  of  six  miles 
beyond  this  point,  is  in  possession  of  families  of  the  name 
of  Grant. 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  from  In- 
verness, is 

DRUMDROCHET  INN, 

and  near  it,  upon  the  right,  is  Balmacaen,  the  beautifol 
villa  of  Colonel  F.  W.  Grant,  M.  P.  The  road  soon  after 
winds  round  the  base  of  the  great  mountain  Mealfour- 
vonie,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake 
to  the  height  of  3060  feet.  This  mountain  is  conspi- 
cuous at  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  first  landmark  seen 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Moray  Frith.  On  its  summit  is 
a  small  lake,  remarkable  for  never  freezing,  and  having 
no  outlet.  Mealfourvonie  divides  the  two  glens  of  Ur- 
quhart  and  Morriston. 

The  road  passes  by  the  latter  Glen  at  its  mouth,  the 
entry  into  which,  on  the  right,  is  very  fine,  having  all 
its  forest  trees  in  full  vigour,  where  nature  seems  to  have 
distributed  her  wild  graces  with  the  most  careless  pro- 
fusion. It  then  crosses  the  river  Morriston,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Glenshiel,  and  the 
romantic  Loch-Cluny,     The  bridge  across  consists  of 
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wUch frowns  (Mg  Kiniai^  or thoCMmff. 
$^BOUB  ndd,  and  Kinian  Mnich,  or  the  iyVpiWBWiwjf  ff 
dk  &M%  on  tlie  other.  Eeeaping  from  the  poofc  the 
itfer  voihee  with  impetnoos  fuiy,  and  ponn  to 
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'- Thb  grand  eateract  is  not  ftr  distant  from  tlM 
oTHm  amdoit  ihniOy  of  the  Grants  of  Gkn-lfoiifalsiiv 
aad  mqr  be  approadied  by  a  neat  path  tliat  eoadneti 
flpom  tiie  btidgey  through  a  dark  groTO^  to  an  open  oela» 
gonal  building,  where  the  best  yiew  of  the  Fall  Is  oIh 
tained.  Ahhmighnot  morethanathirdinheig^efttoft 
of  the  Foyenb  Sie  body  of  water  is  nmoh  larger,  «id  il 
preaents  ol)]eets  of  mndi  interest  to  tlieqieetatQr.  . 

On  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  riTer,  and  26  mOes  ftoot 
Inyemess,  is  the  pretty  village  of  Inver-Morriston;  irom 
it  the  road  proceeds  across  the  opening  of  Glen-Morris- 
ton  ;  upon  the  right,  a  road  strikes  up  the  glen,  and 
thence  down  Glenelg,  a  space  of  44  miles,  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  But,  proceeding  by  the  road  along  the  side  of 
Loch-Ness,  the  tourist  soon  reaches  Quarries^  where 
there  b  a  ferry  across  to  the  Fall  of  Foyers.  After  cross* 
ing  the  river  Oich,  he  arrives  at 

FORT-AUGUSTOS, 

distant  32  miles  from  Inverness. 

This  fort  is  situate,  as  formerly  observed,  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Loch-Ness,  in  the  country  of  Glen- 
garry, between  the  rivers  Tarf  and  Oich.  It  consists 
of  four  bastions,  within  which  are  the  governor's  house, 
and  barracks  for  400  men.  Though  in  good  repair,  it  is 
so  completely  commanded  by  hills  on  every  side,  that  it 
could  make  little  resistance  to  a  besieging  force.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  but  immediately 
abandoned  by  them,  after  being  partially  demolished.  Its 
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situatiou  is  delightful,  th6  country  around  being  profiue' 
ly  wooded  ;  and,  altogether,  the  place  has  much  of  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  an  English  villa.  The  sceneiy 
about  Fort- Augustus,  described  by  Mrs.  Grant,  is  beauti- 
ful, including  the  caves  of  Inchmacordash,  the  wild  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Glendoe,  and  the  echoing  Glen  by  the 
waterfall  of  Culachy,  on  the  Tarfe,  below  Corryariek. 
The  fort,  river,  &c.  should  be  viewed  from  a  height  on 
the  west.  This  fort  was  originally  built  in  1 730,  and 
was  named  in  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
father  of  King  George  III.  A  little  sloop  rode  formerly 
under  its  walls,  where  now  a  whole  Baltic  fleet  may  be 
moored  in  safety.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Fort,  where  tolerable  accommodation 
may  be  had. 

From  Fort- Augustus  a  road  proceeds  southward  into 
Badenoch,  across  the  great  mountain  of  Corryariek. 
But  the  road  we  purpose  to  pursue  goes  south-west, 
along  the  chain  of  lakes,  having  those  upon  the  right 

Leaving  Fort -Augustus,  the  road  proceeds  for  five 
miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  section  of  the  Canal 
between  Loch- Ness  and  Loch-Oich,  until  where  it  enten 
the  latter  lake,  which  forms  its  summit  level.  Near  this 
the  river  Garry,  descending  northward  from  the  glen  and 
lake  of  that  name,  over  furious  cataracts,  discharges  it- 
self into  Loch-Oich.  The  road  proceeds  along  its  south 
bank  ;*  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its 
western  extremity,  on  the  opposite  shore,  stands  Inver- 

garry  House,  ( M*Donnell  of  Glengarry.)    Near  the 

mansion-house  are  to  be  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Invergarry  Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Glengarry 
family,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1746.  Its  situation  is 
peculiarly  romantic,  upon  a  bold  wooded  promontory 
overhanging  the  loch,  the  margin  of  which  is  thickly 
fringed  with  the  waving  birch,  and  studded  with  nume- 
rous wood-covered  islets. 

About  seven  miles  farther,  and  fourteen  miles  from 
Fort- Augustus,  the  road  reaches 

•  There  is  a  road  on  the  north  side  of  Loch-Oich,  and  bo  on  to 
Fort- William,  by  crossing  the  canal  and  river  Oich  a  little  be- 
fore the  river  falls  into  Loch  Itochy,  where  there  is  a  good  mn. 
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south  side  of  Loch-I..och7  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
is  seen  the  house  of  Glasterd.  The  shores  of  the 
re  bold  and  commanding,  rising  majestically  on 
des  with  great  abruptness  ;  the  situation  of  Arkeg, 
1  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loch,  is  delightful,  com- 
'  embosomed  in  wood,  behind  which  immense  for- 
icede  towards  Loch- Arkeg.  Four  miles  beyond 
n,  the  road  crosses  Low  Bridge,  and  tenters  the 
,  desolate  district  of  Lochaber.  On  the  left  of 
id,  little  is  seen  but  sheep-walks,  affording  a  stinted 
ige  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  the  terri* 
f  Lochiel ;  and  more  westward,  are  seen  the  lofty 
ains  of  Arisaig  and  Moydart.  Three  miles  be- 
[iow  Bridge,  the  tourist  crosses  the  furious  Spean 
oble  bridge  (called  High  Bridge*),  which  was  built 

the  direction  of  General  Wade.  It  is  founded 
rock,  and  consists  of  three  arches,  two  of  which 
»  feet  in  height.  Two  miles  farther  on,  the  road 
Lches  Anchnadall  Hill ;  and  for  other  three  miles 
along  its  base.  It  next  opens  upon  the  river  Lochy, 
5  from  the  lake  of  that  name  towards  the  sea,  and 
along  its  banks  for  two  miles,  and  then  passes  the 
iting  ruins  of  Invorloehy  Castle  ;  a  mile  beyond 
the  road  crosses  the  river  Nevis  ;  and  at  the  dis- 
jf  about  half  a  mile  farther,  it  reaches 


FORT-WILLIAM, 

:  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fort- Augustus,  and  sixty- 
nn  Inverness.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremi- 
he  Linnhe  Loch,  and  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with 
^tions.  It  was  first  built  with  turf,  in  the  time  of 
•mmonwealth,  by  (leneral  Monk,  when  it  received 
me  of  the  (Jarrison  of  Inverlochy.  At  that  time 
tained  a  garrison  of  2000  men.  In  the  reign  of 
ni  and  Mary,  it  was  rebuilt  with  stone  and  lime, 
I  smaller  scale,  affording  accommodation  to  not 

•re  a  road  strikes  off  upon  the  left  to  the  parallel  roads  of 
oy,  to  be  afterwards  noticed  among  the  iutcrestiug  objects 
leighbourhood  of  Fort- William. 
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more  than  800  men.  In  1715,  the  Highlanders  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  it;  and  in  1746  it  again 
withstood  a  siege  by  Prince  Charleses  army,  which  was 
forced  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  is  the  village  of  Marybuigh, 
so  named  in  honour  of  William's  Queen,  but  now  com- 
monly called  Gordonsburgh.  Its  population  may  amoant 
to  about  600,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
months  by  English  merchants,  chiefly  from  Liverpool, 
who  come  to  purchase  the  wool  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district. 

The  scenery  about  Fort- William  is  wild  and  sublime. 
On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  among 
which  is  Ben-Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. South-west  of  the  fort,  and  immediately  under  it, 
is  that  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  Linnhe  Loch  ;  and 
running  north-west  is  Loch-Eil,  formed  by  an  abrupt 
bend  in  the  former  lake  at  its  very  head.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country,  rain  descends  almost  perpetually,  deepening 
the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  scenery.  Those  whose 
minds  are  attuned  to  the  enjoyment  of  dark  and  irregular 
sublimity^  may  here  roam  at  large  in  the  element  most 
congenial  to  them  ;  but  to  others  who  enjoy  nature  only 
in  her  holiday  attire,  the  aspect  of  the  country  will  ap- 
pear repulsive. 

It  is  the  daily  contemplation  of  scenes,  where  nature 
is  displayed  in  sublime  and  awful  forms,  which  produces 
the  melancholy  turn  of  thought,  deep  under-current  of 
feeling,  and  romantic  enthusiasm,  that  distinguish  the 
Highland  character,  and  give  that  energy  of  soul  which 
{sustains  the  Gael  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of  death.  It 
also  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  their  music  and  poetry. 
Here,  during  the  Commonwealth,  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Stewart  found  its  last  refuge  ;  and,  in  1745,  the  same 
cause  was  principally  upheld  by  the  chieftains  of  this 
wild  and  inaccessible  territory.  The  prejudices  and 
feelings  inherited  from  their  ancestors  had  never  been 
distrurbed  by  being  brought  into  collision  with  hostile 
opinions ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  approached  them  not : 
and  though  sixty  years  had  rolled  away  since  the  period 
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€if  the  BflfrofaitfiM^  ihm  saeieiift  fldth  ww  m  wnlMkeii 
sad  afdflii*,  M  if  lite  liflr«dit«7  olaim  of  the  eziM 
had  heea  M^ported  Iqr  reoent  poiioeriop.  It  it  not  a 
littie  ■wnTt'eM%  that  the  ooontry  of  Banquo  ihovldy  at 
the  difltaaee  of  Biaiiy  oentnriei^  hare  fiurniahed  the  war* 
like  hoit  that  made  the  hurt  attemiit  toreatore  thehMit 
of  huanoeeawm.  JudgingofeanaeaftoiiLeA^ltwill 
q^pear  extraordinary  ifaAt  the  reDt-roIl  of  all  the  Wf^ 
land  dliieftaiiis  engaged  in  the  RehaOion  did  not  aoioead 
£12^000;  and  their  whole  poeaoeiic»%  twenty  ytara 
agOy  after  aU  the  improvements  made  iqionthain,  did  net 
exoeed  £80>000  per  annum.  It  ia  a  moat  crroiiaMa 
iMrticm  that  the  whole  HigUand^v  embarked  in  tjke  ad- 
▼eatmre  of  Prince  Charles*  Many  of  the  great  daoa 
eittor  stood  alooi^  ot»  like  the  Lowland  Seoi^  aetlTefy 
aupported  the  Gov^nment ;  tiie  valour  of  Gan  Canm- 
biWy  in  particular^  was  eenspicuohs  on  the  field  of  Cai- 
loden  in  &Tour  joiNhe  King* 

Cenneeted  with  the  origmal  ^ecticm  of  Fort- William, 
diere  is  an  anecdote  ooneeming  8k  Ewaa  Cameron  of 
hoMA  ^— AU  the  Higfahmd  chieftains,  excepting  Shr 
Ewan,  had^  one  after  the  other,  made  their  peaoe  with 
Cromwell.  General  Monk  left  no  means  untried  to 
bribe  him  into  submission  ;  his  offers  were  magnificent, 
and  Lochiel's  friends  vainly  importuned  him  to  submit. 
Monk  at  length  determined  upon  constructing  this  Fort 
as  a  check  upon  the  clan.  His  troops  arrived  by  sea, 
and  brought  with  them  such  an  abundance  of  materials, 
that  they  erected  the  Fort  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  secured  themselves  against  an  attack  which  the 
Camerons  were  meditating.  Sir  Ewan  observed  their 
proceedings  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and  retired 
into  the  wood  of  Achadallin,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch- 
£il,  where  he  dismissed  all  his  followers  excepting  thirty- 
eight  chosen  men.  Five  days  after  their  arrival,  the 
governor  of  the  Fort,  Colonel  Bigan,  despatched  300  of 
his  men  in  two  vessels,  which  were  to  sail  up  Loch-£il 
and  anchor  on  both  shores  near  Achadallin.  The  chief 
being  informed  that  their  design  was  to  cut  down  his 
wood  and  carry  away  his  cattle,  determined  to  make 
them  pay  dearly  for  their  plunder.  Favoured  by  the 
woods,  he  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  counted  the 
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enemy  as  they  came  out  of  the  ships,  and  found  that 
the  number  of  armed  men  exceeded  140,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  with  axes.     The  older  men  of  the  dan 
remonstrated  against  attacking  a  force  so  very  superior, 
but  the  young  men  were  eager  for  the  encounter.    Loch- 
icl,  then  a  young  man  himself,  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  serving  his  king ;  and  after  addressing 
an  animated  speech  to  his  followers,  they  consented  to 
the  measure,  upon  the  condition  that  he  and  his  young- 
er brother  Allan  should  remain  at  a  distance.      Lochiel 
spurned  the  condition  so  far  as  respected  himself;  but 
caused  his  brother  to  be  bound  to  a  tree,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  boy.     The  gallant  youth,  however, 
soon  prevailed  on  the  boy  to  release  him,  and  hastened 
to  the  conflict.     The  Cameron s,  who  were  above  thirty 
in  number,  kept  their   muskets   and  arrows  till  theur 
muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their  enemies. 
The  first  discharge  killed  about  thirty.     The  English  de- 
fended themselves  with  admirable  valour,  but  were  at 
length  overcome  and  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  Camerons. 
In  the  retreat,  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the 
English  officers  darted  from  behind  a  bush  upon  Lochiel. 
The  conflict  between  them  was  long  and   desperate. 
Lochiel  disarmed  his  foeman,  when  they  grappled,  and 
both  came  to  the  ground.     The  Englishman  got  above 
the  chief ;   but,  stretching  out  his  neck  to  disengage 
himself,  Lochiel  jumped  at  his  throat  and  bit  it  quite 
through,  bringing  away  the  mouthful,  which  he  after- 
wards said  was  the  sweetest  he  ever  had   in  his  life. 
After  this,  his  foster-brother,  perceiving  a  man  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  aiming  his  piece  at  him,  threw  himself 
before  him,  and  received  the  shot  in  his  breast.     The 
loss  of  the  English  in  this  affair  was  1 38,  while  Lochiel 
lost  only  five. 

The  tourist  should  visit  the  interesting  objects  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort- William.  About  a  mile  north  from  the 
Fort,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochy,  stand  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of 

INVERLOCHY  CASTLE. 

Having  outlived  all  tradition  of  its  origin,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  Alpin  royalty. 
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It  is  narrated  that  a  league  was  signed  here  between 
our  "  gude  Scots  King"  Achaius,  and  Charlemagne, 
when  sixteen  thanes  or  chiefs  of  the  name  of  Cummin 
witnessed  the  league.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  castle  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  it  was  built  by  one  of  the  Cummins,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  of  England,  when  that  family 
was  most  powerful.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles ;  the  walls  are  nine  feet  thick 
at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  above ;  the  curtains  mea« 
sure  about  100  feet,  and  the  western  tower,  called  The 
Cummin^  Tower,  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet 
in  height.  A  fosse  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  and 
inclosing  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  surrounds  the 
castle,  and  was  once  filled  with  water  from  the  river 
Lochy.  At  the  great  arched  gate  between  the  south 
and  east  towers,  are  some  remains  of  the  masonry  of  the 
drawbridge.  Three  of  the  towers  have  sally-ports,  with 
perpendicular  loopholes,  so  contrived  as  to  flank  the  cur- 
tain of  the  rampart,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  two  lines  of  parapets.  Each  tower 
communicates  with  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  also 
with  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  by  a  stair  leading  through 
the  heart  of  the  wall.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
whole  castle  would  require  from  500  to  600  men,  besides 
reserves,  to  defend  it. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  fought,  in  1428,  the  great 
battle  between  Donald  Balloch,  brother  to  Alexander 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness, 
in  command  of  the  king's  troops.  The  latter  were  to- 
tally defeated — and  among  the  slain  was  the  Earl  of 
Caithness.  Here  also,  in  February  1G45,  the  clan  Camp- 
bell, commanded  by  their  chief,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
were  put  to  the  rout  by  the  Marcjuis  of  Montrose,  when 
1500  of  the  Campbells  fell  in  the  action.  Montrose 
descended  from  the  passes  of  Ben-Nevis,  as  described 
in  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose." 

About  four  miles  north  of  Fort- William,  on  the  brink 
of  a  tremendous  precipice,  overlooking  the  river  Lochy, 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  castle,  called  Tor  Castle, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  at  the  same  time 
with  the  one  of  Inverness.    Banquo  is  supposed  to  have 
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had  his  castle  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  a  charming 
walk  along  the  Lochy,  a  little  way  below  the  ruins,  still 
retains  his  name.  It  seems  more  than  probable,  there- 
fore, that  these  are  the  ruins  of  Banquo's  castle. 

The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of  exploring  the  roman- 
tic Glen-Nevis,  will  do  well  to  employ  a  guide,  as  there 
is  no  regular  road  through  it.  The  scenery  of  this  glen 
is  of  the  most  gloomy  grandeur.     Above  the  house  of 

Glen-Nevis  ( Cameron,  Esq.)  where  the  valley  turns 

to  the  left,  is  the  green  hill  of  Dundearduil,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  glen,  changing  to  wild  pine-clad  steeps 
and  ragged  crags,  is  walled  in  and  darkened  by  towering 
mountains  ;  and  along  its  bottom  the  river  Nevb  rages 
and  foams  over  fragments  of  rocks. 

A  considerable  way  up  the  glen,  the  tourist  comes  to 
a  remarkable  cave,  or  grotto,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  called  Haigh-V  Hovile,  or  Samuel's  Cave.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  an  immense  rock  being 
thrown  or  rested  against  the  face  of  another,  and  pre- 
sents an  arch  80  feet  long,  11  broad,  and  from  6  to  14 
feet  high.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  is  only  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  is  a  perpendicular  rock  about 
forty  feet  high.  The  cave  has  three  divisions,  the  larg- 
est of  which  would  give  shelter  to  thirty  people ;  and 
its  floor  gradually  slopes  from  its  mouth  downwards.  At 
its  extremity  are  two  passages  conducting  into  other  re- 
cesses in  the  rock.  One  of  these  passages  descends  ten 
feet,  the  other  ascends  above  the  roof  of  the  main  cavern. 
Here  some  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  the  field  of 
Culloden  took  up  their  abode,  and  lived  for  some  time 
in  security. 

Opposite  this  rock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
beautiful  cascade,  tumbling  from  the  side  of  Ben- Nevis, 
upwards  of  half  a  mile  before  the  river  reaches  the  glen. 
Two  miles  farther  up  the  river  is  another  cascade,  upon 
the  same  side  with  the  cave.  After  forcing  its  way 
among  the  rocks,  it  falls  perpendicularly  many  hundred 
feet.  These  falls  have  by  some  been  thought  superior 
to  those  of  Foyers. 
The  parallel  roads  of 
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GLEN-ROY 


may  now  be  described.     These  are  situate  in  Lochaber, 
about  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Fort- William.     To 
reach  them  the  tourist  must  return  to  High  Bridge,  over 
the  Spean,  eight  miles  from  Fort- William,  where  Glen- 
Koy  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  proceed  by  the  road 
to  Badenoch,  as  far  as  Keppoch ;  thence  a  road  strikeji 
off  on  the  left  down  the  centre  of  Glen -Roy.     There 
were  originally  three  lines  of  these  roads  on  both  sides 
of  the  glen,  of  corresponding  height,  running  along  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  Glen-Spean, 
and  Glen-Roy,  but  the  lower  line  has  been  much  eflfaced  ; 
they  are  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  in  breadth.     Of 
the  three  roads,  the  vertical  distance  from  the  lowest  to 
the  second  is  212  feet  ;  and  from  the  second  to  the 
upper,  82  feet ;  the  lowest  is  600  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.      Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire,"  thu«  speaks  of  them  : — 
'*  These  roads  are  carried  forward  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  in  a  direction  every  where  perfectly  horizontal. 
Wherever  they  come  to  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  bend 
inwards  till  they  find  the  natural  level ;  and  where  they 
come  to  a  river,  instead  of  sinking  down  to  the  level  of 
its  bottom,  or  requiring  to  have  a  bridge  directly  across 
it  to  raise  the  ground  to  its  proper  level,  they  turn  up 
the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  still  their  horizontal  di- 
rection, till  they  thus  gradually  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  when,  crossing  it,  and  altering  their  direction 
once  more,  they  pursue  the  course  of  the  stream  on  the 
opposite  bank  till  they  reach  the  streak,  when  they  pro- 
ceed forward  in  the  same  iiorizontal  direction  as  before." 
One  opinion  concerning  these  celebrated  roads  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Scottish  kings  when  they  resided 
at  Inverlochy.     By  men  of  science,  these  roads  are  re- 
garded simply  as  a  natural  phenomenon.     It  is  thought 
that  the  glen  was  once  a  lake,  which  having  successively 
hurst  its  barriers,  and  had  its  surface  level  reduced,  each 
line  of  road  is  only  what  was  the  margin  of  the  lake  at 
a  particular  period.     Very  recently  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
of  tlie  Royal  Navy,  discovered  a  valley  in  Peru  bounded 
by  hills,  along  the  side  of  which  run  parallel  roads  similar 
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in  all  respects  to  those  of  Glen-Roy  ;  and  he  aeoouats 
for  their  appearance  by  the  same  hypothesis  we  have  been 
stating. 

The  tourist,  after  visiting  Glen-Roy,  should  proceed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Spean,  on  which  stream  and  its  tri- 
butaries are  several  beautiful  falls ;  from  thence  twelve 
miles  farther  along  the  road  to  Badenoch,  when  he  will 
reach  Loch-Laggan,  a  lake  of  great  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary. It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  the  road  proceeds  along  the  whole 
extent  of  its  northern  shore.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
Coill  Morcy  or  Great  Wood,  the  most  considerable  rem- 
nant of  the  Caledonian  Forest.  This  was  a  famous  place 
for  hunting,  and  formerly  abounded  with  deer  and  roe, 
until  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Coill  Mare  is  a  place  called  AiH  Merigie^  or 
<<  the  height  on  which  a  standard  was  wont  to  be  erected.** 
Here,  too,  is  a  place  held  sacred  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  seven  kings 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  about  the  period  when  the 
Scots  were  driven  by  the  Picts  beyond  the  Tay,  and 
had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  stand  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Kenneth,  and  surroundedby  a  burying- ground 
which  is  still  used.  On  the  Loch  are  two  islands,  called 
King's  and  Dog's  islands  ;  on  the  former  are  some  ruins. 
The  Pattach  runs  into  the  Loch  at  its  east  end,  through 
a  Pass  not  much,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  of  Leny. 

The  stranger  at  Fort- William,  if  ambitious  of  enjoy- 
ing the  most  sublime  prospect  to  be  met  with  in  Great 
Britain,  will  ascend  to  the  summit  of 

BEN-NEVIS. 

This  gigantic  mountain  is  no  less  than  4380  feet  in 
height,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  composed  of  the  most 
beautiful  porphyry  or  red  granite.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
ridge  of  the  mountain  towards  the  west,  a  short  way  up 
the  river  Nevis.  The  hill  of  Glenurs  limits  the  view  un- 
til a  height  of  1500  feet  is  gained,  when  the  pastoral 
beauties  of  the  glen  open  to  the  view.  Ascending  higher, 
the  prospect  enlarges  to  the  south-west ;  the  Strait  of 
Corran,  the  isles  of  Shuna  and  Lismore,  Mull,  Seil,  and 
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Kerrera  ;  and  beyond  these  the  lofty  Paps  of  Jura  ap- 
pear within  sight.  To  the  north-west,  the  isles  of  Rum, 
and  Canna,  and  Skye,  are  distinctly  seen ;  and,  west- 
ward, the  mountainous  territory  of  Lochiel.  At  the  al- 
titude of  1700  feet,  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  touri«t 
walks  over  naked  rocks  or  gravelly  beds,  called  scar- 
nachsy  from  which  gush  abundant  springs  of  excellent 
water.  Having  gained  the  summit,  and  approaching  the 
north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  flat,  he  finds 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  in  the 
crevices  of  which  snow  lies  throughout  the  whole  yciar. 
The  height  of  this  rock  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a  third 
of  that  of  the  mountain.  Here  the  tourist  sees  across 
the  whole  island,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. Eastward,  he  beholds  the  chain  of  lakes  which  oc- 
cupy the  bottom  of  the  Great  Glen,  and,  to  the  south - 
cast,  Loch-Laggan,  and  Loch-Rannoch.  All  around  arc 
lofty  mountains,  over  the  summits  of  which  he  casts  his 
eye,  with  conscious  pride,  from  one  of  the  greatest  points 
of  elevation  in  the  British  dominions.  Among  these 
mountains  are  seen  Ben-Cruachan,  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
Awe,  in  Argyllshire ;  Schehallien,  Ben-More,  and  Ben- 
Lawers,  in  Perthshire  ;  Bhillan  in  Glencoe,  Beii-Mon* 
in  Mull ;  Ben- Wy  vis  and  other  hills  in  Ross-shire  ;  eacli 
of  them  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  other  moun- 
tains. At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles,  Colonsay  seems 
to  rise  from  the  sea  like  a  shade  of  mist,  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The  verdant  Lismore  and 
Shuna,  though  distant  thirty  miles,  appear  as  if  imme- 
diately under  the  mountain.  The  whole  extent  of  view 
is  170  miles,  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea  at  the  Moray 
Frith,  on  the  north-east,  to  the  island  of  Colonsay  on 
the  south-west.  The  vistas  formed  by  the  opening  of 
the  njountains,  appearins:  to  rise  like  ramparts  from  the 
valleys,  are  very  grand.  The  eye  travels  along  the  course 
of  noble  rivers,  and  marks  the  relative  bearings  of  dif- 
ferent lakes  and  islands.  Besides  all  this,  conceive  the 
ocean,  with  its  numerous  friths  and  bays  appearing  in 
repose — the  serenity  of  the  sky — the  absence  of  all  sound 
but  that  of  the  rushing  wind,  and  the  immense  height 
above  the  "  world  of  man  below,"  and  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  glories  of  the  scene. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  Ben-Nevis,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  will 
consume  at  least  seven  hours,  allowing  time  for  making 
observations.* 

*  Steam. boats  sail  between  Fort-William  and  Glasgow  twice  a- 
week,  by  which  the  tourist,  instead  of  travelling  by  land  from  Fort- 
William  to  Oban,  a  distance  of  eighty- two  miles,  may  be  conveyed 
by  water.  In  that  case,  he  will  only  lose  a  view  of  the  scenery  of 
Giencoe  ;  for,  after  visiting  the  islands  and  returning  to  Oban,  if 
he  proceed  to  Inverary,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  surveying 
all  the  grand  objects  between  Oban  and  Dalmally,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

The  most  direct  road  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  is  by  Fort- William ; 
and  the  distance  to  Arisaig,  where  there  is  a  ferry  from  the  main- 
land, is  forty  miles.  The  famous  Spar'Cave,  upon  the  west  shore 
of  Loch-Slapin,  in  Skye,  is  the  great  object  of  attraction  to  tourists ; 
the  distance  to  it  from  Arisaig,  by  kmdt  is  forty  miles,  but,  as  will 
be  explained,  it  may  be  reached  by  a  shorter  course  in  a  boat. 

The  route  here  described  is  from  above  Fort-WiUiam  by  a  ferry 
across  the  Lochy,  which  divides  Inverness-shire  from  Argyllshire, 
and  a  road  leading  along  the  side  of  a  moss  conducts  to  the  sea- 
loch  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  at  Corpach,  a  distance  of  four  miles* 
Near  this  is  the  Church  of  Kilmallie,  and  in  the  burying-ground  is 
the  tomb  of  Colonel  Cameron  of  tlie  92d  regiment,  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo, upon  which  is  inscribed  an  epitaph  composed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  road  proceeds  along  the  north  shore  of  Loch-Eil  ;  and 
six  miles  from  Corpach  passes  Fassefem,  (Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
Bart. ;)  six  miles  beyond  this  is  Glen- Finnan,  a  narrow  but  highly 
picturesque  valley  at  the  head  of  Loch-Shiel,  a  fresh-water  lake, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  Shiel.  In  this  se- 
cluded glen  the  young  Chevalier  met  his  friends,  and  unfurled  his 
standard  on  the  19th  August,  1745,  and  the  late  Macdonald  of  Glen- 
alladale  has  erected  an  obelisk  upon  the  very  spot,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  The  road  re-enters  Inverness-shire,  and  proceeds  through 
a  wild  country.  The  head  of  Loch-Aylort,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at 
length  appears  amid  mountains,  and  deep  in  the  glen  is  a  farm- 
house ;  next  a  paltry  inn.     About  fifteen  miles  from  Glen-Finnan 

is  Borrodale  ( Macdonald,  Esq.),  and  two  miles  farther,  Ari* 

saig-House  (——Macdonald,  Esq.),  the  scenery  around  which  is 
awfully  wild  and  imposing.  Two  miles  farther  is  the  village  of 
Arisaig,  having  an  inn  and  a  Catholic  ehapeU  It  stands  upon 
Loch-na-GauI,  and  here  it  was  that  Prince  Charles  landed  from 
France,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Borrodale.  The  rock  on 
which  he  stepped  from  the  boat  is  still  pointed  out  with  respect. 
At  Borrodale  also  he  found  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  tourist  ought  to  hire  a  boat  to 
convey  him  directly  to  Loch-Slapin,  where  the  Spar- Cave  is  situate. 
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leaving  Fort- William,  the  road  is  carried  down  tiie 
south  side  of  Loch-LiDnhe,  the  view  westward  being 

a  distanoe  from  Arisaig  of  twenty-five  miles.  But  should  he'pri'- 
fer  a  land  excursion,  he  must  first  cross  the  ferry  to  Ardavaser, 
twelve  miles.  From  this  place,  where  he  will  fiud  no  inn,  he  pro- 
ceeds  along  the  Government  road,  and,  a  mile  in  advance,  passes 
Armadale,  the  superb  mansion  of  Lord  Macdonald,  mostly  built 
of  marble  procured  in  the  island*  Striking  views  are  obtained  of 
the  mountainous  country  of  Knoydart  on  the  mainland,  indented 
by  Lochs  Nevish  and  Houm.  A  mile  farther  on  is  the  church  of 
Sleat,  where  stands  the  monument  of  the  great  Sir  James  Macdon- 
ald ;  and  two  miles  farther,  the  house  and  ancient  castle  of  Knock. 
The  sea  is  now  lost  to  the  sight ;  and  at  the  distance  of  three  milett 
is  the  village  of  Cambuscross,  upon  the  commodious  bay  of  Isle 
Oronsay.  After  proceeding  through  a  wild  moor  for  six  miles,  the 
tourist  comes  in  sight  of  the  sea  where  the  fishing  village  of 
Kylehaken  is  seen  upon  the  right ;  and,  at  a  distance  on  the  main- 
land, Loch-Carron.  In  front  are  the  islands  of  Scalpa  and  Raasay, 
and  to  the  left  the  great  mountain  Ben-Cailliach.  Four  miles 
farther  on  is  the  village  of  Broadford,  where  there  is  an  inn  ;  and 
near  this  village  is  Corrychattachan  (         M'Kinnon,  £sq.) 

At  the  vill^e  it  will  be  proper  to  procure  a  guide,  as  the  tourist 
has  now  to  strike  away  from  the  road  to  Loch-Slapin,  in  the  district 
of  Strathaird,  across  a  heathy  country.  At  the  head  of  the  lake 
a  river  flows  into  it,  and  two  mUes  beyond  this  is  Kilmaree.  The 
Cave  is  distant  two  miles  farther  ;  but  the  tourist,  instead  of  doub- 
liug  the  head  of  the  lake,  should  procure  a  boat  at  a  farm-houKc 
upon  the  north  shore,  and  proceed  by  water  to  the  Cave,  which  is 
upon  the  west  side.  The  entrance  to  the  Cave  is  a  huge  gap  in 
the  rocky  coast ;  it  is  30  feet  in  breadth,  600  in  length,  and  100 
in  height.  Through  this  natural  avenue  the  visitor  gradually  as- 
cends, until  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  which  is  of  the 
fijrm  of  a  Gothic  arch,  and  opens  to  a  passage  where  profound  dark- 
ness reigns.  To  proceed  farther,  torch  or  candle-light  is  indispen- 
sable. The  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  is  nine  feet  broad, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  it  is  level  for  sixty  feet, 
and  then  there  is  a  steep  ascent  of  fifty-five  feet.  At  this  distance 
there  is  a  flat  of  a  few  feet,  and  to  this  restmg-place  the  sides  of 
the  passage  are  completely  black.  But  beyond  this  is  another 
ascent  of  twenty-eight  feet,  white  as  a  glacier,  to  which  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance.  At  the  head  of  this  pass,  the  breatlth  is 
eight  feet,  and  above  is  a  vaulted  roof,  twelve  feet  high,  and  of 
dazzling  brightness.  The  right  side  of  the  arch  is  sustained  by  a 
regular  Gothic  column,  shooting  from  the  side,  under  three  fourths 
of  its  curcumference.  Proceeduig  along  this  passage,  the  walls 
appear  covered  with  the  most  elegant  incrustations,  and  its  rov»f 
fretted  with  sparry  icicles.  It  gradually  enlarges  to  ten  feet  in 
width,  and  forty  in  height,  when,  all  at  once,  the  visitor  enters  a 
saloon  of  wonderful  splendour.     The  open  space  is  suddenly  en- 

l2 
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bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Ardnamurehan.  Upon 
reaching  Corran  Perry,  nine  miles  from  Fort-WilliaiB, 
it  proceeds  along  the  north  shore  of  Loch-Leven,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Loch-Linnhe,  stretching  eastward  ;  upon 
both  sides  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with  sum- 
mits pointed  like  spires :  between  them  the  tide  rolls  in 
with  solemn  majesty.  The  tourist  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  his  trouble  in  exploring  the  shores  of  this  lake,  which 
present  many  striking  and  beautiful  landscapes.  Four- 
teen miles  from  Fort- William  he  reaches  the  ferry  across 
Loch-Leven,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  village  and 
Inn  of 

BALLAHULISH, 

in  the  district  of  Appin,  Argyllshire.  The  Inn  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  such 
as  is  likely  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  traveller.  The  narrow  strait  at  the  ferry  is  called 
Calas  ie  Phatric,  from  a  tradition  that  Patrick,  a  son 
of  the  king  of  Demmark,  was  drowned  here.  The  road 
proceeds  close  by  the  extensive  slate  quarries  of  Balla- 
hulish,  (which,  in  point  of  quality,  are  equal  to  any  in  the 

larged  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  whole 
is  composed  of  incrustations,  shining  like  the  most  brilliant  genu, 
or  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  water,  and  re- 
sembles a  large  marble  basin,  surrowided  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  grotesque  figures  of  spar,  while  from  the  roof  are  suspended 
innumerable  shining  stalactites.  There  is  a  continual  dripping  of 
water  from  the  roof,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  witli  mois- 
ture. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Cave  is  wild  in  the 
liighest  degree.  It  comprehends  Glen-Oruisk  and  Loch,  which  for 
gloomy  solitude  can  scarcely  be  equalled ;  westward,  Loch-Scavigfa 
witli  its  cascade,  and  beyond 


_c« 


The  Mvage  wildt  that  lie 


North  of  Stralhnardil  (Strathaird)  and  Dpiukye," 

arc  seen  the  dark  blue  mountains  of  Cuchullin. 

The  Island  of  Skye  is  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  being  forty- 
five  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  twenty-five  in  breadth,  the  aver- 
age being  fourteen.  The  population  is  upwards  of  18,000.  It 
is  exceedhi^y  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  rivers,  lakes,  riens, 
and  ancient  ruins.  It  was  much  indebted  to  the  late  Lord  Mac- 
donald  for  many  valuable  improvements. 
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kiDgdom,)  and  along  the  southern  shore  of  Loch-Leven 
for  four  miles,  until  it  turns  up  the  dark  valley  of 


GLENCOE, 

\f  here  the  tourist  has  before  him  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned scenery  of  Scotland.  Glencoe  b  famous  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  noted  for  the  massacre  of  its 
hospitable  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  committed  by 
the  Government  troops  in  1691  •  The  particulars  of  that 
transaction  are  familiar  to  every  one.  It  fixed  an  ever- 
lasting stigma  upon  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
This  heinous  deed  combined  cruelty  and  treachery  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  public  act  to  be  met  witli 
in  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  scenery  of  Glencoe 
is  the  most  awfully  wild  and  romantic  of  any  in  the 
Highlands,  or  perhaps  in  the  British  islands.  TJie  valley 
is  remarkably  narrow,  and  on  every  side  black  rocks, 
almost  perpendicular,  rise  to  a  height  of  3000  feet.  On 
one  side  their  summits  are  jagged  and  broken  for  many 
miles,  in  some  places  shooting  into  lofty  spires  ;  and  at 
many  parts  two  opposite  ranges  approach  so  closely  toge- 
ther, that  they  seem  to  hang  over  each  other,  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  glen  from  the  light  of  day.  Among  the 
hills,  on  the  south  side,  is  Malraor ;  and  the  celebrated 
Dun  Fion,  the  hill  of  Fingal,  is  conspicuous  among  those 
upon  the  north.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  a  small 
lake,  and  from  it  issues  the  stream  of  Cona,  fre(iuently 
alluded  to  in  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 

"  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 
in  Cona's  vale,  when,  after  a  stormy  night,  they  turn 
their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morning." 
*  *  *  "  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  If  he  overcomes,  I  will  rush 
ill  my  strength  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona.'*  *  *  * 
"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,  said  Fingal,  over  his 
secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  father  of  low- 
laid  Oscar  ?  " 

Glencoe  is  closed  in  at  its  farthest  extremity  by  the 
rugged  mountain  of  Buchael  Etive,  over  which  is  a  road 
that,  from  its  steepness  and  inequality,  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of  The  Devil's  Staircase,     The  tourist  may 
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descend  the  Etive  to  the  loch  of  that  name,  thence  aloDg 
its  shores  to  Bunawe  and  Inn  of  Taynuilt.  This  is  a  very 
romantic  line  ;  but  by  keeping  the  road  to  the  right,  the 
hill  is  avoided,  and  aher  traversing  a  barren  and  deso- 
late country,  the  tourist  arrives  at  the 

king's  house, 

distant  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort- William. 
This  Inn  was  built  about  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  1745, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  king's  troops  when  march- 
ing through  this  dreary  territory.  Nine  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  the  King's  House  is  Inveroran,  on  the  left 
of  which  is  Loch-Tulla,  scantily  ornamented  with  pine 
and  birch.  Two  miles  beyond  Inveroran  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Orchy  ;  and  on  the  right  is  seen  the  pretty  vale 
of  Glenorchy,  where  the  inhospitable  desert  which  the 
tourist  has  passed,  is  succeeded  by  the  most  pleasing  in- 
dications of  fertility  and  cultivation.  This  valley  or  glen 
is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  gives 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  his  eldest  son.  About  four  miles 
from  the  bridge  of  Orchy  the  road  touches  upon  the 
borders  of  Perthshire  ;  and  three  miles  farther,  reaches 
the  small  village  and  inn  of 

TYNDRUM, 

situate  at  the  head  of  Strath- Fillan  in  Perthshire,  upon 
the  line  of  the  great  military  road  from  Stirling  to  Fort- 
William,  and  distant  from  the  latter  forty-seven  miles. 
In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  lead  mines  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane ;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  Dalree,  or  the 
King's  Field,  where  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  1306,  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  from  Macdougal  of  Lorn.  Leav- 
ing Tyndrum  by  the  road  which  proceeds  westward,  the 
tourist  will  be  gratified  by  fine  views  of  the  vale  of  Glen- 
orchy, and  of  Loch- Awe.  At  the  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  the  road  reaches  the  village  of 

DALMALLT, 

where  there  is  an  excellent  inn.  It  is  situate  near  to 
the  head  of  Loch- Awe,  one  of  the  most  magnifioeot  of 
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the  Highland  fresh-water  lakes,  and  is  distant  sixteen 
miles  from  Inverary, 

Loch-Awe  and  its  vicinity,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Highlands,  abounds  with  memorials 
of  distant  ages,  connecting  the  different  religious  and 
political  eras  in  the  history  of  the  country.     The  lake  is 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  average  breadth  of  a 
mile.    It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  finely  wooded,  and 
remarkable  for  their  height  and  steepness.     Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  numerous  groups  of  fiat  and  verdant 
islands,  beautifully  tufted  with  trees,  and  many  of  them 
large  enough  to  admit  of  being  pastured.      Upon  the 
island  of  Innis-Hail  arc  the  remains  of  a  convent.    In 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  groups  is  the  lovely  Innis-Chon« 
nel,  on  which  stand  the  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent castle,  the  chief  residence,  at  a  very  remote,  era, 
of  the  family  of  Argyll.     Near  to  this  is  Inuis-Erath, 
supposed  to  be  the  island  to  which  the  traitor  Erath  be- 
guiled the  fair  Daura,  as  told  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Sel- 
ma.     On  this  island  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  and  a 
cemetery  still  used  as  the  burying-ground  of  the  parish. 

On  a  rocky  promontory,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake, 
stands 

KILCHURN  CASTLE, 

one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque  ruins  in 
the  Highlands.  The  square  tower  was  built,  in  1440, 
by  the  famous  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Various  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  by  his  descendants  in  succeeding 
ages.  So  late  as  1745,  a  part  of  it  was  garrisoned  by 
the  King's  forces.  On  a  small  island,  not  far  from  Kil- 
churn  Castle,  called  Fraoch  Elan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
In  1267,  this  island  was  conferred  by  Alexander  III. 
upon  the  chief  of  the  Macnaughtons,  on  the  condition  of 
entertaining  the  King  whenever  he  should  pass  that  way. 

Besides  the  numerous  streams  which  tumble  down 
from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Loch- Awe  receives  a 
considerable  river  at  each  extremity,  and  discharges  itself 
latterly  by  the  river  Awe,  over  a  course  of  cataracts,  into 
Ijoch-Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  at  Bunawe. 

Rising  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  Loch- A  we 
and  the  shores  of  Loch-Etive  to  the  north-west,  appears 
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Ben-Cruachau,  the  largest  mountain  in  Argyllshire.  Its 
perpendicular  height  is  3390  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base  is  upwards  of  twen- 
ty miles.  Towards  the  north-east  it  is  remarkably  steep ; 
on  the  south  the  ascent  is  gentle  till  near  the  summit, 
where  it  rises  abruptly  and  divides  into  two  points,  each 
having  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain are  covered  with  natural  woods,  which  afford  shel- 
ter to  numerous  herds  of  roes  and  red  deer.  To  geolo- 
gists, Ben-Cruachan  is  very  interesting.  It  is  composed 
of  reddish  granite  or  porphyry,  and  near  the  bottom  is 
found  argillaceous  schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of 
quartz  and  lapis  ottaris.  On  the  top,  the  sea-pink  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  sea-shells  have  been  found  on  the  very 
summit.  Before  rain  and  other  changes  of  weather,  re- 
markable sounds  are  heard  to  issue  from  Ben  Cruachan, 
Ben-Doran,  and  some  other  Highland  mountains.* 

From  the  inn  of  Dalmally  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
Glenorchy,  its  appearance  being  much  enlivened  by  a 
new  church  with  a  Gothic  spire,  built  upon  an  islet  form- 
ed by  the  river  Orchy.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a 
very  picturesque  object ;  and  above  this  the  two  streams 
of  the  Loy  and  Orchy  unite.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  adorned  with  a  number  of  hamlets ;  westward,  it  is 
shut  in  by  the  gigantic  Ben-Cruachan ;  while  Ben-Loy, 
Ben-Doran,  and  other  mountains,  frown  upon  it  from  the 
opposite  extremity.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
old  church  of  Glenorchy,  within  sight  of  Dalmally,  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  in  the  churchyard  are  many  ancient 
gravestones,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Innis-Hail, 
having  upon  them  the  figures  of  armed  warriors  and  em- 
blematical devices. 

Leaving  Dalmally,  the  road  passes  the  church  and 
manse  of  Glenorchy,  and  makes  a  long  circuit  rouird  the 
head  of  Loch- Awe,  amid  magnificent  scenery.  Two  miles 
beyond  Dalmally  the  road  crosses,  by  a  bridge,  the  river 
Sray,  which  tumbles  down  from  the  gloomy  Glensray 

*  Water-spouts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands,  and  their 
effects  are  often  terrible.  In  17B0,  one  of  them  broke  on  a  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Eck,  and  in  its  course  swept 
away  eight  dwelling-houses,  and  covered  ten  acres  of  ground,  on 
the  banks  of  the  hike,  with  the  wreck  which  it  brought  from  the 
mountain. 
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upon  the  right.  After  rain,  a  cataract  up  tliis  glen  may 
be  seen  from  the  road,  appearing  like  a  large  white  stripe 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  It  is  a  mere  streamlet,  tum- 
bling down  four  successive  falls,  from  a  height  of  200 
feet  When  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  gash 
which  it  has  made  in  the  mountain's  side,  it  seems  to 
descend  from  the  clouds  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and 
forms  a  grand  spectacle.  The  whole  vale  is  beautifully 
romantic. 

The  road  passes  the  farm-house  of  Corry,  and,  turning 
westward,  skirts  the  woody  base  of  Ben-Cruachan,  the 
tourist  having  upon  his  left  the  Brunderawe,  a  great  arm 
of  the  lake,  by  which  its  waters  are  discharged.  At  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Dalmally,  the  whole  lake 
bursts  upon  the  view,  and  the  different  islands  and  ruins 
appear  to  great  advantage.  The  road  now  ascends,  and, 
proceeding  through  a  frightful  chasm  in  the  mountain, 
formed  apparently  by  the  disruption  of  one  of  its  should- 
ers, is  conducted  along  a  precipice  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  here  finds  an  outlet 
by  the  river  Awe,  forming  in  its  course  of  five  miles  a 
succession  of  interesting  rapids.  It  was  in  this  pass  that 
King  Robert  Bruce,  after  he  had  obtained  the  ascendancy 
in  Scotland,  defeated  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn  in  1308. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  son  of  the  chief,  who  post- 
ed his  followers  here  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Bruce. 
While  the  royal  army  was  engaged  in  skirmishing,  Doug- 
las and  other  warriors  ascended  the  mountain  with  a  body 
of  archers,  and  so  galled  the  men  of  Lorn,  that,  after  a 
short  resistance,  they  were  compelled  to  fiy.  In  their 
flight  they  attempted  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Awe  ;  but  the  royalists,  who  were  close  upon  their  rear, 
dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.  After  this  engage- 
ment Bruce  ravaged  Argyllshire,  and  took  the  castle  of 
Dunstaffnage. 

Two  miles  farther  the  road  crosses  the  river  Awe  by 
a  modern  bridge,*  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  Loch- 
Etive,  and  of  Bunawe  with  its  smelting  furnace. 

•  Another  road  conducts  from  the  bridge,  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  to  the  village  of  Bunawe,  twelve  miles  from  Dalmally, 
pleasantly  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  where  it  falls  into 
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Proceeding  other  three  miles,  the  tourist  arrives  at  the 
wild  and  picturesquely  situate  inn  of 


TAYNDILT, 

at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Dalmally.  On  an 
eminence  near  the  inn,  is  a  rude  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Nebon.  About  a  mile  towards  the  north  is  the 
village  of  Bunawe,  where  there  is^a  feiTy  across  Loch- 
Etive.  The  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery  of  this 
lake  are  very  striking  and  impressive ;  the  northern  shore 
above  the  ferry  commands  fine  prospects  of  mountain 
grandeur.  Loch-£tive  runs  twenty  miles  into  the  country, 
and  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  district  of 
Mid-Lorn.  It  is  navigable  to  its  farthest  extremity,  and 
its  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  creeks  and  bays, 
which  afford  excellent  anchorage. 

From  Bunawe,  Ben-Cruachan  may  be  ascended  ;  the 
prospect  from  its  summit  is  most  extensive,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  Hebrides  iirom  Islay  to  Skye,  with  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  and  lakes*  The  ascent  is  tedious,  requiring 
eight  or  nine  hours. 

Leaving  Taynuilt,  the  road  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  descends  to  the  shore  of  Loch«£tive,  beautifidly 
fringed  with  wood  ;  and,  three  miles  farther,  reaches 
Connel  Ferry,  where  the  lake  contracts,  and  at  ebb-tide 
presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  marine  cataract.  A  reef  of  rocks  runs  across  two- 
thirds  of  the  channel,  and  through  the  remaining  part 
the  tide  forces  itself  with  fearful  rapidity,  until  it  gains 
the  level  of  the  reef,  over  which,  at  high  tide,  vesseb 
may  pass  with  perfect  safety.  In  spring  tides,  and  at 
half-ebb,  the  current  descends  over  the  reef  with  the  thun- 
dering noise  of  a  lofty  cataract,  though  the  fall  does  not 
exceed  five  or  six  feet. 

The  tourist  wishing  to  visit  the  site  of  the  fabulous 
Beregonium,  will  have  to  cross  Ck>nnel  Ferry,  and  pro- 

Loch-Etive.  Near  the  village  is  Inverawe  House,  (General  Camp- 
bell of  Monzie,)  and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  a  forge,  established  in 
1753  by  an  English  company,  where  pig-iron  is  obtained  from  ore 
iiTii>urted  from  the  west  of  England.  A  salmou-fiahery  is  prosecuted 
at  this  place  with  some  activity  and  success. 
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ceed  northward  by  an  excellent  road  to  Craignook,  two 
miles  beyond  the  landing-place.  Opposite  to  the  island 
of  Lismore,  and  upon  this  very  spot,  stands  an  insulated 
rock,  on  which  is  a  vitrified  fort.  It  is  called  Balen-ri, 
The  town  or  hovae  of  the  King  ;  it  is  also  called  Dun 
M'Sniachan,  The  Hill  of  the  Son  of  Sniachan.  Who 
the  son  of  Sniachan  was,  tradition  does  not  say ;  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  Balen-ri  to  have 
been  the  Selma  of  Ossian,  and  the  residence  of  Fingal  ; 
that  the  Fall  of  Connel  is  <*  the  roaring  Lora;''and 
that  DunstafFnage  is  Dunlora.  The  stream  of  Lutha  foils 
into  Loch-Etive  on  its  northern  shore.  Near  to  the  site 
of  Beregonium  is  Lochnell  House  obelisk,  pleasantly  si- 
tuate on  a  peninsula,  opposite  the  fertile  island  of  Lismore ; 
the  tourist  should  ascend  the  hill,  from  which  the  pros- 
pect is  grand  and  impressive.* 

Proceeding  from  Connel  Ferry  for  Oban,  the  road 
abandons  the  shore  of  Loch-Etive,  and  takes  a  south- 
westerly direction.  Two  miles  beyond  the  Ferry,  the 
spacious  ruins  of 

DUNSTAFFNAGE  CASTLE, 

the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  are  seen  surmount- 
ing a  bold  promontory,  jutting  into  the  lake.  Unques- 
tionably it  is  a  place  of  p'cat  antiquity,  and  was  a  fixed 
residence  of  the  Scottisli  kings.  Here  was  kept  the 
famous  stone  upon  which  they  were  crowned  ;  it  was 
removed  to  Scone  soon  after  Kenneth  IL  mounted  the 
Pictish  throne.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  not- 
withstanding the  various  wars  and  invasions  that  con- 
vulsed the  kingdom,  endangering  its  independence,  some 
of  the  ancient  regalia  should  have  been  preserved  here, 
with  pious  care,  until  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when 
they  were  embezzled  for  the  sake  of  their  silver  orna- 

*  If  the  tourist  be  so  inclined,  lie  may  proceed  to  Ballahulish, 
thence  to  Fort-M^illiam,  by  Slioan  Ferry.  This  is  a  very  agree- 
able line  ;  the  great  variety  of  wood  and  water  renders  the  land- 
scape particularly  striking,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ard- 
mackrisli,  and  Aird.  The  traveller  alternately  passes  Cuilcharran 
on  the  right,  Ardiuackrish,  Barcaldine  Castle,  and  Aird  on  the 
left,  by  Appin  Kirk,  &c.  through  a  country  liighly  interesting. 
Vide  page  239. 
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ments.  There  still  remains,  however,  a  battle-axe  oi 
beautiful  workmanship,  ornamented  with  silver.  Mr. 
Pennant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  proprietor,  a 
little  ivory  image,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  repre- 
senting a  crowned  monarch  sitting  in  the  coronation  chair, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  containing  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Castle  appears  to  have  been  a  square  building, 
having  round  towers  at  three  of  its  corners  ;  the  present 
entrance  is  by  a  ruinous  staircase  towards  the  sea.  All 
that  now  remains  of  this  venerable  fabric  are  the  outer 
walls  ;  within  them  is  a  modern  house,  built  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proprietor.  In  1 308,  Dunstaffhage  Castle 
was  possessed  by  Macdougal  of  Lorn,  but  reduced  the 
same  year  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1455,  James,  the  last 
Earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  hither 
to  claim  the  protection  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who 
had  made  this  Castle  the  seat  of  his  power. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  Castle  is  a  small  roofless 
chapel  of  excellent  workmanship,  where  some  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  are  said  to  be  buried.  On  the  south  side  of 
it  is  a  rock,  stretching  towards  the  chapel.  The  voice 
of  a  person  speaking  from  one  side  of  the  rock  is  heard 
on  the  other  side  so  perfectly  reverberated  from  the  cha- 
pel, as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  proceeds  from  some  ODe 
within  the  ruins. 

A  short  way  beyond  Dunstafibage,  the  picturesque 
ruins  of 

DUNOLLY  CASTLE 

are  seen  upon  the  right.  It  stands  upon  the  summit  of 
a  great  basaltic  rock,  precipitous  upon  three  sides.  This 
was  the  ancient  Castle  of  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn,  whose 
lineal  descendant  occupies  a  mansion  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Macdougals  derive  their  origin  from  Dougal  the 
second  son  of  the  mighty  Somerled,  who  was  Thane  of 
Argyll  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Alexander  of  Lorn  having  married  an 
aunt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  who  was  slain  by  Bruce  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Dominican  church  in  Dumfries,  became 
an  implacable  foe  to  that  monarch.  His  son,  inheriting 
the  father's  animosity,  was  dispossessed  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  possessions  by  David  II.  and  his  successor, 
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who  conferred  them  upon  Stewart,  called  the  Knight  of 
Lorn,  to  whom  the  Campbells  succeeded.  Sunk  from 
their  high  estate,  the  Macdougals  continued  in  obscurity 
at  Dunolly  until  1715,  when  the  representative  of  the 
family  incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  for  his  concern 
in  the  Rebellion  :  **  thus,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes, 
<*  losing  the  remains  of  his  inheritance,  to  replace  upon 
the  throne  the  descendants  of  those  princes,  whose  ac- 
cession his  ancestors  had  opposed  at  the  expense  of  their 
feudal  grandeur."  The  estate,  however,  was  afterwards 
restored  to  the  family. 

Farther  on,  the  tourist  comes  within  view  of  the  Is- 
land of  Kerrera,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Oban,  and  the  dark 
mountains  of  Mull  and  Morven ;  and,  at  the  disatnce 
of  five  miles  from  Connel  Ferry,  the  road  enters  the 
thriving  village  of 

OBAN,* 

situate  upon  the  fine  bay  of  that  name,  in  the  district  of 
Lorn.  Its  situation  is  extremely  healthy,  having  good 
accommodation  for  bathing,  excellent  inns  for  the  con- 
venience of  strangers,  and  markets  amply  supplied  with 
provisions  at  moderate  prices  ;  it  is  thus  a  delightful 
summer  residence.  The  bay  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fathoms  deep,  and  large  en- 
ough to  contain  upwards  of  300  sail  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  island  of  Kerrera  stretches  directly  across,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  defends  it  from  the  westerly 
winds.  Situate  near  the  opening  of  the  great  Loch- 
Linnhe,  with  wliich  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  connected 

*  Oban  is  tlie  most  convenient  station  on  the  mainland  for  visit- 
ing any  of  the  western  islands.  The  excursion  to  Staffa  and  lona 
may  be  made,  either  by  the  ferries  from  Oban  to  Kerrera,  and  to 
Achnacraig  in  Mull,  from  thence  by  land  to  Aros  ;  or,  which  we 
could  recommend  to  strangers  in  preference,  from  Oban,  along  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  to  Aros.  The  navigation  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  pre- 
sents a  grand  combination  of  sublime  and  romantic  scenery,  which 
assumes  a  variety  of  striking  aspects  as  the  vessel  advances.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  tourists  to  be  informed,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer season  a  steam-vessel  sails  from  Glasgow,  alternately,  twice 
a- week,  for  Staffa,  lona,  &c.  and  weekly  for  Tobermory,  in  Mull, 
and  Isle  Oronsay  in  Skye. 
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and  in  the  track  of  coasting  vessels  passing  from  north  to 
south  through  the  Sound  of  MulC  Oban  is  admirably 
adapted  for  trade,  and  is  rapidly  rising  into  consequence. 
The  first  considerable  house  in  it  was  built  as  a  store- 
room by  a  trading  company  in  Renfrew.     Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  constituted  a  port  of  customs,  and 
building  leases  were  granted  to  a  great  extent  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  other  proprietors.    But 
it  owes  its  rise  principally  to  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Stevenson,  who  settled  there  in  1778,  and,  by  engaging 
extensively  in  commerce,  contributed  much  to  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  the  place.   In  the  neighbourhood 
are  great  beds  of  breccia,  which  present  some  curious 
examples  of  its  alternation  with  sandstone  and  schistus. 

There  is  a  regular  ferry,  about  two  miles  south-west 
from  Oban,  to  Kerrera,  distant  half  a  mile,  and  from 
thence  to  Achnacraig  in  Mull,  distant  five  miles.  At 
Oban,  boats  may  be  procured  upon  very  reasonable  terms 
to  these  two  islands, — to  Staffa,  lona,  Inchkenneth,  and 
other  islands  of  interest,  which  lie  scattered  in  the  great 
bay  of  Loch-na-Keal,  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Mull. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  these  islands  are  comprehend- 
ed within 
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or  Western  Islands,  amounting  to  about  300,  of  which 
86  are  inhabited,  and  are  calculated  to  contain  70,000 
souls  ;  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Gael.  In  language,  dress,  customs,  and  manners,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Highlanders  of  the 
mainland. 

These  islands,  it  is  thought,  were  at  first  independent, 
and  governed  by  their  oi^n  princes  till  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  invaded  and  conquered 
them.  They  were  thus  the  property  of  people  hostile  to 
Scotland,  who  frequently  made  predatory  inroads  on  the 
mainland.  These  islands  gradually  became  the  haunts 
of  pirates  and  robbers,  who  infested  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  also  of  England.  From  these  likewise  were 
supposed  to  issue  those  swarms  of  freebooters  who  were 
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SO  destructive  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  exacted 
contributions  from  almost  every  government  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  Hanseatic  league  was  formed  to  oppose 
them.  In  tlie  thirteenth  century  the  Hebrides  were 
nominally  ceded  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland ;  but  they  were 
still  governed  by  powerful  chieftains,  who  disclaimed  roy- 
al authority.  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyll,  left  two  sons, 
Dugald  and  Reginald.  The  first  got  the  Lordship  of 
Argyll,  with  Mull,  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  and  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Macdougals  of  Lorn ;  the  other 
that  of  Kintyre,  Islay,  and  the  southern  islands.  These 
people,  and  their  descendants  and  successors,  are  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  as  the 
E^rls  of  Ross  are  sometimes  by  that  of  the  Maodonalds 
of  the  Isles.  They  exercised  royal  authority,  and  even 
sometimes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name.  Their 
alliance  was  courted,  and  sometimes  obtained  by  the 
English  monarchs  ;  they  oflen  carried  their  arms  into  the 
mainland,  and  once  burned  and  destroyed  Inverness. 

England,  in  the  time  of  James  III.  courting  the  friend- 
ship of  that  monarch,  the  power  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
was  broken  ;  and,  on  condition  of  pardon,  the  Earl  of 
Ross  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
and  obtained  pardon,  but  was  deprived  of  the  earldom. 
Petty  warfare,  however,  still  characterised  these  remote 
places,  and  James  V.  made  a  voyage  to  the  Isles,  to  re- 
store peace  and  security.  He  examined  charters,  and 
wherever  there;  occured  any  error  in  them,  he  deprived 
the  lairds  of  their  ill-gotten  lands,  and  bestowed  them  on 
friends,  or  united  them  to  the  crown.  He  brought  away 
with  him  several  of  the  leaders,  and  made  them  find  se- 
curity for  tlienis(»lves  and  their  vassals.  The  Macdon- 
alds,  however,  having  again  rebelled  against  royal  autho- 
rity, a  grant  of  the  whole  of  Kintyre  was  given  by  the 
King  to  the  Karl  of  Argyll  and  his  descendants.  The 
King  caused  a  survey  of  these  islands  and  of  the  Scot- 
tish coast  to  be  taken  by  the  pilot  Alexander  Lindesay, 
which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1583,  by  Nicholay,  geo- 
grapher to  the  I'Vench  king. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England 
gave  a  death-blow  to  the  independent  power  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  the  Isles,  and  they  peaceably  sunk  into  the 
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rank  of  British  subjects.  They  long  retaiDed,  however, 
their  lofty  spirit.  One  of  them  happening  to  be  in  Ire- 
land, was  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  lord-*lieu- 
tenant ;  and,  being  among  the  last  who  came  in,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  near  the  door.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside  him.  Macdonald, 
who  did  not  understand  English,  asked,  '<  What  says  the 
carle  ?  " — "  He  bids  you  move  to  the  head  of  the  table." 
— <<  Tell  the  carle,  that  wherever  Macdonald  sits,  thai  is 
the  head  of  the  table."  The  family  is  now  represented 
by  Lord  Macdonald,  whose  principal  residence  is  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  but  whose  title  is  Irish. 

The  tourist,  leaving  Oban  to  visit  the  islands,  may 
touch  at  Kerrera,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and 
from  which  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  the  Island  of  MuU. 
Kerrera  is  four  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad ; 
it  affords  noble  prospects  of  the  bay  of  Oban,  and  of  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  which  incloses  the  Linnhe 
Loch.  Upon  the  south  point  of  the  island  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Gylen.  Kerrera  possesses  two  good 
harbours,  called  Ardintrive  and  Horse-shoe  Bay.  In  the 
latter,  Alexander  II.  King  of  Scotland,  anchored  a  large 
fleet,  which  he  had  assembled  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Danes ;  but  having  caught  a  fever,  he  was  removed 
on  shore,  where  he  expired  in  1249.  The  place  where 
his  pavilion  was  erected  is  called  DaUrigh^  or  the  King's 
Place. 

From  Kerrera  the  Tourist  will  stretch  across  to  the 
Sound  of  Lismore,  keeping  that  beautiful  island  almost 
in  front.  Lismore  is  situate  at  the  opening  of  Loch- 
Linnhe,  and  also  at  the  opening  of  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Lorn. 
During  ebb  tide  there  is  seen,  near  to  the  point  of  Lis- 
more, the  Lady  Rock — a  name  connected  with  a  tale  of 
horror,  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  Miss  Baillie's 
tragedy  of  "  The  Family  Legend."  Maclean  of  Duart, 
in  Mull,  having  conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  his  wife, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Argyll,  caused  her  to  be  left 
upon  this  rock  at  low  water,  with  the  design  that  she 
should  be  drowned  by  the  first  tide ;  but  some  Camp- 
bells happening  to  pass  in  a  boat,  they  rescued  her,  and 
conveyed  her  to  her  friends.    Maclean  believed  her  to 
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liave  perished  ;  and,  after  giving  out  that  she  had  died 
suddenly,  and  causing  a  mock  funeral  to  be  solemnized, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  woe,  he  hastened 
to  Inverary  to  condole  with  her  relations.  In  the  midst 
of  a  festival,  held  in  honour  of  Maclean's  arrival,  he  was 
confounded  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  injured  wife. 
He  left  the  house  unmolested  ;  but  the  lady's  brother 
followed  and  slew  him. 

Lismore  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth  ;  it  rests  upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  Anciently  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Bishop 
of  Argyll,  who  was  frequently  styled  Episcqpus  Lismo- 
rensis.  The  chancel  of  the  cathedral  was  converted  into 
the  parish  church  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  ruins  of 
the  Bishop's  castle  are  to  be  seen  about  four  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  church.  There  are  several  vestiges  of  forti- 
fied camps,  and  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Danes.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  church  is  one 
of  the  circular  towers  built  without  cement,  so  common 
in  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  in  Caithness  and  in  the 
Orkneys.  The  greatest  curiosities  in  this  island  are 
horns  of  the  elk  and  bison,  of  prodigious  size,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  soil.  The  pith  of  one  of  the  latter, 
though  much  shrivelled,  is  twelve  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  root.  Tradition  says  tliat  the  island  was  once  a 
deer  forest,  and  that  some  of  Fingal*s  huntings  took  place 
liere.  The  inhabitants  point  out  Sha-nan-ban  Fiouriy 
«•  the  hill  of  the  Fingalian  fair  ladies." 

It  is  not  usual  for  tourists  from  Oban  to  land  at  Lis- 
more. Aft(;r  ncaring  it,  they  leave  it  upon  the  right, 
and  bear  up  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  long  and  narrow 
channel  of  great  depth,  having  upon  the  right  the  district 
of  Morven,  indented  by  numerous  salt-water  lakes,  and 
on  the  left  the  mountainous  coast  of  Mull.  The  pro- 
spects from  the  Sound  are  very  striking.  To  the  south- 
east appear  the  vast  mountains  of  Lorn,  among  which 
Ben-Cruachan  raises  its  enormous  bulk;  and  to  the 
north  are  seen  the  huge  range  of  the  hills  of  Ardnamur- 
chan.  Near  to  the  opening  of  the  Sound  upon  the  coast 
of  Mull,  is  Achnacraig  village,  between  which  and  Oban 
there  is  a  regular  ferry.  Farther  on,  upon  the  same 
coast,  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  Duart  Castle,  the  ancient 
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seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,  seated  upon  a  bold 
headland,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  construction. 
Close  to  it  is  a  fine  bay,  and  on  the  right  is  seen  the 
opening  of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which  separates  Lismore 
from  Morven.  Farther  on,  upon  the  left,  is  the  church 
of  Craiganure ;  and  in  front,  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
appear  the  point  of  Ardtomish,  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient castle  of  that  name.  The  situation  and  strength 
of  this  Castle  are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles: 

^<  Ardtomish,  on  her  frowning  steep, 
'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung — 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there, 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep. 
With  peasant*s  staff,  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann*d 
*  Gainst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and  brand. 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep*'* 

Ardtomish  Castle  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles :  here  they  assembled  what  have  been  called 
their  parliaments ;  and  from  this  place,  John  Earl  of 
Ross  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1461,  granted  a  commis- 
sion to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  Ronald  of 
the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Archdean  of  the  Isles,  empow- 
ering them  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of 
England. 

Below  the  Castle  is  the  bay,  where,  according  to  the 
minstrel,  Robert  Bruce,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Edward  and  his  sister  Isabella,  cast  anchor,  when 


— ■'*  the  lights  of  eve  were  past. 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast, 
On  rocks  of  Inninmore.** 

Above  the  Castle  of  Ardtomish  is  Ardtornish-House, 

( Gregorson,  Esq.) ;  and  upon  the  opposite  shore  is 

Scallasdale,  or  Macalister's  Bay,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  the  beautiful 
Loch- Aline  is  seen  to  stretch  four  miles  inland.  Its 
shores  are  adorned  with  copsewood,  and  at  its  head  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.    Proceeding  farther  up 
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the  Sound,  the  church  of  Keill  is  seen  upon  the  right, 
and  Pennygowan  upon  the  left.  The  tourist  will  now 
steer  for  Aros  Bay  on  tlie  coast  of  Mull,  upon  entering 
which  he  will  observe,  upon  the  right,  Killundine  Castle; 
and,  looking  up  the  Sound,  tlic  hiiJs  of  Ardnamurchan  at 
a  distance. 

It  is  recommended  to  tourists  to  land  at 

AROS, 

where  there  is  an  inn,  and  where  they  may  procure 
guides  and  liorses  to  conduct  tlioni  to  the  head  of  Loch- 
na-Keal,  on  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  island,  a  distance 
of  three  miles  and  a  half;  and  thence  to  Laggan  Ulva, 
eight  miles  farther,  is  the  point  of  embarkation  for  the 
other  islands  to  be  visited. 

Aros  is  a  small  village,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Aros,  built  on  a  steep  rock 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  fortified  on  the  land-side  by  a 
moat  and  drawbridge :  it  was  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  Lords  of  thcj  Isles.  King  Kobert  Bruce  granted  a 
charter,  still  extant,  dated  at  Aros,  of  lands  in  Ard- 
namurchan, in  favour  of  one  of  the  clan  Macdonald, 
whose  valour  had  cr)ntributed  to  the  victory  of  Hannoek- 
burn.  At  Aros  is  the  seat  of  the  factor  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  island. 

THK  ISLAND  OF  MULL 

is  of  considerable  extent,  but  so  much  intersected  by 
arms  of  tlu^  sea,  that  while  its  greatest  diameter  is  only 
about  twentv-five  niiles,  its  circumference  exceeds  300. 
It  is  iiilly  and  even  mountainous  :  the  soil,  being  either 
gravelly  or  moorish,  is  chiefly  adapted  for  grazing.  On 
the  mountains  there  an;  excellent  sheep-walks,  and  sheep 
have  become  the  favourite  stock  of  the  island.  There 
are  few  inelosures,  and  no  tillage,  excei)ting  upon  the 
coast ;  the  eonsecjuence  is,  that  while  the  island  exports 
great  quantities  of  live  stock,  it  is  compelled  to  import 
grain.  The  only  village  of  any  note  upon  the  island  is 
Tobermory,  near  the  head  of  the  Sound,  and  seven  miles 
beyond  Aros  :  it  was  founded  in  1788  by  the  British  So- 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fisheries,  and  has 
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progressively  increased.  Tobermory  has  a  custom-house 
and  post-office,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  salt-store, 
for  supplying  the  busses  and  boats  during  the  fishing 
season.  It  is  excellently  adapted,  from  its  situation,  for 
a  fishing  station,  having  a  fine  bay  sheltered  by  the  Isle 
of  Calve.  In  1 588,  the  AdmiraFs  ship  of  the  Invincible 
Spanish  Armada  was  blown  up  in  this  bay»  where  it  had 
been  forced  by  a  violent  storm  for  shelter. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  island  is  very  interesting.  A 
great  part  of  it  lies  upon  a  bed  of  greenstone  or  whin- 
stone  ;  and  in  many  places  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and 
have  the  regular  columnar  form.  Limestone  is  abmi- 
dant,  and  coal  has  been  found  in  difierent  parts,  but  the 
seams  are  too  poor  to  admit  of  being  wrought  to  advan- 
tage. Near  Aros  are  some  rocks  of  that  rare  mineral 
called  white  lava.  In  the  mountain  of  Ben-£nich,  there 
Mas  discovered  a  singular  mineral  substance — a  zeolite, 
or  compound  silicious  spar,  impregnated  with  petroleum. 
Pebbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  found  upon  the 
shore ;  there  are  also  great  beds  of  the  finest  sandstone 
and  granite.  At  Balphetrish  is  the  famous  Ringing- 
stone.  It  is  seven  feet  long  by  six  broad>  and  four  feet 
and  a  half  thick ;  of  a  dull  gray  colour,  spotted  with 
black  mica,  and  totally  difierent  from  the  surrounding 
rocks.  When  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  yields  a  sound 
like  brass  or  cast-iron,  and  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  break  off"  the  smallest  bit.  There  are  many 
caves  in  the  island,  two  of  them  on  the  western  coast, 
in  the  district  of  Gribon,  rather  remarkable.  They  are 
called  the  Ladder  Cave,  and  Mackinnon's  Cave. 

The  greatest  mountain  in  this  island  is  Ben-More, 
near  the  head  of  Loch-na-Keal.  It  is  supposed  to  rise 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
view  of  nearly  all  the  Hebrides.  Bientalindhy  to  which 
sailors  give  the  name  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  also  commands 
an  extensive  prospect.  On  all  the  great  mountains  in 
the  island  are  numerous  herds  of  deer,  with  large  coveys 
of  grouse,  black  cock,  and  other  game.* 

*  On  the  shores  of  Mull,  a  crag  is  pointed  out,  overhanging ibe 
sea,  concerning  which  there  is  the  following  tradition,  which  we 
have  often  thought  would  form  no  bad  subject  for  the  painter,  or 
even  the  poet :— 'Some  centuries  since,  the  chief  of  the 
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The  tourist  may  now  cross  the  island  from  Aros  to 
the  head  of  Loch-na-Keal,  where,  in  general,  a  boat  may 
be  procured,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Stafia  or 
Ulva,  There  is  no  inn  here ;  but,  by  going  down  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  and  passing  some  farm-houses, 
the  tourist  arrives  at  the  village  of  Laggan  Ulva,  oppo- 
site to  the  small  island  of  Ulva,  which  stretches  in  front 
of  it.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  basaltic  appearances 
are  very  conspicuous.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  a 
very  singular  cataract.  A  stream,  collected  from  the 
mountain,  tumbles  in  one  unbroken  descent  from  a  rock 
sixty  feet  in  height,  directly  into  the  ocean. 

From  Laggan  there  is  a  regular  conveyance  at  all  times 


Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  had  a  grand  hunting  excursion,  and  to  grace 
the  festivity  his  lady  attended,  with  her  only  child,  an  infant  then 
in  the  nurse*s  arms.  The  deer,  driven  by  the  hounds,  and  hem- 
med in  by  surrounding  rocks,  flew  to  a  narrow  pass,  the  only  out- 
let they  could  find.  Here  the  chief  had  placed  one  of  his  follow- 
ers to  guard  the  deer  from  passing,  but  the  animals  rushed  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  the  poor  man  could  not  withstand  them. 
In  the  rage  of  the  moment,  Maclean  threatened  him  with  instant 
death,  but  this  punishment  was  commuted  to  a  whipping,  or  scourg- 
ing, in  tlie  face  of  liis  clan,  which  in  these  feudal  times  was  con- 
sidered a  degrading  punishment,  fit  only  for  the  lowest  of  menials, 
and  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  clansman,  burning  with  anger  and 
revenge,  rushed  forward,  plucked  the  tender  infant,  the  heir  of 
Lochbuy,  from  tlie  hands  of  the  nurse,  and  bounding  to  the  rocks 
in  a  moment,  stood  on  an  almost  inaccessible  cliff  projecting  over 
the  water.  The  screams  of  the  agonized  mother  and  chief  at  the 
awful  jeopardy  iu  which  their  only  child  was  placed,  may  be  easily 
conceived.  Maclean  implored  the  man  to  give  him  back  his  son, 
and  expressed  his  deep  contrition  for  the  degradation  he  had  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  inflicted  on  his  clansman.  The  other  re- 
plied, that  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  the 
restitution  were,  that  Maclean  himself  should  bare  his  back  to  the 
cord,  and  be  publicly  scourged  as  he  had  been  !  In  despair,  the 
Chief  consented,  saying,  he  would  submit  to  any  thing,  if  his  child 
were  but  restored.  To  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  the  clan, 
Maclean  bore  this  hisult,  and  when  it  was  completed,  begged  that 
the  clansman  might  return  from  his  perilous  situation  with  the 
young  chief.  The  man  regarded  him  with  a  smile  of  demoniac 
rage,  and  lifting  the  child  liigh  in  the  air,  plunged  with  him  into 
the  abyss  below.  The  sea  closed  over  them,  and  neither,  it  is 
said,  ever  emerged  from  the  tempestuous  whirlpools  and  basaltic 
caverns  that  yawned  around  them,  and  still  threaten  the  ines^pe* 
rienced  navigator  on  the  shores  of  Mull. 
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to  Ulva :  and  upon  the  island  there  is  an  inn  near  to 

Ulva  House  ( Macdonald,  Esq.)  where  boats  are 

always  in  readiness  to  convey  the  tourist  to  Staffa  and 
other  islands.  Near  to  Ulva,  on  its  western  side,  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Gometra,  containing  some  basaltic  pil- 
lars, and  on  the  southern  side  of  Ulva  is  the  little  verdant 
island  of  Inchkenneth,  lying  close  upon  Mull.  Here  was 
once  a  seminary  of  monks ;  and  the  vestiges  of  their 
chapel  still  remain.  Here  also  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
hospitably  entertained  at  their  sequestered  residence  by 
Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  his  daughters.  Ulva  commands 
a  very  grand  view  of  the  mountains  which  bound  Lock- 
na-Keal. 

STAFFA 

IS  situate  about  eight  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mull,  and 
six  miles  south-west  from  Ulva.  The  island  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
presenting  a  sort  of  table  land,  bounded  by  cliffs  varying 
in  height,  and  broken  into  numerous  recesses  and  pro- 
montories. The  greatest  elevation  is  144  feet,  which  is 
on  the  south-western  side.  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  rich  verdure,  and  in  summer  it  is  pastured  by  black 
cattle.  There  is  now  neither  a  house  nor  a  shepherd's 
hut  upon  the  island.  Staffa  is  the  property  of  Eanald 
M'Donald,  Esq. 

Between  Ulva  and  Staffa  a  number  of  islets  axe  inter- 
spersed, mostly  uninhabited,  though  upon  some  of  them 
will  be  observed  the  vestiges  of  ancient  forts.  The  eastern 
coast  of  Staffa  may  almost  always  be  safely  approached: 
the  usual  and  most  frequented  landing-place  is  on  that 
side  of  the  island.  When  the  weather  is  moderate,  a 
landing  may  also  be  readily  effected  at  various  other 
places. 

As  the  tourist  sails  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  is- 
land, its  singular  formation  becomes  gradually  more  ap- 
parent. Near  the  landing-place  occurs  the  first  group 
of  pillars.  They  are  small  and  irregular,  lying  in  many 
different  directions ;  but  on  approaching  the  Clamshell 
Cave,  their  dimensions  considerably  increase.  At  this 
place  commence  those  magnificent  columns  which  form 
the  great  attraction  of  this  celebrated  spot.     The  preci- 
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pitooi  fim  of  Sta&  extends  from  tbe  C^^ 
ihe  80iitki6ast|  to  the  Connofaafs  (or  M^Kinnoii^s)  Cato 
on  the  aoiith-wett  fide..    The  highest  point  of  tlios  ftce 
lies  between  FingaFsOftTe  and tlw Boat  Cayeyandls  112 
feet  from  high-water  nuuHL 

The  name  of  the  Clamshbll  Catb  originated  in  the 
resemblance  it  is  supposed  to  bear  to  a  sImII  of  that  de» 
scrqption*  The  i^pearanee  and  disposition  of  the  Tari* 
ously  curFed  cokimns  are  here  exceedingly  remarkaMe 
and  striking.  Upon  the  left  of  the  entFance»  and  over- 
hanging it,  they  extend  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  without  a 
joint,  and  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ribs  not  nn« 
like  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  On  the  other  side*  the  broken 
ends  of  columns  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  sww 
ftuse  of  a  honeycomb.  The  inside  of  this  eave  possesses  Ut- 
ile interest  It  is  thirty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  or  eight- 
een in  breadth  at  the  entrance,  ami  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length. 

Detached  from  the  Clamshell  Cave  is  the  noted  rock 
called  Buachaille,  <<  The  Herdsman,''  about  thirty  feet 
high.    It  consists  of  a  mass  of  columns  resting  against 
each  other,  and  meeting  till  they  form  a  conical  body^ 
\rhich  appears  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  curved  horizontal  co* 
lumns,  visible  only  at  low  water.     Immediately  beyond 
this  spot  the  columnar  range  becomes  erect  and  more  re- 
gular ;  and  here  the  great  causeway,  which  is  formed  of 
the  broken  ends  of  columns,  once  continuous  to  the  height 
of  the  cliffs,  presents  an  extensive  surface,  terminating 
in  a  projecting  point  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  cave. 
On  rounding  the  south-eastern  promontory,  the  exte- 
rior of  Fingal's  Cave  presents  itself  to  the  view.     The 
original  Gaelic  name  is  Uaimh  Binn,  "  The  Musical 
Cave/*  a  name  derived  from  the  echo  of  the  waves.    The 
wonders  of  this  place  cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  unless 
it  be  entered  in  a  boat,  by  which  it  is  accessible  gene- 
rally in  all  states  of  the  tide.     The  entrance  to  the  cave, 
which  is  about  sixty-six  feet  high,  and  forty-two  feet 
wide,  resembles  a  Gothic  arch.     The  stupendous  columns 
that  bound  the  interior  sides  of  the  cave  are  perpendi- 
cular, and  being  frequently  broken  and  grouped  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  a  very  picturesque  effect  is  produced. 
The  roof  in  some  places  is  formed  of  rock^  and  in  others 
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of  the  broken  ends  of  pillars,  from  the  interstices  of  which 
have  exuded  stalactites,  producing  a  variety  of  beautiiiil 
tints,  which  have  a  fine  effect,  the  whole  resembling  mo- 
saic work.  As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  the  only 
floor  of  this  cave  is  the  beautiful  green  water,  reflecting 
from  its  bosom  those  tints  which  vary  and  harmonise 
with  the  darker  hues  of  the  rock.  The  appearance  of 
Fin  gal's  Cave  strongly  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  visitors,  who  are  overpowered  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene.  The  broken  range  of  columns  forming  the 
exterior  causeway  already  noticed,  is  continued  on  each 
side  within  the  cave.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
pavement  becomes  more  regular  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
admits  of  access  nearly  to  the  farthest  extremity. 

The  finest  views  are  obtained  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance from  the  end  of  the  causeway  about  low  water, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  period  for  viewing  the 
beauties  of  the  cave,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  morning 
sun.  From  this  position  also  the  front  presents  a  solid 
mass,  of  great  breadth  of  surface.  The  entrance  of  the 
cave  is  a  defined  object,  that  gives  relief  to  the  view, 
while  the  eye  seeks  repose  in  the  vast  recess.  Other 
views  of  the  opening  of  the  great  cave,  scarcely  less  strik- 
ing, may  be  procured  from  the  western  smaller  causeway. 

The  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  Stafia, 
and  particularly  of  Fingal's  Cave,  is  such,  that,  on  re- 
peated visits,  it  continues  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  capable  of  relishing  the  stupendous  operations 
of  Nature. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cave,  as  stated 
in  the  account  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  published  by  Mr. 
Pennant : — 

Feet.  In. 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without,         371  6 

from  the  pitch  of  the  arch,  250  0 

Breadth  of  the  cave  at  the  mouth,     ....     53  7 

at  the  farther  end,        .     .     20  0 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,       .     .     .     .117  6 

at  the  end, 70  0 

Height  of  an  outside  pillar, 39  6 

of  one  at  the  north-west  corner,       .     .     64  0 

Depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth,       ....     18  0 

at  the  bottom,     ....       90 
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The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  east,  by  the  compass. 

Subjoined  is  the  measurement  of  the  same  cave  by  Dr. 
M^Culloch,  to  whose  interesting  account  of  Stafia  we 
have  been  greatly  indebted : — 

Feet. 
Height  from  the  water  at  mean  tide  to  the  top  of 

the  arch,  66 

From  the  top  of  the  arch  to  that  of  the  cliff  above,     30 

Pillars  on  the  western  side,        36 

Ditto  on  the  eastern  side, 18 

Breadth  of  the  cave  at  the  entrance,       .    .     •    •    42 

near  the  inner  extremity,      .    22 
Length  of  the  cave, 227 

Proceeding  westward,  the  height  of  the  columns  gra- 
dually increases  as  they  recede  from  the  great  cave^  their 
altitude  being  fifty-four  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Boat  Cave,  so  called  from  being  accessible  only 
by  sea,  and  that  not  unless  in  calm  weather  and  at  high 
water,  is  situate  nearly  in  the  central  part  of  the  range. 
Though  of  small  dimensions  compared  to  the  scene  which 
has  just  been  described,  it  is  highly  picturesque ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  columns  over  it  is  also  more  perfect 
than  the  exterior  of  FingaFs  Cave.  It  consists  of  a  long 
opening,  like  the  gallery  of  a  mine.  Its  height  is  about 
sixteen  feet  above  high  water,  its  breadth  twelve,  and  its 
length  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  Cormorant's  Cave,  named  from  the  birds  of  that 
kind  which  frequent  it  in  great  numbers,  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  M*Kinnon's  Cave.  It  lies  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  great  south-western  face,  and  is  of 
easier  access  by  water  than  Fingal's  Cave,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  breadth  of  its  entrance ;  but  it  possesses 
neither  the  symmetry  nor  magnificence  of  the  great  cave. 
The  range  of  columns  over  the  front  is  very  beautiful, 
being  hollowed  into  a  concave  recess,  while  the  superior 
part  presents  a  sort  of  geometric  ceiling.  The  roof  and 
walls  are  uniform  and  smooth.  The  height  of  this  cave 
is  fifty  feet,  the  breadth  forty-eight,  and  the  length  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet. 

The  most   interesting  views  are  from  those  points 
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along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  thai  have 
mand  of  the  nhole  range  oruolumnB  uf  tile  great  &Qad^ 
with  the  openings  of  one  or  ol'all  the  caves  already  il6«p 
scribed. 

On  the  norih-east  coast  there  are  five  siiaall  ca 
ntarkable  tor  the  loud  reports  which  arp  lieard  when  thft' 
sea  breaks  into  them,  resembling  the  diatant  dtscbarj 
of  heavy  ordnance. 

The  island  of  Staila  lies  in  the  same  longitude  villi 
the  celebrated  Giant'e  Causeway  on  the  north  ooast  of 
Ireland,  and  has  probably  been  produced  by  the 
violent  effort  of  nature.  Its  name  is  Norwegian,  atl4, 
derived  from.  Staf,  its  pillar  having  been  supposed  to  ro- 
semble  staves.  TLe  great  southern  face,  extencHng  from 
the  Clamshell  Cave  to  the  Cormorant's  Cave,  nod  probft- 
bly  the  whole  island  of  Stat^  is  formed  of  t}irc«  dislincl 
liedB  of  rock  of  unequal  thickness,  and  inclined  fownnb, 
the  east  in  an  angle  of  about  nine  degrees.  TIwi'lowGMt 
I  is  a  conglomerate  trap  tuff;  the  middle  one  is  cnrnpoited 
of  basaltic  columns,  in  most  cases  placed  verticalljr  to  the 
plane  of  their  bed;  the  upper  stratum  is  ahapeliiat  tr^ 
tuff  intermixed  with  small  basaltic  ColumiM  t  hiuattw 
veins  also  tjav^rse  the  liiadamental  stfatnm.  TJw  ihict* 
ness  of  this  lowest  bed  on  the  western  side  is  about  &iiy 
feet ;  but  in  consequeuoc  of  tlte  inclination,  it  diMppcan 
under  (he  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  great  cave. 
The  columnar  bed  is  of  unequal  depth,  being  only  thirty* 
six  feet  on  the  western  side,  and  fifty-lour  where  It  dis- 
appears in  the  sea  near  Fingal's  Cave.  The  ineiinality 
of  the  upper  bed  forms  the  contour  of  the  island. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  basaltic  cohimns  u  about 
two  feet,  but  they  olten  extend  la  four,  Tlieir  flgnreit 
are  different,  and  the  number  of  their  sides  vkri«8  from 
three  to  nine;  but  the  pentagon  and  hexagnn  on  the 
prevalent  forms. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  this  island  i»  cittntmcly 
interesting,  as  difiereut  theorists,  from  an  rauuntRntioB 
of  its  form  and  structure,  have  endeavoured  tu  «Dcoun( 
for  the  phenomenon  of  basalts  and  other  columnar  rockh 
According  to  the  Huttonian  system,  they  have  been  pro- 
truded from  below  in  a  ductile  state,  having  either  betin 
Ased  or  rendered  sad  by  being  near  to  other  bcdie<i 
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along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  that  have  a  com- 
mand of  the  whole  range  of  columns  of  the  great  fagade, 
with  the  openings  of  one  or  of  all  the  caves  already  de- 
scribed. 

On  the  north-east  coast  there  are  five  small  caves,  re- 
markable for  the  loud  reports  which  are  heard  when  the 
sea  breaks  into  them,  resembling  the  distant  discharges 
of  heavy  ordnance. 

The  island  of  Staffa  lies  in  the  same  longitude  with 
the  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  has  probably  been  produced  by  the  same 
violent  effort  of  nature.  Its  name  is  Norwegian,  and 
derived  from  Staf,  its  pillar  having  been  supposed  to  re- 
semble staves.  The  great  southern  face,  extending  from 
the  Clamshell  Cave  to  the  Cormorant's  Cave,  and  proba- 
bly the  whole  island  of  Staffa,  is  formed  of  three  distinct 
beds  of  rock  of  unequal  thickness,  and  inclined  towards 
the  east  in  an  angle  of  about  nine  degrees.  The  lowest 
is  a  conglomerate  trap  tuff;  the  middle  one  is  composed 
of  basaltic  columns,  in  most  cases  placed  vertically  to  the 
plane  of  their  bed ;  the  upper  stratum  is  shapeless  trq) 
tuff  intermixed  with  small  basaltic  columns;  basaltic 
veins  also  traverse  the  fundamental  stratum.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  lowest  bed  on  the  western  side  is  about  Mty 
feet ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  inclination,  it  disappears 
under  the  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  great  cave. 
The  columnar  bed  is  of  unequal  depth,  being  only  thirty- 
six  feet  on  the  western  side,  and  fifty-four  where  it  dis- 
appears in  the  sea  near  Fingal's  Cave.  The  inequality 
of  the  upper  bed  forms  the  contour  of  the  island. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  basaltic  columns  is  about 
two  feet,  but  they  often  extend  to  four.  Their  figures 
are  different,  and  the  number  of  their  sides  vAries  from 
three  to  nine ;  but  the  pentagon  and  hexagon  are  the 
prevalent  forms. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  this  island  is  extremely 
interesting,  as  different  theorists,  from  an  examination 
of  its  form  and  structure,  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  basalts  and  other  columnar  rocks. 
According  to  the  Huttonian  system,  they  have  been  pro- 
truded from  below  in  a  ductile  state,  having  either  been 
fused  or  rendered  soft  by  being  near  to  other  bodies> 
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sueli  as  gnuiite»  la  a  state  of  fiuion,  and  aeqoired  their 
prismatic  forms  in  the  process  of  cooling.  According  to 
the  Wcimerian  theory,  they  are  crystallised  deposits  of 
matter  held  in  solution  by  the  diaotic  fluid. 

It  is  singular  to  remark,  that  this  island,  though  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature,  should  have  feinained» 
until  within  the  last  half  century,  nearly  unnotioedy  if  not 
unknown.  Its  principal  cave  has  been  distiagnislied 
amidst  the  obscurity  of  tradition,  by  its  assoelatiott  with 
the  memory  of  Fingal ;  but  no  particnlar  eirenmstaaees 
have  been  adduced  to  connect  its  history  with  that,  of 
the  hero  whose  name  it  bears.  In  m%  it  wae  Tilled 
by  Mr.  Leach^  a  native  of  Ireland,  at  whose  instanee  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  then  on  his  way  to  Icdand,  wae  indoeed 
to  examine  it.  His  description,  as  pubUshed  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  stimulated  similar  researches ;  with  the  aid  of 
these  the  present  account  has  been  drawn  up.^ 

lONA,  OB  ICOLMKILL9 

lies  south-west  from  Stafik,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine 
miles,  and  to  the  west  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  sound.  Between  Staffa  and  lona  there  is 
generally  a  very  heavy  swell  of  the  sea ;  the  navigation 
is,  however,  perfectly  safe.  Both  islands  lie  in  the  great 
bay  called  Loch-na-Keal,  which  almost  bisects  the  bland 
of  Mull. 

As  the  tourist  approaches  lona,  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view.  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  island  is  I,  pronounced  Ee;  it  is  also 
frequently  called  Icolmkill,  or  I-columbkill,  "  the  Island 
of  Columba's  Cell ;"  but  writers  usually  bestow  upon  it 
the  more  euphonious  name  of  lona,  which  is  of  monkish 
origin,  and  signifies  the  *'  Island  of  Waves.**  This  small 
but  celebrated  island,  <<  was  once,"  to  use  the  memorable 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *<  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  de- 

*  Mr.  Danieirs  splendid  work,  '^  A  Voyage  Bonnd  the  Coast 
of  Great  Britain,**  contains  several  excellent  views  of  the  island 
of  Staffs,  and  of  the  principal  caves.  These  views,  accompanied 
by  topographical  illustrations,  have  also  been  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume* 
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rived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion." 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  is  said  there 
was  a  druidical  establishment  upon  the  island,  and  a  green 
eminence  close  to  the  Sound  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
Druids'  Burial-Place.  In  the  year  565,  according  to 
Bede,  the  famous  St.  Columba  landed  here  from  Ireland, 
to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Picts,  who  conferred  upon 
him  a  grant  of  this  island.  Here  he  founded  a  cell  of 
monks,  who^  until  the  year  716,  differed  from  those  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  the  observance  of  Easter 
and  in  the  clerical  tonsure.  Columba,  after  leading  a 
most  exemplary  life,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  religious  establish- 
ments founded  by  him  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  send 
out  bishops  and  priests  to  many  quarters  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  but  in  the  year  807  the  Danes  invaded  the  island, 
slew  some  of  the  monks,  and  compelled  the  others,  with 
Collach  their  abbot,  to  seek  safety  by  flight 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  the  monastery  was  taken 
possession  of  by  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  who  held 
it  until  the  general  dissolution  of  monastic  institutions, 
when  the  revenues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyll ;  and 
on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Of  the  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  island, 
the  real  dates  are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Queen  Margaret 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  con- 
structed of  fine  sienite,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral,  or  Abbey 
Church,  from  east  to  west,  is  160  feet,  the  breadth  24, 
and  the  length  of  the  transept  70.  Over  the  centre  rises 
a  handsome  square  tower,  about  70  feet  high,  divided 
into  three  stories,  and  supported  by  four  arches  ;  these 
arches  rest  on  pillars  about  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  on  the  capitals  of  which  are 
sculptured  several  grotesque  figures  and  devices  in  bas- 
relief.  The  tower  is  lighted  above  by  two  windows,  one 
of  them  circular,  and  of  peculiar  construction.  In  this 
Cathedral,  various  styles  of  architecture  are  observed ; 
the  large  east  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
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woflUBiniltip.  In  tke  ecrarC  of  tihe  CtdiaiM  ire  tipo 
crosfles ;  that  called  St.  Martin's  croia  b  rmj  degtan^  and 
fomied  of  one  piece  of  red  granite^  loortaeii  feet  Id^h; 
the  other,  called  St.  John's  cross,  is  much  broken* 

The  high  altar  of  white  maiMe,  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  &e  chancd,  has  been  remoYed  pleeenea^  tvm 
a  snpenrtitioQS  notion,  that  a  fragment  tn  it  waa  a  pro* 
taction  against  shipwrecks  and  other  calamities }  bit  the 
font  is  in  perfect  preservation.  Near  to  the  place  where 
the  altar  stood,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  atomb- 
stone  of  black  marble ;  on  it  is  a  fine  reoombent  figure 
of  the  Abbot  M^Fingon  in  his  sacred  robes,  with  the 
crosier  in  his  hand,  and  with  fear  lions  at  the  an|^es« 
The  stone  is  supported  by  fonr  pedestals,  abont  a*foot 
high,  and  round  the  margin  is  this  inscription  ^— <<  JSBs 
jacet  Johannes  MacFingon^  albas  de  Ji,  qui  M&  oamo 
MJ)»eufus  animopropieieiur  aUissimms.  Amen.  Op- 
posite to  this  is  a  similar  monnment,  executed  in  ftee« 
stone,  to  the  memory  of  the  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  it  ia 
much  de&ced ;  and  on  the  flo6r  is  the  figure  of  an  anned 
knight. 

Contiguous  to  the  Cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the 
cloisters,  and  also  of  the  College,  containing  stone  seats 
in  niches  for  the  disputants.  At  a  short  distance  is  shown 
a  spot  where  lie  concealed  the  sacred  black  stones  npon 
which  the  Highland  chieftains  used  to  swear  to  an  ob- 
servance of  contracts  and  alliances.  On  the  north  of 
the  Cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the  bishop's  house,  with 
his  grounds  and  garden  still  enclosed,  and  near  to  it  is 
a  cell  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  St.  Columba. 

On  the  south  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  small  chapel  called 
St.  Oran's  Chapel,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet 
broad,  now  unroofed,  but  otherwise  very  entire,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  other  edifices 
upon  the  island.  Within  it  are  numerous  tombs  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  and  there  are  many  carved  stones  on  the 
pavement.  A  tombstone,  elaborately  sculptured,  is  point- 
ed out  as  the  grave  of  Oran,  who  was  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Columba. 

lona  anciently  was  the  usual  cemetery  of  the  Scottish 
kings.   This  is  the  holy  ground  alluded,  to  by  Shakspearc 
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in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  assigned  for  the  sepulturg 
of  Duncan's  body : 


•"  Carried  to  Colm's-kill, 


The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  ancestors, 
And  guBjrdian  of  their  bones.** 

This  distinction  it  acquired  partly  from  its  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, and  partly  from  a  belief  in  an  ancient  Gaelic  pro- 
phecy thus  rendered  into  English  : — 

"  Seven  years  before  that  awful  day. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more, 
A  dreadful  deluge  shall  o'ersweep 
Hibemia's  mossy  shore ; 
The  green-clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink. 
While,  with  the  great  and  good, 
Columba*s  happier  isle  shall  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood.'* 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  lona  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  remains  of  humanity,  that  besides  many  kings  of 
Scotland,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  mon- 
archs,  and  one  king  of  France,  repose,  it  is  said,  in  a 
small  inclosure  called  Reilig  Ouran^  to  the  south  of  the 
chapel.  Near  the  royal  tombs,  and  within  the  same  sanc- 
tuary, are  interred  many  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The 
tombstones  are  numerous,  but  so  overgrown  or  defaced, 
that  few  of  the  inscriptions  are  legible. 

The  Chapel  of  the  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Oran, 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  but  the  roof  has  recently 
fallen  ;  its  length  is  sixty  feet,  and  its  breadth  twenty. 
The  nuns  were  canonesses  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
and,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  monastery,  resided 
on  a  small  ivsle  near  lona,  still  called  the  <<  Isle  of  Nuns.** 
At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  last  prior- 
ess, now  much  defaced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto- 
relievo,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble,  having  the  figure  of 
an  angel  on  each  side.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  represented 
with  a  mitre  on  her  head,  and  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
above  her  are  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon.  At  her 
feet  are  inscribed  the  words,  "  Sancto  Mariuy  ora  pro 
me ;  "  and  round  the  stone  is  the  following  inscription, 
in  Saxon  or  old  English  characters — "  Hicjacei  Doming 
Anna  Donaldi  Ferletijilia,  quondam priares^a  de  lona^ 


PT-r^-^C'^^T^ 


i^  i       tOOIillKILt. 

qumiMkM.D^XIniOf  m^u§  ammam  /miHmmoJ  o 
mendamm?    There  are  many  other  momiiiieiits  wilhiA 
this  builcUng,  but  they  are  much  defiioed. 

To  the  northfrard  of  the  niiniiefy  chiqpel  «e  the  re^ 
maiiu  of  a  causeway  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  eaDed  the 
Main  Street.  It  is  joined  by  two  others,  one  of  ttent 
called  the  Royal  Street,  and  the  other  Bfar^  Street, 
leading  to  the  bay  of  Martyrs,  where  it  is  said  the  fflai- 
trions  dead  were  landed  for  interment.  On  the  west  side 
of  Martyr  Street  is  an  el^ant  eross  called  M^Lean'a 
Cross,  being  one  of  a  great  number  standing  at  the  tiuM 
of  the  Reformation,  but  ordered  to  be  demolished,  by  a 
decree  of  the  synod  of  Argyll,  about  the  y!ear  1560. 

The  monastery  of  lona  was  formerly  the  repocltoty  of 
the  most  ancient  Scottish  records,  and  its  library  k  said 
to  have  contained  some  valuable  treasures  of  fiteratiire» 
^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL  when  in  Soot* 
land  in  1436,  intended  to  have  visited  lona  in  search  of 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  but  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  James  I.  There  is,  however,  nothing  anthentic  bj 
which  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  destruction  of  this  library ;  we  know  only  that  it  no 
longer  exists. 

lona  was  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Culdees,  and 
also  the  asylum  of  learning  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  From  this  sequestered  spot,  a  feeble  and 
doubtful  light  shone  upon  benighted  Europe  ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  edifices  to  be  seen  here,  connected  as  they 
are  with  a  very  early  period  of  Scottish  History,  impart 
a  Venerable  character  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  Island. 

lona  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad. 
The  surface  is  unequal ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  flat,  and 
here  is  the  village  of  Threld,  situate  upon  the  Bay  of 
Martyrs,  containing  about  450  inhabitants.  A  place  of 
worship  has  lately  been  erected  here,  the  want  of  which 
was  severely  felt  by  the  people.  In  the  middle,  the  is- 
land rises  into  eminences,  the  greatest  elevation  being 
about  400  feet ;  on  the  west  side  it  is  rugged  and  rocky. 
The  hills  produce  fine  pasture,  and  along  the  shore  are 
some  pleasant  plains,  which  are  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
It  abounds  in  valuable  minerals,  particularly  a  beautiful 
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green  serpentine.    Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  quarry  of  white  marble. 

In  the  bay  of  Port-na-euraich,  where  Columba  is  said 
to  have  first  landed,  are  found  nodules  of  nephriticus. 
These  beautiful  pebbles  are  of  a  green  oolour,  and  are 
made  into  trinkets  of  various  kinds :  they  are  sometimes 
set  in  silver,  and  worn  by  the  Hebrideans  as  amulets;  and 
they  are  also  offered  for  sale  by  the  natives  to  strangers 
visiting  the  island.  Among  the  ruins,  and  in  other  places, 
are  to  be  found  several  rare  plants.  Of  the  numerous 
islets  and  rocks  around  lona,  those  upon  its  eastern  coast 
only  are  composed  of  red  granite  ;  and  this  circumstance 
renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  island  was  formerly 
united  to  the  granite  coast  of  Ross  in  Mull. 

The  ruins  are  much  dilapidated,  but  they  are  now 
preserved  by  a  strong  wall  erected  round  the  principal 
parts  by  the  family  of  Argyll.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
natives,  St.  Columba  foretold  the  profanation  of  his  abode, 
and  that  it  would  one  day  be  restored  to  its  original 
splendour  and  renown.* 

The  tourist  may  suppose  himself  again  upon  the  main- 
land at  Oban ;  from  which  place  we  return  to  Taynuilt. 
Here,  instead  of  proceeding  round  Loch- A  we  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Dalmally,  we  take  the  road  leading  directly  south- 
ward to  the  ferry  upon  the  lake,  opposite  Port  Sonochan, 
by  which  the  distance  to  Inverary  is  shortened  six  miles 
and  a  half.f     No  object  of  interest  occurs  between  Tay- 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided 
here  after  the  Isle  of  Man  was  separated  from  them,  and  erected 
into  a  distinct  see,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  when  his 
bishops  assumed  the  title  of  Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  be- 
fore that  event  was  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Isles.  During 
the  period  when  the  Norwegians,  and  after  them  the  A! 'Donalds, 
possessed  the  Western  Isles,  those  parts  of  their  dominions  situate 
north  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  were  denominated  Nordereyi^ 
signifying  the  northward  isles ;  those  situate  south  of  that  point 
were  called  Suderet/s,  the  southward  isles.  The  latter,  forming  the 
more  important  division,  gave  their  name,  corrupted  into  Sodor,  to 
the  bishopric,  which,  after  the  separation  above  alluded  to,  was 
retained  by  the  Bishops  of  Man. 

•f  This  route  is  recommended  to  those  only  who  have  already 
travelled  the  road  round  the  head  of  the  lake  from  Dalmally  to 
Oban.  Supposing  the  tourist  to  have  arrived  at  Oban  from  Fort- 
William  by  sea,  he  ought  by  no  means  to  omit  visiting  Dalmally. 
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nuilt  and  the  feny,  distant  eight  miles ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  huge  Ben-Cruachan  in  the  vicinity,  is  peculiarly 
striking.  On  crossing  the  lake,  which  is  here  ouly  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  to  Port  Souoclion,  we  obtain  a  view 

of  its  numerous  islands,  and  of  Hayfield  ( Macneil, 

Esq.),  upon  the  opposite  shore.  From  Port  SoDochaa' 
we  proceed  to  the  village  of  Cladich,  where  there  is  akoi 
an  inn,  and  enter  upon  the  great  road  from  luverory  to 
Oban  by  Daloially.  Near  Cladich,  the  river  of  tliat  name 
has  a  fine  cascade.  The  road  now  ascends  rather  higjt 
ground,  shuttiug  up  upon  the  south  the  noble  scenery  of 
Loch-Awe ;  it  then  descends  into  the  beautifiil  Gten- Ary, 
"watered  by  the  river  Ary,  which  rapidly  swelU  into  im- 
portance, and  forms  in  ite  course  three  fine  cataraots.. 
The  localities  of  this  glen  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  Second  Tovb.  The  appearanceof  dense  woods  and 
comfortable  cottages  indicates  the  approach  to  Inverary, 
which  is  situate  near  to  the  opening  of  Gleu-Ary. 

Having  in  the  Second  Tour,  described  the  roads  from 
Inverary,  the  traveller  can  make  his  own  route  to  Edin- 
burgh. 


FOURTH   TOUR. 


FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  PEEBLES,  AND  DOWN  THE 
VALE  OF  TWEED,  BY  SELKIRK,  MELROSE,  AND 
KELSO,  TO  BERWICK;  THENCE  ALONG  THfi 
COAST  BY  DUNBAR  AND  HADDINGTON. 
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From  Selkirk  up  the  Yarrow 
by  Moffdt,  Dumfries,  I  och. 
maben,  Annan,  Gretna- 
Green,  Carlisle,  Langholm, 
and  Hawick,,to  Selkirk. 

Melrose  .  7 
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From  St.  Boswell's  to  Jed- 
burgh, 8  miles.    Jedburgh 
to  KeUo,  1 1  miles. 
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Leaving  Edinburgh  by  Nicolson  Street,  and  the  great 
South  Road,  which  is  skirted  for  upwards  of  a  mile  by 
handsome  villas,  the  tourist  soon  passes,  on  the  left,  the 
massive  ruins  of  Craigmillar  Castle,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  and  half  a  mile  nearer  the  road,  also  on  the  leiV, 
Libberton  village  and  church,  the  latter  a  modern  Gothic 
structure.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situate  upon  ele- 
vated ground;  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city 
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arid  ca£lle  of  Edinburgh,  Arthur  Seat,  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  with  the  noble  expaDse  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
the  coast  of  Fife,  The  beautiful  range  of  llie  Pentiand 
Hills,  on  the  right,  now  forma  an  interesting  object  in 
the  landscape  for  several  miles.  Half  a  mile  farther, 
upon  the  right,  is  the  elegant  mansion  of  Morton  Hall 
(—  —  Trotter,  Esq.),  and  upon  the  leR  are  Gratemount 
(Mra.  Hay)  and  St.  Catherine's  (Sir  William  Itae,  Bart) 
At  the  distance  of  halF-a-mile  is  the  village  of  Burdie- 
bouse,  a  corruption  of  Bourdeaux,  some  French  Protes- 
tants having  emigrated  thither  (Von)  the  neig'hbourhood 
of  Bourdeanx,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  Half-a-mile  farther  on,  is  the 
village  of  Straiton.  About  a  mile  beyond  this,  upon 
the  right,  is  seen  Woodhouselee,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tytler, 
embosomed  in  woods  ;  and  upon  the  left,  Dryden  HooEe 
(G.  Mercer,  Esq.)  Here  a  road  strikes  off  to  Roslin," 
which  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  upon  the  northern 
l^ank  of  the  North  Esk.  About  two  miles  farther,  the 
tourist  passes  Greeulaw,  formerly  altepot  for  prisoners  of 
war ;  and,  upon  the  right,  Glencorse  House  and  Church. 
On  approaching  the  North  Est,  Auchindiony  House, 

{ Inglis,  Esq.)  and  the  paper-mill  of  Messrs  Cadell 

and  Co.  are  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  At 
the  distance  of  other  two  miles,  the  road  enters  the  po- 
pulous village  of 


pleasantly  situate  upon  the  North  Esk,  aad  distant  from 
Edinbui^h  ten  miles.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  extensive 
paper-mill  of  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Son  ;  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  higher  up  the  river,  Penicuik  House,  the  ele- 
gant seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk.  Bart,  surrounded  by  fine 
plantations.  On  leaving  Penicuik,  the  tourist  crosses 
the  North  Esk,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  enters 
Peebles-shire,  where  a  road  strikes  off,  upon  the  right, 
to  Moffat  and  Dumfries.  Three  miles  farther' on,  the 
road  passes  Early  Vale  on  the  right.  Here  the  country  as- 
sumes that  pastoral  appearance  which  characterises  nearly 
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the  whole  of  Tweeddale,  or  Peebles-shire.  Proceediog 
along  the  banks  of  Eddleston-water,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  is  Harcus  Cottage  (  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
of  Portmore)  on  the  left.  A  mile  beyond  this  is  Eddie- 
ston  church  and  village,  where  a  road  strikes  off,  upon  the 
right,  to  Moffat ;  and  on  the  same  side  is  Darnhall  (Lord 
Elibank.)  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on  is  Criugletie 
(Lord  Cringletie)  upon  the  right ;  a  mile  beyond  which, 
on  the  left,  is  Winkstone  (John  M*Gowan,  Esq.),  and  on 
the  opposite  side  Kidstone  Mill.  A  little  farther  on  is 
Chaplehill ;  next  appear  Rosetta  (Dr.  Young)  on  the  right, 
and  Venelaw  ( Erskine,  Esq.)  on  the  left  ;  and  pass- 
ing Tweedside  House  (W.  Allan,  Esq.  of  Glen)  on  the 
right,  the  road  enters  the  ancient  roysd  burgh  of 


PEEBLES, 

the  county  town,  distant  from  Edinburgh  twenty-two 
miles.  It  is  situate  near  the  junction  of  Eddleston  water 
with  the  river  Tweed.  This  beautiful  river,  through  the 
greatest  part  of  its  course,  flows  clear,  full,  and  majesti- 
cally through  groves  of  fine  wood,  lofly  craggy  hills  half 
covered  with  brushwood,  or  verdant  banks  enriched  with 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  in  some  parts  overshadowed  by 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  in  a  beautiful  and  well-cul- 
tivated plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
Peebles  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  by  the 
Eddleston,  and  over  the  Tweed  is  an  elegant  bridge  of  five 
arches.  The  main  street  is  spacious,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  handsome  modern  church. 

Peebles  was  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  being  at  a  short  distance  from  the  metropo- 
lis, and  on  the  direct  road  to  Ettrick  Forrest ;  and  is  the 
scene  of  "  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  a  poem  of  the  accom- 
plished King  James  I.  Though  fortified  at  one  time^  it 
was  repeatedly  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  conventual 
church,  built  by  Alexander  IIL  in  1267,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Red  or  Trinity  Friars,  an  order  instituted 
for  the  redemption  of  Christians  enslaved  by  the  Saracens. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew  ;  this  was  used  as  a  stable  by  Crom* 
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welPssoldieniWliodOTiolislied  its  rood  Hie  popnlatioii 
•f  tbe  town  aad  parisli  k  2750* 

Tbe  toorist  will  soaroely  &il  to  remark  the  fltrikii^ 
difference  between  tlie  grandeor  of  the  Higiilaiid  moon* 
tains  and  the  beantifd  appearance  d  the  hiOs  in  Ae 
whole  of  this  tract  of  coont^.  While  the  fermer  tower 
to  «  magnificent  height,  piercing  the  ckmds  with  their 
flinty  naked  peaks,  and  present  a  bold  and  serrated  out- 
line, their  sides  being  variegated  with  rocks,  woodiy  and 
heath,  the  latter  rise  in  graceful  cnnres  to  a  conieal^imn* 
mit,  which  is  covered  with  the  richest  herbage*  Eaeh 
has  its  long  retiring  glen,  throogh  which  some  "^iwmttl* 
brook  wends  its  way  to  join  a  greater  stream. 

These  glens,  or  hopes,  as  they  tare  called,  have  been  die 
favourite  haunts  of  the  Scottish  muse,  whose  most  vahied 
efl^ions  bear  the  impress  of  their  pastoral  scenery.  This 
district  is,  in  truth,  the  land  of  song ;  and  every  river 
aad  bum  is  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  Scottish  mnsie. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  hilly  r^on,  bei^  off 
the  usual  lines  of  march  of  invading  armies,  was  seldom 
the  scene  of  hostilities  upon  a  large  scale ;  yet  it  was 
dreadfully  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  marauding  parties 
of  Englishmen.  To  provide  against  these,  strong  castles 
were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  chain  was  continued  by 
the  great  feudal  proprietors  towards  the  head  of  it. 

These  castles  usually  consisted  of  three  stories,  the 
lowest  being  vaulted,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  horses  and  cattle  in  times  of  danger.  By  commcm 
consent,  these  towers  appear  to  have  been  alternately  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  each  communicated  with 
the  one  above  and  below  it,  by  kindling  a  fire  on  the 
bartisan,  which  was  the  signal  of  an  excursion.  By  these 
signals  a  tract  of  country,  seventy  miles  long  and  fifty 
broad,  from  Berwick  to  Bield,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tweed,  was  alarmed  in  a  very  few  hours. 

The  most  westerly  of  these  forts  was  Thanes  Castle, 
near  to  that  of  Drummelzier,*  about  ten  miles  above 

*  Both  these  castles  beloaged  to  the  once  powerM  family  of 
Tweedie,  but  descended  by  marriage  to  the  Hays.  They  have 
lately  become  the  property,  along  with  the  estate  of  Drummelzier, 
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Peebles.  Between  Thanes  Castle  and  Peebles  were  eight 
other  fortresses ;  and  about  a  mile  above  the  town  stands 
Nidpath  Castle,  which  is  in  a  less  ruinous  state  than  the 
others  ;  it  is  situate  upon  a  rock  projecting  over  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here  runs  through  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  well-wooded  glen.  This  ancient  castle  is 
built  of  whinstone,  and  its  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick. 

The  origin  of  Nidpath  Castle  is  uncertain.  It  was 
once  the  chief  residence  of  the  Frasers,  who  were  sheriffs 
of  this  county,  and  from  whom  the  families  of  Lovat  and 
Saltoun  in  the  north  are  descended.  The  last  of  this 
family,  in  the  male  line,  was  the  gallant  Sir  Simon  Fraser, 
who,  along  with  Cummin,  thrice  defeated  the  English 
in  one  day  at  Roslin  in  1303.  One  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters and  co-heiresses  married  the  ancestor  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweedale,  whose  family  afterwards  quartered  the 
arms  of  the  Frasers  with  their  own.  The  second  Earl  of 
Tweedale  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
castle  of  Nidpath  held  out  longer  against  Cromwell  than 
any  place  south  of  the  Forth.  The  Tweedale  family 
sold  this  and  other  estates  to  the  first  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  ;  and  this  castle  for  some  time  was  the  residence 
of  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  Earl  of  March  and  Rutherglen, 
Lord  Nidpath.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  succeeded  to  the  Nid- 
path estate  as  heir  of  entail. 

At  the  town  of  Peebles  the  Tweed  has  fallen  1000 
feet  from  its  summit  level ;  and  thence  to  the  sea  its  fall 
is  only  500.  Still  its  current  continues  to  be  rapid  ;  and 
it  rolls  its  flood  through  beautiful  hauglis  or  meads,  the 
hills  on  each  side  sometimes  advancing  towards  each 
other,  and  sometimes  receding,  so  as  to  form  fertile  and 
romantic  deils. 

Leaving  Peebles,  the  tourist  proceeds  down  this  charm- 
ing valley,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  At  a 
short  distance  is  Kerfield  ( Ker,  Esq.)  ;  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Tweed  is  King's  Meadow,  and  beyond 
it  Haystoun,  both  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart. 

of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  White.  The  famous  Merlin  is  said 
to  have  resided  at  Drummelzier,  where  his  grave  is  still  pointed 
out  beneath  an  aged  thorn. 
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At  the  distance  of  otlier  two  miles  upon  the  right,  are 
the  ruins  of  Horsburgh  Castle,  the  property  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Horsburgh  ;  and  on  tbeeouthern  bank  of 
the  river  is  Kailzie,  ( Campbell,  Esq.)  A  mile  far- 
ther, upon  the  left,  is  Nether  Horsburgh  ( Canip^ 

bell,  Esq.),  once  a  fortress  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  an- 
other mile,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivftr,  is  Cai^ 

drona  ( Williamson,  Esq.),  where  are  the  remains 

of  another  place  of  strength  ;  on  the  left  is  Glen  Ormig- 
ton  House-  Two  miles  beyond  this  is  the  parish  church 
of  Inverleithen  ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the^ 
mouth  of  the  Leithen  Water  is  the  village  of  ' 

INVEIILEITHBN,"  ' 

rapidly  rising  into  notice  as  a  watering-place,  from  thd  < 
celebrity  of  its  springs,  wliicli  in  quality  resemble  those  oP 
Harrowgatc.  A  veranda  and  other  accommodations  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  those  who  use  the  water  }' 
but  the  want  of  public  rooms  is  stLU  severely  felt  by  the- 
numerous  sumnier  visitants.  We  hope  that  some  spirited* 
individual  will  step  forward  to  get  these  established  upon 
a  scale  suitable  to  the  accommodation  required.  There 
is  a  woollen  manufactory  near  the  village,  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  younger  branches  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  village  is  most  delightfully  situate  in  a  seqaee- 
tered  vale,  having  the  Tweed  in  front,  and  the  woods  of 
Traquir  ascending  to  the  summits  of  the  opposite  hills. 
On  a  high  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  village,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  fortification,  with  three  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  inclosing  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  No' 
cement  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  uniting  the 

*  A  new  road  is  about  being  opened  from  Inverleilheli  to  EdJD- 
bnrgh,  up  the  Leithen  about  aeven  miles,  by  a  paaa  called  the  Pi- 
per's Grave,  hence  down  the  Heriot  Water  by  Dewiir,  where  it 
tuma  to  the  left  by  Garvatd,  and  joins  the  preaent  Carlisle  road  at 
niiddleton  Bridge,  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  This  road 
will  bring  Edinburgh  and  Inverleithen  witlitn  a  morning's  ride  of 
each  other.  By  the  new  bridge  acroaa  the  Tweed,  the  romautio 
scenery  about  St.  Bonan'a.  Traquair  House,  and  at  a  few  mileB 
distance,  the  Glen,  the  delightful  residence  of  William  AllBD,|Gsqi 
may  now  be  enjoyed  without  ii 
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stones,  of  which  an  enormous  quantity  had  been  collect- 
ed to  form  the  lines.  Almost  every  eminence  in  this 
parish  has  its  ruined  circular  fort,  hence  denominated 
rings  by  the  common  people,  and  sometimes,  most  ab- 
surdly, Roman  Camps. 

Crossing  the  Leithen,  Traquair  House,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bsink 
of  the  Tweed.  The  mansion  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  lawn  are  some  fine  thorn-trees,  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  that  thicket  famous  in  song  as  <<  The  Bush 
aboon  Traquair." 

At  a  short  distance  upon  the  right,  is  Pirn  ( 

Horsburgh,  Esq.) ;  and  three  miles  farther  on,  the  road 

enters   Selkirkshire,  passing  Holilee  ( Ballantyne, 

Esq.)  upon  the  left.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Elibank  Tower  in  ruins.  The 
family  was  ennobled  in  1642,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Murray,  one  of  the  six  peers  who  opposed  the  sur- 
render of  Charles  I.  to  the  English  Parliament.  The 
scenery  around  is  wild  and  pastoral.  Two  miles  farther 
on,  also  upon  the  right,  is  Ashiesteel,  once  the  abode  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  and  celebrated  in  his  poetry.  A 
mile  beyond  this  the  road  crosses  Caddon  Water,  and 
joins  that  from  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk  at  the  village  of 
Clovenfords.     Two  miles  farther  on  it  passes  Faimalie 

( Pringle,  Esq.),  on  the  left,  and  Yair,  the  seat  of 

Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whytbank,  M.P.  delightfully 
situate  on  the  opposite  bank ;  then  crosses  the  Tweed  by 
Yair  Bridge,  now  a  deep  and  noble  river,  overhung  with 
wood.  A  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  on  the  lefl,  is  Sun- 
derland Hall  (Miss  Plummer.)  Leaving  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  other  two  miles, 
crosses  the  river  Ettrick  ;  and,  half  a  mile  farther,  enters 
the  royal  burgh  of 

SELKIRK, 

pleasantly  situate  upon  rising  ground,  looking  down,  to 
the  northward,  upon  the  Ettrick,  and  having  in  view  the 
river  Tweed,  flowing  through  beautiful  plantations. 
The  citizens  of  Selkirk,  led  by  their  town-clerk,  Wil- 
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Umou  Biydoaeb  displayed  tbe  ipoel  iicffiMO  vabor'tft  the 
]MtUeof£loddeninl5ia  The  standaid  taken  by  them 
oo  that  occasion  is  still  in  possession  of  the  corporation 
of  weav^rsy  and  is  annually  cemed  by  them  whea  ridhif 
their  marches.  Brydone^s  sword  is  rtill  in  die  poiPMiiou 
of  his  lineal  descendant,  a  letter-press  printer  in  EdKn- 
burgh.  After  this  battle,  so  fhtal  to  die  nobility  of  Soot^ 
land,  the  English  entirely  destroyed  the  tovn  fay  &•• 
Ib  1535*6>  J^Unes  V.  granted  new  privikges  to  the  «mv 
poration,  by  a  charter,  which  proceeds  in  the  ceiMMm 
form  to  erect  anew  the  town  into  a  royal  bm^  This 
diarter  he  confirmed  when  of  age,  Aprfl  8,  I539»  b^  ft 
second  one,  extending  those  privileges,  and  adding  ouer 
grants  **  For  tbe  gude,  trew,  and  thankftd  sendee  done 
and  to  be  done  to  ws  be  owre  lovittis.''  The  many  madoi 
of  royal  favour  conferred  upon  the  borgh  by  the  jomtg 
king,  are  sufficient  juroof  of  the  value  altaAed  to  their 
valour  on  Flodden  Field.  The  beantiftil  ballad  of  «•  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,''  was  composed  on  die  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  Selkirk  at  that  contest.  At  a 
much  earlier  period,  the  archers  of  Selkirk^  or  Ettrick 
Forest,  distinguished  themselves  at  the  fatal  batde  of 
Falkirk,  fought  by  Wallace  against  Edward  I.  in  1296 ; 
they  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkhill, 
brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  many  fell  around 
the  dead  body  of  their  gallant  leader.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  this  ancient  Forest,  the  favourite  chase  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  the  country,  excepting  the  banks  of  some 
romantic  stream  or  secluded  dell,  having  been  complete- 
ly denuded  of  its  natural  wood. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  is  2883.  Sel- 
kirk gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Douglas.  Adjoining  the  town  is  The  Haining,  the  seat 
of  Robert  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  pleasantly  situate 
amidst  woods,  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the 
mansion.* 

*  In  a  detour  up  the  Yarrow,  which,  with  Ettrick  and  Tweed- 
dale  may  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scothmd,  the  tourist  will  re- 
trace his  steps  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ettrick,  and,  turning  up  the 
north  bank,  pass  through  Philiphaugh,  the  scene  of  the  last  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  celebrated  Montrose,  and  of  his  memozable 
defeat  on  the  13th  September,  1645.    It  is  said  that  Montrose  was 
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now  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  which 
makes  a  noble  sweep  around  the  base  of  the  Eildon 

a  bridge  over  the  Yarrow  leads  to  Altrive,  the  last  residence  of  the 
poet ;  which,  as  the  tourist  proceeds,  is  seen  across  the  Yarrow, 
ou  the  left.  The  Douglas  Water,  issuing  from  the  hills  od  the 
north,  is  noted  for  its  trout  fishing,  and  has  its  name  from  an  old 
residence  of  the  Black  Douglas  on  its  banks. 

The  vale  now  expands  to  afford  space  for  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  called  St.  Mary's  Loch.  The  "  Silent  Lake"  is  about  four 
niiles  long,  and  nearly  one  in  breadth,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
the  lovers  of  the  quiet  sport.  The  hills  are  green  to  the  top,  and 
slope  sheer  down  into  the  water  all  around,  while  the  road  skirts 
the  northern  shore.  At  the  east  end  is  Dryhope  Tower,  a  tall 
square  keep,  the  birth-place  and  maiden  residence  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Mary  Scott,  the  "  Flower  of  Yarrow  ;**  and  westward  a  mile, 
are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  with  its  soUtary  cemetery, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  burial-place  of  many  of  the  old 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  the  chapel  and  Dryhope 
is  the  grave  of  the  notorious  Mess  John  Bimam— 

"  That  wizard  priest,  whose  bones  are  thnut 
From  company  of  holy  dust.*' 

It  was  opened  some  years  ago,  when  part  of  his  bones  and  en- 
chanting gear  were  found.  A  little  way  up  the  valley  of  Megget- 
dale,  which  opens  upon  the  loch  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of 
Henderland  Castle.  Here  James  V.  signalized  his  love  of  justice, 
by  hanging  the  owner,  a  Border  thief,  whose  name  was  Cockbuni, 
over  his  own  gate.  Cockburn's  wife  escaped  to  a  cave  behind  a 
small  waterfall  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  incident  forms  the  subjeft 
of  the  song  called  *'  The  Border  Widow.'*  Immediately  west  of 
the  mouth  of  Meggetdale  is  a  mountain,  called  Merecleugh-head, 
over  which  a  track,  called  the  King's  Koad,  passes,  and  is  con- 
tinued over  the  opposite  hilLs  into  Ettrick.  The  smaller  Loch  of 
liowes,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Kirkenhope  on  the  east,  and  Cba- 
pelhope  ou  the  west,  famed  as  the  residence  of  the  persecuted  Co- 
venanters, is  next  passed ;  and  the  road,  winding  for  several  miles 
through  the  hills,  reaches  a  small  house  called  Birkliill,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road  between  Yarrow  and  Mof- 
fatdale,  and  is  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Selkirk,  and 
nine  from  Moffat. 

This  locality  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  between  Claver- 
house  and  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  A  huge 
gully  in  the  hill,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  a  little  be- 
low Birkhill,  contains  a  waterfall,  called  Dobb's  Linn,  and  a  cave 
where  the  Covenanters  were  wont  to  conceal  themselves ;  and  the 
hill  above  this  place  is  still  called  the  Watch  Hill,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  posting  thereon  a  sentinel  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  foe. 

1  he  most  wonderful  scene  in  this  district,  and  indeed  in  the 
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Us  to  the  point  at  Dryburgh,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
mile  <ind  a  half  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Ettrick 
1  the  Tweed,  the  towers  of 

olc  southern  part  of  Scotland,  is  the  waterfall  called  the  Grey 
re*8  Taiij  situate  on  the  nortli-west  side  of  the  glen,  about  a  mile 
I  a  half  }K>yon(l  Birkhill.    It  is  approached  by  a  footpath  along 

bank  of  the  stream,  wliich  brings  the  tourist  to  a  platform  in 
at  of  the  fall,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  bottom  of 

golf.  He  may  then  gaze  upwards  upon  the  avalanche  of  spray 
Ich  threatens  to  overwhelm  him.  It  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle, 
.  not'  tlie  lc88  so,  that  it  wants  all  the  accompaniments  of  our 
er  cascade  scenery.  Here  arc  no  trees  nor  flowers— artificial 
ttoes  npr  bridges — only  the  black  rocks  projecting  over  the  bare 
mtain  side.  The  fall  is  said  to  be  400  feet  in  height,  and  tlic 
a  which  the  falling  waters  assume,  strikmgly  illustrates  the 
le  which  has  been  given  to  it.  If  the  tourist  has  the  hardi- 
ji|-  he  may  climb  the  precipice,  and  gaze  down  the  steep  upon 

"  The  hell  of  waters,  where  they  howl,  and  hiia. 
And  boil  in  endlcfes  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  tht  ir  great  agony,  wrung  from  out  this, 
Iheir  I'hiegeth'm,  curls  round  the  rock  of  jet 
Ihat  guard  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set/' 

ftuiy  farther  ascend  the  stream,  which  forms  a  continued  series 
MMmdes,  until  he  reach,  about  two  miles  above  the  fall,  the 
jk  Loch-Skene,"  wlu-rc  ho  will  behold  a  picture  of  utter  deso- 
n,  such  as  i>crhapH  he  iirver  looked  on  before.  No  sight  or 
d  of  living  thing  is  then'  to  ghuUlen  the  eye  or  the  ear,  unless, 
aps,  a  solitary  iier<m  wiitchin;;,  from  the  shore  of  the  little  islet, 
notions  of  its  fmny  pny,  or  the  lordly  ea^le,  ])erehed  on  stano 
overhead,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  destined  that  same  heron  for 
ivcuing  meal.  As  he  n  turns  to  the  road,  the  tourist  will  oh. 
3  a  sort  of  rampart,  wIutc  tlu^  stream  joins  the  one  from  Dobb's 
.,  to  form  the  Moffat  Water :  this  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
.t's  Grave.    The  view  down  Mofi'atdale  is  vory  grand  ;  but  the 

objects  to  be  noticed  an',  the  farm  af  Bodsbeck,  which  has 
1  name  to  (me  of  lio;;';^  tales;  and  the  Craigie-Burn,  which 

the  MolKat  Water  from  the  north,  and  has  been  mtroduced 
one  of  Burns' s  delightful  lyrics,  where  it  is  said  or  sung,  that 

"  Sweet  fa*s  the  cvc  on  Craigie-Burn." 

ing  thnjugh  Craigie-Burn  Wood,  the  tourist  soon  after  leaves 
crieff  and  Oakrig  on  the  left,  and  reaches  the  fashionable  vil- 
[)f  MofFatv 

lis  place  c^msists  of  one  street,  and  the  houses  on  either  side 
leat  and  clean.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  finely  wooded 
.•il  hill,  and  is  indeed  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides  except 
oulh.  The  river  Annan  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and 
lied  below  by  the  Moffat  Water  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Elvan 
.T  on  the  other.     The  village  has  lung  been  famed  as  a  wa- 
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tlie  elegant  maDaioa  of  tiie  late  Sir  Walter  ScdU,  hm. 
appears  amidst  plantations  of  oak,  bircb,  moiuHalB-dnli. 

tering- place,  and,  ncconlingly,  thp  tiaitar  will  lioil  good  MKamana. 
dktioiii  with  Aaeouihly-rtHimB,  baths,  bawUng-grem,  Jtc.  ISn  ni'l! 
in  at  a  little  disCimce  Xa  the  southward,  as  ia  Haa  •  riiBi:ii<o,  fBT"' 
the  BeUct  Craig.  The  mail  fnnn  Ediolinigb  In  PontMM'niti 
through  tho  villa^  :  ilistanves,  61  miles  frum  tUo  foRBOtv  Wirf"! 
from  the  latter  i>li>eo< 

The  rood  fmm  Mniliit  to  DumrriBs  is  kliDOBt  t«Mtv'd«wi(l  oF 
interest  (  the  aoly  nbjeels,  indoed,  to  IM  noticed,  ora^  BiwJilll,  i'" 
Ihc  bimkB  of  the  Klnnel.  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hofo  Jaiihttonei  >"'' 
Amii><ielcl  Castle,  a  little  to  the  right  af  the  lood,  &v^  miU»  Itcin 
DiunfrieH.  Tile  l&tter  la  a  very  isi«  spMimera  vl  Qm  aDCMill  lut 
coniol  tower,  »ul  will  amply  repay  h  oIdsc  inapccUniii  SlUI  thr 
richiietsBof  Bome,  and  theabuutdity  of  otbersnf  ItBDmaBlrik.  Ii 
is  the  Heat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Cliarteiia.  NtMWly  imfOiUn,  i"> 
the  left  of  the  road,  ia  the  vjUa^  of  Thiw)iJd.  tbc  hlM&^flM  "I 
PatoTsoQ,  the  prujcetortif  the  Buths  of  EnglasO  auil  tleo^B^luid 
likewise  of  the  Scottish  exp^iti^Mi  to  DaHen.  The  biffbMtuIii- 
vatioii  of  the  grouodj  aud  the  muneniaa  hedge-ni«-a  niHl  vilhu,  n  f- 
prise  thu  traveller  that  he  haa  now  reached  the  valley  »( ihp  Rliii, 
and  that  ere  long  he  will  enier  its  capital  town. 

Dnml'ries,  the  moBt  BonidderBble  town  iu  the  unilii'itvetiiat  di'- 
trict  of  Scotland,  has  a  noat  nod  handsome  appearaum.  Ii  ^» 
seasee  the  usual  Imildings  oni)  acuOniiDodationii  of  a  itrgo  ioimi. 
Huch  as  cDort-hOuae,  jbU,  assembly. rooroBi  tlieat)^  rniadinf-rnomv 
good  inse,  Ac.  and  iu  the  mari(et-phn7e  iaa  Dorin  ciqIwoi],  unvtui 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Duke  of  QueeiMbRin^  Tl" 
jirinripol  street  extends  three  i]nttrterB  of  n  mile,  paratliil  M  tl' 
Nith,  the  vicinity  of  which  rlrer  adds  v^ry  tnuc^  hi  tlie  twMK*  <s 
the  place.  Two  bridges  conni'Ct  Dumfries  with  tkc  lann  ral^ii 
of  Maxwelltown,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nith.  Thp  nwM  ir- 
cient  of  these  bridges  was  orerted  by  Diveg^lh^,  tJio  niothfirflf  Jfciiw 
Baliol,  iu  tli?  thinwnth  century,  and  originnlly  cmHistcd  ut  Miitart' 
archc*,  although  it  has  now  only  bbvbq.  The  pspalation  of  Dinn- 
fries  is  about  13,000. 


*  The  following  cKtrant  is  &om  a  letter  in  aninvr  to  ilie  gnili. 
cation  for  pennisBiDD  tii  declieale  this  boob  to  Sir  WalUrv  ll  u 
in  his  own  liand-writing  i — 

"  Sir  Walter  is  much  obliged  by  tile  cc^iy  of  the  ToQriM.  wliioii 
"  he  found  lyinj  for  him  at  hia  retam  froin  Irclioiil ;  wid  ndiioH 
"  his  thsjifcs,  and  permission  to  inscrilie  the  norit  tu  Sir  \Vt\ur. 
"  in  ease  it  shall  not  fiiid  a  worlJiier  patron. 

"  The  geueraJ  plan  anil  execntitm  of  the  work  ae«ui  bishiyta 
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pine,  &C.  with  a  profiuioii  of  labiiniiiiii«*  lilaeh*  aod 
shrubberyy  which  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  whole. 

Dumfries  and  its  neighbourhood  fiuniBh  numerous  olijeets  of  his- 
torical interest.  It  was  in  this  town  that  Robert  Bnm,  in  l9Q6y 
struck  the  first  blow  for  the  liberty  of  his  oountiT^  by  inffieting  feu- 
dal yengeanoe  on  his  riyal,  the  Red  Cummin.  The  site  of  the  Mi- 
norite  Priory,  where  tiiis  transaction  took  place,  ean  now  seared^ 
be  pointed  out  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  spot  called 
Greyfriars'  Lane,  Buecleugh  Street.  There  was  a  stnmg  fortress 
formerly  near  the  same  plaiDe^  called  the  Castle  df  Dumfries.  Snr 
Christopher  Seton,  Brace's  brother-in-htw,  was  in  1S06  eseeuted 
by  Edward  I.  at  a  place  to  the  east  of  the  town,  still  ealled  Chris- 
ty's Mount.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  stands  the  principal 
church  and  cemetery,  in  which  latter  is  to  be  aaen  the  beantifnl 
mausoleum  of  Robert  Burns,  whose  ashes  repose  beneath  it.  The 
stranger  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  the  poet's  grave,  toat  a  ^'  beatea 
thoroughfare"  conducts  him  to  the  spot.  Linslnden  Abbey,  a  £► 
vourite  retreat  of  Burns,  and  the  name  of  which  hehaaintrodiMed 
into  several  of  his  compositions,  stands  <m  the  banks  of  the  Chi- 
den,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Dumfries.  It  was  origiiiaUy  a 
convent,  but  was  converted  into  a  eoUegiate  church  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas.  The  whole  scene  has  a  plosive  beauty,  wdi  salted  to 
call  forth  the  inspiration  of  the  poet.  The  best  view  of  the  ruins 
is  obtained  from  a  wooded  conical  eminence  behind  it.  Three  miles 
west  from  Dum&ies  is  Terreagles  House,  a  huge  old  mansion,  and 
the  residence  of  the  quondam  Earls  of  Nithsdale.  About  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  Camlongan,  a  fine  old  castel- 
lated building,  surroimded  by  extensive  woods,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield.  Four  or  five  miles  below  Camlongan  is  Caerlave- 
rock  Castle,  in  ruins,  once  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Bor- 
der wars.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  person,  in 
1300,  and  afterwards  sustained  innumerable  sieges.  Nearly  op- 
posite, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nith,  is  Sweetheart  Abbey,  a  most 
picturesque  ruin. 

From  Dumfries  the  tourist  may  proceed  up  Nithsdale,  through 
a  fine  country,  whence  he  may  find  his  way  to  Ayr,  Glasgow,  or 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Nithsdale,  are 
the  following : — Ellisland,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  seven  miles 
above  Dumfries.  This  was  the  last  farm  occupied  by  Bums,  and 
here  he  is  said  to  have  composed  Tarn  6*  Shanter,  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Nith,  are  the  house  and  fine  woods  of  DaJswinton. 
A  little  farther,  is  the  beautiful  place  of  Friars  Carse,  con8ecrate<l 
by  the  muse  of  Bums.  About  twelve  miles  from  Dumfries  is  Close- 
bum  Castle,  atone  time  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Eirkpatrick,  now 

•  Pliny  describes  the  laburnum  as  a  kind  of  shmb,  the  blossoms 
of  which  the  bee  will  not  taste. 
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The  house,  garden,  pleasure-grounds,  and  woods,  were 
the  creation  of  the  immortal  proprietor,  and  thousands 

belonging  to  —  Menteith,  Esq.  Two  miles  farther  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Thomliill,  north  west  from  which  is  the  palace  of  Dmm- 
lanrig,  one  of  the  Beats  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  was  built  by 
William^  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1 1,  and 
is  a  huge  but  ungraceful  building.  As  the  upper  district  of  Niths- 
dalc  contains  no  object  of  interest  except  the  town  of  Sanquhar, 
a  royal  burgh,  the  tourist  may  reach  the  Clyde  by  a  very  wild  and 
romantic  opening  through  the  hills,  called  the  Pass  of  Dalveen. 
Befure  entering  the  Pass,  he  ascends  the  Carron  Water  to  the  Til- 
lage of  Durrisdeer,  tlurough  some  fine  scenery. 


By  the  coach  road  to  Annan  from.  Dumfries,  the  distance  is  a- 
bout  eighteen  miles  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  on 
this  road,  the  tourist  should  go  round  by  Lochmaben.  The  road 
to  Lochmaben  is  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  great  Lochar 
Moss,  once  a  forest,  and  aften^ards  covered  by  the  sea.  The  ruins 
of  Tort  hurv\  aid  Castle  stand  on  a  bank  overlooking  the  road,  at 
the  east  side  of  the  moss.  Eight  miles  from  Dumfries  is  the  ro\'al 
burgh  of  Lochmaben.  It  consists  of  one  wide  street,  nith  the 
tox^Ti-housc  and  cross  at  the  one  end,  and  a  modem  church  at  the 
other.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  lochs ;  that  called  the  Castle 
Loch  is  famed  for  a  kind  of  fish  peculiar  to  itself,  called  the  ven- 
dace.  On  a  promontory-  jutting  out  into  this  loch,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  strong  and  celebrated  Castle  of  Lochmaben,  which  belonged 
to  Robert  Bruce  and  his  ancestors,  as  Lords  of  Annandale.  Some 
enormous  masses  of  wall  still  remain  to  testify  the  nature  of  the 
fortress  which  once  reared  its  battlements  over  the  waters  of  the 
loch.  Proceeding  to  Lockerby,  the  Tower  of  Speedlins,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Annan,  is  passed.  This  was  the  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous «;host  story,  and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Jardine  Hall,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  the  proprietor,  Sir  William  J«- 
dine,  Bart,  of  Applegarth,  a  Bible,  which  was  long  kept  in  tlie  (Jd 
tower  as  the  only  means  of  exorcising  the  spirit.  The  road  crosws 
the  Dryfe  water,  on  the  sand- banks  of  which  was  fought,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  bloody  battle  between  the  John- 
stons and  the  Maxwells.  The  clean  httle  village  of  Lockerbvis 
famous  for  its  lamb  and  wool  fairs.  The  Water  of  Milk,  which 
Is  next  crossed,  possesses  on  its  banks  some  sweet  spots ;  after- 
wards occurs  the  village  of  Eeclefechan,  which  is  a  post-town,  and 
near  which  is  Hoddam  Castle,  the  seat  of  General  Shar|)e.  This 
is  a  fine  spechnen  of  the  old  border  tower,  in  good  repair,  and  hav- 
ing around  it  beautiful  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds.  Five  of 
six  miles  farther,  the  tourist  reaches  the  town  of  Annan. 

This  town  stands  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  sann- 
name,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Solway.  It  is  a  ro}-ml  bor^h, 
and  possesses  a  considerable  trade  ;  small  vessels  can  be  hroughi 
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of  the  treed  were  planted  by  his  own  hands.    In  the 
year  1820^  writing  to  a  much  ralued  firiend,  ^  a  lady  in 


up  the  liyet  to  the  town.  The  popuktion  is  5000.  From  Amum. 
to  Gretna  Green^  the  distance  is  iUi>out  mne  miles.  When  near 
the  Utter  place,  the  tourist  crosses  the  Kirtle  Water,  on  the  htnloi 
of  which  occurred  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  '  Fair 
Helen  of  Kirkconnel  Lee.*'  The  villaee  of  Gretna  Oxen  stands 
oil  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  wdl  known  as  tha 
place  where  a  man  of  the  name  of  Priestly  first  erected  his  altsr  to 
Hymen,  and  married  all  comers  at  a  price  varying  aeeoidiBg  to 
the  rank  and  ability  of  the  parties.  The  chief  trade  hi  maxnages 
is  now  transferred  to  Sprin^eld,  a  modem  Tillage  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  Gretna  Green. 

Immediately  after  leaving  this  place,  the  tourist  erosBes  the  Smrk, 
which  is  here  the  boundivy  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Tlie 
ground  between  the  Sark  and  the  Esk  was  formerly  called  the  De- 
ba^isaUe  Land,  but  is  now  attached  to  En^^aad.  It  indndea  the. 
morass  called  the  Solway  Moss,  where  the  Scotthih  ssD^Ty  imder 
Oliver  Sinclair,  was  so  shamefully  Seated  in  1642.  lids  mo- 
rass,  from  continued  rains,  became  fluid,  and  overwhelmed  the 
ground  between  it  and  the  Solway  in  the  year  1771*  The  road 
having  now  turned  north-east,  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Esk, 
and  joins  the  high-road  from  Edinburgh  to  Cariisle,  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Longtown. 

The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of  visiting  Carlisle,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  the  northward  after  crossing  the  Sark,  will  continue  on  the 
high  road  which  crosses  the  Ksk  a  short  way  above  its  debouchure 
into  the  Solway,  through  a  level  country  of  no  interest,  until,  at 
the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Gretna  Green,  he  comes  within 
sight  of  the  Eden.  Here  a  most  lovely  spectacle  greets  his  eye— 
a  beautiful  valley,  with  the  river  slowly  winding  its  way  through 
rich  fields  covered  with  cattle  or  com,  under  the  arches  of  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  and  then  sweeping  round  the  ramparts  of  the  city, 
wliich,  with  its  Castle  and  Cathedral,  crowns  the  opposite  height. 
Whether  as  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  as  one  of  the  old  fortified 
cities  of  England — or  as  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  see,  on  account 
of  its  local  beauties,  or  the  number  of  its  historical  associations, 
having  been  the  key  of  England  on  the  west,  as  Berwick  was  on 
the  east  coast — Carlisle  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  tourist's  no- 
tice. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  who 
are  known  to  have  frequently  encamped  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  castle  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Elfrid,  Kmg  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  seventh,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Wil- 
liam Kufus,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  part  of  it  was  built  by  David 
I.  of  Scotland,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  in  1136.  The 
city  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  wars  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  civil  wars  and  rebellions.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  III.  in  1237  ;  nearly  a  century 
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Austria,"  he  says,  *^  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sights 
which  you  would  see  in  Scotland,  as  it  now  stands, 

after,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  one  of  his  in- 
cursions into  England.  In  1645,  Sir  Thomas  Olenham,  the  roy- 
alist general  in  the  north,  surrendered  the  place  to  General  Les- 
lie, after  a  siege  of  eight  months  ;  and,  in  1745.  Carlisle  was  taken 
by  the  Pretender,  when  he  had  himself  proclaimed  king  with  great 
pomp.  The  most  prominent  building  is  the  Castle,  which  occu- 
pies an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Eden  and  Caldew.  Its 
walls  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  whole  place  is  kept  in 
tolerable  repair.  A  keep  and  a  deep  well  are  evidently  works  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  In  this  Castle,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
imprisoned  in  1568 ;  and  in  1596,  a  very  daring  rescue  of  a  free- 
booter, named  Armstrong,  or  Kinmont  Willie,  was  effected  by  a 
party  of  his  followers,  as  detailed  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  Not  far  from  the  Castle  is  the  Cathedral,  a  venerable 
structure  of  Saxon  and  Gothic  architecture.  Cromwell  pulled 
down  great  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  remainder  is  now  used  as  a 
parish  church.  The  choir  in  which  the  cathedral  service  is  per- 
formed, is  137  feet  long,  and  75  high ;  the  east  window,  of  stained 
glass,  is  48  feet  high,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  city  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  its  walls,  and  has  three  gates,  called  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Gates,  according  as  they  point  to  these  different 
countries  respectively ;  the  principal  streets,  bearing  the  same 
namep,  range  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  At  the  English 
gate  stood  formerly  two  round  towers  called  the  Citadel,  which 
Lave  been  cr>nverted  into  apartments  for  the  county-courts  and  as- 
size. There  are  also  other  buildings  deserving  of  inspection.  The 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  20,000.  Retracing  his  steps  for  two  or  three  miles,  the 
tourist  takes  the  right  hand  or  Edinburgh  road,  which  brings  him 
to  the  village  of  Longtown,  distant  nine  miles  from  Carlisle,  where 
lie  crosses  the  river,  and  advances  up  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  He 
\7ill  perceive  on  its  eastern  bank,  on  a  rising  ground  amidst  exten- 
sive plantations,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  James  Graham,  called 
Netherby  Hall,  having  in  front  a  magnificent  lawn  well  stocked 
iv^ith  fine  old  trees  and  herds  of  deer,  and  extending  to  the  river. 
Exactly  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Liddel  and  Esk,  the 
tourist  again  enters  upon  Scottish  ground.  The  boundary  line  is 
not  at  this  part  distinctly  marked,  being  a  very  small  strip  of  wa- 
ter which  crosses  under  the  road. 


Here  the  curious  traveller  may  deem  it  worthy  of  his  toil  to  as- 
cend Liddesdale,  a  district  which  presents  little  to  attract  the  eye, 
but  a  great  deal  to  interest  the  imagination*  It  has  figured  much 
in  Border  story ;  but  since  the  termination  of  the  raids  of  the  El- 
liots and  Armstrongs,  the  quiet  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  utter  want  of  roads,  rendered  it  a  sort  of  terra  incognita, 
until  the  "  iMinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and  tlie  adventures 
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would  be  your  brother  Greoi^  in  poBsession  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  place  in  Clydesdale,  (Ck)rehoa8e.) 

ofI>ttidieDiimuiin,hniii|^tth«dittriel!atonotieeu  ThefoQoirliigf 
are  the  chief  objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the  vaOey  ^—The  btnkt 
of  the  Blackbum,  presenting  a  very  singolar  ^ecimen  of  a  natiml 
bridge  of  rode,  and  scnae  very  pretty  cascade  scenes ;  tlie  ndns  of 
Mangerton  Toirer,  a  stronghold  of  the  Armstrongs  of  oUl  i  oppo- 
site to  which,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lidded,  is  KttletOQ  dlQ/ek- 
yard,  and  near  it  a  cross*  said  to  commemorate  one  cf  the  Lsirds 
of  Hangerton ;  while,  on  the  hill  above,  are  the  remains  of  llie 
castle  of  '*  Jodc-o*-the-Side.'*  Above  Mengprton,  is  the  modem 
village  of  New  Castleton  $  and  about  two  ndles  fSsrther  up^  is  the 
pari&  choroh  of  Castleton,  near  the  rains  of  a  castle^  ftom  whence 
the  parish  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  fiat  by  far  the 
most  important  obiject  in  Liddesdale^  is  Hermitage  Castle^  wfaidi 
stands  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  north  of 
New  Castleton.  This  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on 
the  Border :  it  consists  of  a  huge  quadrangular  tower,  round  which 
there  have  formerly  been  strong  walls  and  means  of  defence.  Near 
to  it  is  a  deserted  burial-ground,  and  all  around  is  wide-spread  de- 
solation. The  castle  was  built  by  Comyn  Earl  of  Menteith,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  coitury ;  soon  after,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  Soulis,  on  whose  forfei- 
ture, in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  it  was  obtained  by  the  Dou- 
glasses, by  whom  again  it  was  exchanged  with  Hepburn  Earl  of 
Bothwell  for  Bothwell  Castle,  on  tha  Clyde.  On  the  forfeiture  of 
Both  well,  Queen 'Mary's  lover,  the  castle  was  giveu  to  Francis 
Stuart,  on  whose  attainder  it  became  the  property  of  the  Buccleuch 
family,  the  present  holders.  Many  are  the  horrible  stones  told 
about  the  transactions  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  this  castle.  The 
last  Lord  Soulis  is  said  to  have  been  boiled  to  death  by  a  party  of 
his  own  vassals,  for  his  tyrannical  proceedings.  In  one  of  the 
dungeons  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  was  starved  to  death  by  William 
Douglas,  commonly  called  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  out  of  spite  of 
the  former  being  preferred  by  David  I.  to  the  Sheriffship  of  Teviot- 
dale ;  and  so  weak  was  the  king's  authority,  that  he  had  to  appoint 
the  murderer  to  succeed  his  victim  as  preserver  of  the  peace  of  that 
district.  The  hardy  pedestrian  may  find  his  way  over  the  hills  to 
Hawick  by  Queen  Mary's  road,  or  to  the  valley  of  the  Jed. 


Turning  to  the  north-west,  the  tourist  now  ascends  the  vale  of 
the  £sk  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  to  the  village  of  Langholm.  The 
winding  stream,  now  concealed  by  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  now 
sweeping  round  a  fair  meadow,  the  steep  wooded  hills  on  either 
side,  and  the  number  of  snug  villas  scattered  up  and  down  the 
glen,  all  contribute  to  form  a  succession  of  the  richest  and  most 
picturesque  scenes.  At  Canobie,  especially,  which  is  a  small  vil 
lage  with  a  neat  church,  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  north*east 
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I  have  promised  often  to  go  out  with  him,  and  assist  him 
with  my  deep  experience  as  a  planter  and  landscape 

bank  of  the  Esk,  the  landscape  is  extremely  beautiful.     About 
three  miles  below  Langholm,  on  a  haugh,  stands  Gilnockie  Tower, 
the  residence  of  the  famous  reiver,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  who*  with 
his  comrades,  was  hanged  by  James  V.     The  situation  of  Lang- 
holm is  highly  beautiful.     The  Ewes  and  the  Wauchope  join  the 
£sk,  from  opposite  sides,  amidst  a  profusion  of  gardens  and  villas, 
which,  with  the  closely  surrounding  hills,  renders  the  spot  a  de- 
lightful rural  retreat.     Near  the  village  is  Langholm  Lodge,  a 
hunting  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    The  road  now  ascends  to 
the  glen  of  the  Ewes,  crosses  the  Wisp  Hills  through  a  pass  or 
opening  in  the  ridge,  in  which  stands  the  solitary  Inn  of  Moss- 
paul,  and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Teviot  to  Hawick«     In  this 
space  of  twenty-three  miles,  there  is  little  to  be  noticed  ;  like  the 
whole  of  this  pastoral  district,  the  banks  of  the  Ewes  aud  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Teviot,  exhibit  only  bare  green  mountain 
sides,  the  walks  of  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.     About  three  miles 
above  Hawick,  on  the  left  hand,  and  overlooking  the  road,  is  the 
house  of  Branksome,  celebrated  in  a  ballad  of  Ramsay^s,  and  still 
more  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.** 
About  a  mile  below,  on  a  height  to  the  right,  is  seen  a  tolerably 
entire  specimen  of  the  Border  fortalice,  called  Goldieland  Tower ; 
and  nearly  opposite,  the  Teviot  is  joined  by  the  Borthwick  M'ater, 
on  the  hank  of  which  is  Harden  Castle,  another  of  the  old  strengths 
of  this  district.    Hawick  is  a  burgh  of  regality,  and  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.    It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Slitterick,  inunediately 
above  its  junction  with  the  Teviot.     Like  those  of  Galashiels,  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  devoted  to  manufactures.     The  town  was 
several  times  burned  to  the  ground  during  the  Border  warfare, 
especially  by  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1570,  on  which 
occasion,  the  only  house  not  consumed  was  a  tower  now  occupied 
as  an  inn.     There  is  a  curious  old  bridge  over  the  Slitterick,  and 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  moat-hill,  where 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  was  seized  while  administering  justice  by 
the  Knight  of  Liddisdale,  and  taken  to  Hermitage  Oastle  as  above 
noticed.     Leaving  Hawick  through  the  extensive  nursery-grounds 
of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  the  tourist  proceeds  over  the  hilly  re- 
gion which  lies  between  that  town  and  Selkirk,  distant  twelve 
miles. 

Between  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  there  is  a  fine  walk  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  the  valley  becoming 
more  rich  and  beautiful  as  the  tourist  descends.  Several  fine  seats 
are  observed  on  either  hand,  especially  Miuto  Castle  on  the  left, 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  It  stands  on  a  wooded 
eminence,  which,  however,  is  overlooked  by  greater  heights  on  all 
sides  except  the  front.  The  grounds  are  ample,  elegant,  and  va- 
ried, consisting  of  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  admirably  blended.   The 
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gardener.  I  prnmise  you  my  oaks  will  outlive  my  lau- 
rels, and  1  picjue  myself  more  upon  my  compositions  for 
manure  titan  on  any  other  compositions  whatever  to 
which  I  was  ever  accessory."  He  purchased  the  ground 
about  27  years  ago ;  then  it  was  only  possessed  of  a 
small  onstead,  called  "  Cartley  Hole,"  for  a  graphic 
account  of  which,  see  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  vol. ii.  p.  358. 
U  is  really  wonderful  that  so  much  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  one  iDdividual,  in  the  midst  of  other 
important  avocations,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time;  and 
it  is  no  small  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the 
mansion  and  the  property  connected  with  it  will  descend 
to  the  family  of  this  illustrious  Author — the  claims  of  the 
general  creditors  of  the  Great  Novelist  having  been  paid 
off  on  the  2d  February,  i?33,  by  means  of  his  indefa- 
tigaiile  industry  as  an  author  and  editor.  The  library, 
museum,  plate,  and  furniture  of  every  descriptioo,  having 
been  presented  to  Sir  Walter  as  a  free  gitl  by  his  credi- 
tors in  December,  1830,  he  afterwards  bequeathed  the 
same  to  Ids  eldest  son,  burdened  with  a  sum  of  £5000,  to 
be  divided  amongst  his  younger  children,  two  danghters 
andason;  Sophia,  late  Mrs.  Lockhart,  £1000  ;  Anne, his 
youngest,  who  died  June,  1833,  £2000;  and  Charles,  still 
in  life,  £2000. 

A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  some  considerable  time 
ago,  to  relieve  the  domain  of  Abbotsford  from  a  mort- 
gage on  it  to  a  considerable  amount.  This  subscription 
is  much  less  productive  than  was  espected,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  secretary  having  absconded  and  em- 
bezzled a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  America,  where 
he  has  since  died.  What  remains,  about  i^SOOO,  it  is  ud- 
derstood  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  on 
the  Library  and  Museum,  due  to  the  present  Sir  Walter, 
so  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to  entdl  the  curiosities  and 
library  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family,  and  the  residue  to 

view  from  "  The  Minto  Cragg,"  afford  proipecis  of  the  beaulifnl 

vale  of  Teriot,  aa  rith  and  exieaiire  as  Che  imaginBtion  coulii  gug- 
gest.  Bui  the  most  aUracCiTe  ubjecC  is  tbe  loagiiiiiceai;  library,  the 
(irat  of  its  claaa  in  Scotland,  a  cloae  inflpection  of  which  will  ampler 
repay  the  BibliooiBnlac.  Nearly  oppoiite  Co  SI  into  Caatle,  thetuad 
pa>aea  through  the  village  of  Denhulm,  the  birih>place  of  Leydeo 
the  poet. 
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th  eliqaidation  of  the  mortgage  on  the  lands,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  shortly  be  accomplished  from  the  pro- 
fits of  the  late  Sir  Walter's  works,  thereby  enabling  the 
executors  to  complete  an  entail  of  the  entire  property. 
"  His  first  and  last  worldly  ambition,  (says  his  Biogra- 
pher,) was  to  be  himself  the  founder  of  a  distinct  branch : 
he  desired  to  plant  a  lasting  root,  and  dreamt  not  of  per- 
sonal fame,  but  of  long  distant  generations  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of"  Scott  of  Abbotsford." — The  poet's  ambition 
to  endow  a  "  family,  sleeps  with  him ;"  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  plans  of  his  tmstees  and  executors  will 
be  completed  triumphantly,  and  thus  secure  the  whole 
appurtenances  in  the  family. 

The  banks  of  the  Tweed  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
graced  for  miles  with  ranges  of  forest-trees  ;  and  one  may 
wander  many  a  long  day  among  the  countless  charms 
of  Abbotsford's  serpentine  walks.  Sir  Walter  says  in  his 
diary,  "to-day  I  drove  to  Huntly-Burn,  and  walked  home 
by  one  of  the  one  hundred-and-one  pleasing  paths  which  I 
have  made  through  the  woods  I  have  planted."  The  house 
is  seated  in  a  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  wood ;  andravines, 
waterfalls,  bowers  and  benches,  mountain  lakes,  and  the 
meandering  Tweed,  are  included  as  attractions  for  the 
tourist  at  this  bewitching  spot.  He  will  be  gratified  by  a 
walk  in  the  garden  previous  to  entering  the  house,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  for  it  resembles  no  other 
building  in  the  kingdom  as  a  whole :  it  has  an  imposing 
(effect,  "  borrowing  outlines  and  ornaments  from  every 
part  of  Scotland."  The  hall,  round  the  cornice  of  which 
runs  a  line  of  shields  richly  blazoned,  is  filled  with  mas- 
sive armour  of  all  descriptions,  and  other  memorials  of 
ancient  times,  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  tourist's 
mind  for  farther  inspection.  The  floor  is  of  black  and 
white  marble  from  the  Hebrides.  Passing  through  the 
hall,  he  enters  a  narrow  arched  room  stretching  quite 
across  the  building,  having  a  painted  window  at  each 
end.  It  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  small  armour  ;  and 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  every  weapon  has  its  watch- 
word and  anecdote  of  interest.  These  relics  are  arranged 
with  great  taste  and  elegance.  From  this  apartment  are 
communications  with  the  dining-room  on  the  one  side, 
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and  ihfS  dmwuig«rooin  on  the  other.  The  diaing-room 
is  very  haBdaome,  with  a  roof  of  black  oak  richfy  carred. 
In  this  room  are  some  fine  pictures ;  the  most  onrioas, 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting,  is  the  head  of 
Queen  Mary  in  a  charger,  by  Amias  Canrood,  paints 
the  day  after,  her  decapitation  at  Fotheringay.  Its  aa« 
thenticity  is  indisputable.  The  furniture  of  this  room 
is  Gothic.  The  breakfast  parlour,  or  Miss  Scotf s  (died 
June,  1833,)  room,  as  it  was  called,  is  elegant,  with  win* 
dows  towards  the  Tweed.  It  contained  a  seleet  lilnwy 
of  novels,  romances,  poetry,  and  other  li^t  reading, 
with  a  collection  of  beautiful  drawings  by  Turner  and 
others,  one  or  two  capital  paintings,  and  some  curious 
cabinets.  The  drawing-room  is  the  most  lofty  of  any  in 
this  abode  of  enchantment :  its  ebony  antique 'ftffnitnre, 
hangings,  cabinets,  mirrors,  portraits,  &c  are  all  particU'> 
larly  splendid  and  appropriate.  The  library,  in  dimen- 
sions the  largest  chiunber  of  the  whole,  is  of  an  irregular 
form.  The  roof  is  very  finely  carved,  after  models  firom 
Melrose  and  Roslin  ;  the  bookcases  are  also  of  richly 
carved  oak.  They  contain  about  20,000  volumes,  many 
of  them  gems  of  the  most  precious  description  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  whole  in  fine  order.  A  catalogue  is  being 
made,  1838,  preparatory  to  completing  the  entail.  Be- 
yond the  library  is  the  study,  or  sanctum  sanctorum, 
from  which  have  emanated  those  splendid  efforts  of  ge- 
nius that  command  the  admiration  of  mankind.  There 
is  little  furniture  here ;  it  contains  a  few  pictures,  cabi- 
nets, shields,  old  claymores,  bookcases^  with  old  tomes 
in  abundance.  A  small  gallery  of  tracery-work  runs 
nearly  round  the  room,  which  has  but  one  window,  giv- 
ing a  sombre  cast  to  the  whole.  There  are  other  apart- 
ments worth  seeing  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  this 
place.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  known  ; — <♦  it  is  a  romance 
in  stone  and  lime."  Sir  Walter,  writing  to  Lord  Mon- 
tague, says,  "  It  is  worth  while  to  come,  (to  Abbotsford) 
were  it  but  to  see  what  a  romance  of  a  house  I  am  mak- 

ing." 

Immediately  below  Abbotsford  thie  Tweed  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  Gala  Water,  whose  youths  are  cele- 
brated in  song  as  the  "  Braw  lads  o'  Gala  Water,"  and 
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extolled  as  matchless,  even  by  those  of  ^*  Ettrick  shaws 
and  Yarrow  braes,"  in  one  of  Burns's  beautiful  lyrics.* 
A  mile  farther  down,  the  Pavilion,  the  charming  man- 
sion of  Lord  Somerville,  is  seen  upon  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  village  of  Gattonside,  si- 
tuate on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  that  name.  Here  a 
wire  bridge  across  the  Tweed  connects  this  village  with 
the  town  of  Melrose.  The  road  joins  the  one  from  Edin- 
burgh by  Gala  Water  at  Melrose  Bridge,  and  passing  the 
village  of  Darnick  on  the  right,  and  the  new  church  of 
Melrose  on  the  left,  enters  the  town  of 


MELROSE, 

seven  miles  from  Selkirk,  pleasantly  situate  at  the  base 
of  the  Eildon  Hills.  It  is  a  curious  place,  and  containing 
a  population  of  about  4500. 

The  celebrated  Abbey  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town.  From  the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  the  grandeur 
of  its  columns,  and  the  beauty  of  its  stone,  Melrose  Ab- 

*  On  the  banks  of  the  Gala,  about  a  mile  above  its  conflaenoe 
with  the  Tweed,  lies  Ghlashiels,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  small 
village,  but  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and,  consi- 
dering its  population,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  It  contains  upwards  of  2000  inhabitants,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture,  some  of  which  is  inferior  only 
to  the  finest  cloths  produced  in  England.  A]uch,  however,  may 
be  expected  from  the  activity,  industry,  and  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
habitants, aided  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  Mr.  Scott 
of  Gala,  the  superior  of  the  grounds.  The  principal  disadvantages 
of  this  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  in  common  with  the  inland  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  are  the  distance  from  coal,  and  the  want  of 
water  carriage.  Tiie  Carlisle  mail-coach  now  runs  through  the 
town  ;  and  by  a  bridge  erected  over  the  Tweed  at  S>underland  Hall, 
and  another  over  the  Ettrick,  a  little  below  Lindean  Mill,  the  ap- 
proach to  Selkirk  is  very  much  improved  :  this,  with  the  projected 
rail- road  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  will  be  the  means  of  facilitating 
the  intercourse  with  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Galashiels  is  otherwise  interesting  to  the  tourist  for  the  beauties 
of  its  situation.  It  is  embosomed  among  lofty  hills,  whose  sloping 
sides  are  well  cultivated,  while  their  summits  are  mostly  covered 
with  thriving  plantations.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Gala  House 
(John  Scott,  Esq.),  Torwoodlee  (James  Pringle,  Esq.),  Wester 
I^anglee  (Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.),  and  Abbotsford  (Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.)     The  distance  from  Galashiels  to  Melrose  is  44  miles. 
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bey  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  superb  struc- 
turea  ever  reared  in  this  country.  It  was  founded  by 
David  I,  in  1 1 36,  by  whom  it  was  munificently  endowf^, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  conferred  upon  Monks 
of  the  Cistertian  order," 

This  ancient  monastery  has  EnifTered  most  severely  at 
different  periods.  The  English  army  in  its  retreat  under 
Edward  H.  in  1322,  plundered  and  despoiled  it ;  and 
in  1326  Robert  liruce  gave  i:.2lK)0  Sterling  for  repairing, 
and  rebuilding  it.  In  1384  it  was  burnt  by  the  Englirii 
under  Richard  II,;  in  1545,  Evers  and  Latoun  plunder- 
ed it;  and  again  in  the  same  year,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  while  Queen  Mary  was  an  infanti 
It  was  sadly  defaced  in  ITtGO,  at  the  period  of  the  Rev. 
formation  ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  savagely  bombarded  bjr 
Cromwell  from  the  Gattonside  fliUa. 

The  remains  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  aflbrding  un- 
questionably the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  sculpture  in  Scotland,  are  258  feet  long  fh>m  eart 
to  west,  137  feet  broad,  and  943  in  circumference.  Tbs 
spire  of  the  centre  tower  has  long  since  disappeared.  Ths 
tower  itself,  the  liighest  accessible  point  of  the  remain-  T 
ing  edifice,  is  84  feet  higli.  The  grand  east  window  has 
been  particularly  admired,  and  is  of  unparalleled  beauty 
and  elegance  ;  the  great  south  window  has  majesty,  but 
wants  the  light  elegance  of  the  eastern.  The  principal 
buttresses  terminate  with  Gothic  pinnacles  of  the  finest 
tabernacle  work,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  windows  ranged 
along  the  sides,  are  ornamented  with  figures  admirably 
carved,  and  with  niches  richly  sculptured ;  the  statues 
placed  in  them  were  demolished  so  lately  as  1649-  The 
extreme  height  of  the  south  window  is  til  feet,  and  the 
breadth  27  feet ;  that  of  the  east  window  57  feet,  and 
the  breadth  28  feet. 

The  ruins  of  the  cloisters  to  the  north-west  of  the 
church,  are  enriched  with  Gothic  ornaments.    At  the 

■  The  iDOnka  nrote  s  Cbronicle  of  this  monaitpry  from  A.  D. 
73a  to  1270,  or,  more  properlv,  to  the  d«alli  of  Wallace,  A.  1>. 
1305,  This  curious  hiitorical  record  was  prin,»d  in  "  Rtmm 
jinslicarum  Scriptoret,"  Oion.  IGBl,  fol.  The  original  Chartu- 
lary  of  tbe  Abbey,  writleo  upoD  velJum,  is  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
caiet'  Librar]-. 
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north  entry  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  SaxoD  door,  Its 
embellishments  executed  in  the  finest  style.  On  the  north 
side  are  vestiges  of  other  buildings  connected  with  the 
convent ;  these,  with  the  gardens,  were  enclosed  at  one 
time  within  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  This  edifice, 
when  entire,  extended  considerably  to  the  westward,  from 
whence  was  the  grand  entrance. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel,  part  of  which  still  remains, 
was  supported  by  clustered  pillars,  the  pedestab  and  capi- 
tals being  elegantly  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  and  the  roof  itself  with  Scripture  figures  and 
beautiful  embossed  work.  The  whole  of  the  carving  is 
so  chaste  and  delicate,  that  the  beholder  is  apt  almost 
to  distrust  his  senses  when  the  difficulty  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship  is  considered.  The  height  of  the  two  grand 
pillars  is  36  feet ;  the  circumference  round  the  shafts  18 
feet ;  the  grand  arches  from  top  to  bottom  53  feet.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  insignia  of  his  apostolic  office ;  near  to  this  is  the 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  beautiful  spiral  staircase,  also  ihuch  ad- 
mired. In  that  part  of  the  church  where  public  worship 
was  performed  until  1810,  are  two  rows  of  pillars  so  ex- 
quisitely ornamented,  that  the  sculpture  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  figuring  of  the  richest  lace. 

Under  the  east  window  stood  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  Alexander  II.  was  buried  ;  he  died  at  Kerrera  in 
1249,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Western  Isles.  A  large 
marble  stone  is  pointed  out  as  the  monarch's  tomb  ; 
others  suppose  it  to  be  that  of  St.  Waldave,  the  second 
abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died,  in  1 1 58.  Here,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  historians,  was  deposited  the  heart  of  the 
great  King  Robert  Bruce,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
carry  it  to  the  Holy  Land,  his  body  having  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Dumfermline.  He  died  at  Cardross, 
near  Dumbarton,  7th  June,  1329. 

In  this  monastery  was  interred  Michael  Scott  of  Bal- 
wearie,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
whose  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  other  sciences  led  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  wizard.  To  this  fane  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  makes  William  of  Deloraine  come  at  dead  of 
night  to  open  the  magician's  tomb,  and  possess  himself 
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of  the  fttal  book.  A  cicerone  of  the  place  pretaids  to 
point  out  the  tomb  on  the  south  of  the  ohanoel»  though 
really  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  except  by  the  eye 
of  the  poet. 

Many  of  the  great  family  of  Douglasy  after  th^  be- 
came Lords  of  Laddesdale,  were  buried  in  this  ehurdi : 
among  these  were  William  Douglas,  the  Kjught  of  Lid- 
desdale,  for  his  valour  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry,  who 
barbarously  murdered  the  gallant  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
say, and  was  himself  killed  while  hunting  in  Ettriok  Fo- 
rest, in  1353 ;  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356^  and  who  died 
in  1384 ;  and  James,  second  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  which  was  fought  on  the  19th 
August  1388,  with  Henry  Percy,  the  renowned  Hotspur, 
who  was  made  prisoner.  Their  tombs,  occupying  two 
crypts,  are  near  the  high  altar  ;  these  were  defiuiod  by 
the  English,  under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  La- 
toun,  in  1645 — a  dishonour  for  which  their  descendant, 
the  Earl  of  Angus,*  vowed  a  bloody  revenge.  Having 
hastily  collected  the  Borderers,  with  a  much  inferior  force 
he  encountered  the  English  army  at  Lilliard's  Edge  (An- 
crum-Moor),  and  signally  defeated  them,  both  the  lead- 
ers of  the  English  being  slain  in  the  action. 

*  It  was  this  Archibald  Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of  Angns,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  of  England,  dowager  of  James  IV*  He  commanded 
the  van  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th 
September,  1547*  At  an  earlier  period  he  displayed  his  prowess 
and  generalship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melrose*  In  1528,  when 
he  had  the  person  of  James  V.  then  a  minor,  in  his  power,  he  con- 
ducted him  into  this  country  on  an  expedition  for  repressing  the 
turbulence  of  the  Armstrongs*  The  youthful  monarch  and  his 
stern  guardian,  returning  from  Jedburgh,  slept  at  Melrose,  and 
Home  and  Kerr,  with  their  followers,  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
Angus,  took  leave  of  the  king.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Laird 
of  Buccleuch  and  a  band  of  horsemen,  were  observed  coming  down 
Halidon-Hill  (Bowden-Moor)  in  battle  array,  to  intercept  the 
king's  retinue,  and  restore  him  to  freedom.  Buccleuch  refused  to 
retire  ;  and  his  party  having  dismounted  to  receive  the  charge  made 
by  the  followers  of  Angus,  a  fierce  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued  at 
a  place  once  called  Skirmishfield,  (now  Skinner's  Field,)  about  a 
mile  from  Melrose,  and  near  to  the  village  of  Daruick ;  but  the 
Homes  and  Kerrs  returning,  upon  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants, decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Angus. 
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Melrose  Abbey,  and  the  lands  connected  with  it,  are 
the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  lately  been 
laid  out  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  utter  ruiii*. 

In  this  vicinity  are  the  Eildon  Hills,  so  remarkable 
for  their  beauty :  they  are  the  Trimontium  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  of  Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking,  they  form 
but  one  hill,  having  an  immense  base  of  six  or  seven  miles 
in  compass,  and  three  summits,  the  highest  being  1364 
feet  in  altitude.  On  the  north-east  hill  are  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  Camp  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
environed  by  two  fosses  and  mounds  of  earth  ;  the  prae- 
toriiim  is  still  very  distinct.  The  tourist  should  ascend 
this  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  will  enjoy  an  en- 
chanting, extensive,  and  highly  interesting  prospect.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  hill  are  traces  of  another 
camp,  strongly  fortified  with  a  double  trench,  from  which 
a  large  ditch  extends  two  miles  westwards  to  another 
camp  on  the  top  of  Caldshiels  Hill.  On  the  summit  of 
Gattonside  HiU,  north  of  the  Tweed,  there  has  been  a 
large  camp  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  about  half  a  mile 
in  circuit ;  and  not  far  eastward  from  it,  upon  an  eleva- 
tion opposite  Newstead,  are  traces  of  a  camp,  with  a  deep 

*  In  place  of  following  the  route  down  the  Tveed,  the  tourist 
may  return  to  Edinburgh  from  Melrose  by  Oalanhiels,  haring  the 
beautiful  woods  of  Torwoodlee  and  Gala  Water  on  the  left,  until 
he  reaches  Crosslee  tolUbar,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Edinhur^; 
Bowland  Bridge  and  Bawland  House,  also  on  the  left,  delightfully 
situate  amidst  thriving  plantations  ;  three  miles  from  hence,  Tor- 
sonce  House  (—  Watson,  Esq.),  ou  the  right;  a  little  farther, 
the  village  of  Scow,  also  on  the  right,  and  the  comfortable  inn  of 
Torsonce  on  the  left.  Proceeding  up  Gala  Water,  always  on  the 
left,  the  tourist  has  alternately  Torquhan  (  Colvin^  Esq.)  on 

the  right,  and  Pirn  ( Tait,  Esq.)  on  the  left;  and  again,  oo 

Burn- House,  ( Thomson,  Esq.)  and  Pirntaiton  (Miss  Innes) 

on  the  left ;  and  a  little  farther,  Crookston  ( Bortbwick,  Esq.) 

on  the  right.  All  these  have  delightful  situations.  Seven  milet 
beyond  Crookston,  Bortbwick  Castle  is  seen  on  the  right;  two 
miles  farther,  Fushie  Bridge  Inn  ;  hence  the  tourist  proceeds  ten 
miles  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  Arniston,  Dalhousie  Castle,  and  Mel- 
ville Castle,  on  his  left,  and  Newbattle  Abbey  and  Dalkeith  House 
on  his  right.  These,  and  other  interesting  objects  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, have  already  been  described  ;  vide  p.  33.  In  summer 
this  is  a  very  agreeable  road. 
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ditch  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round,  called  Chester- 
knull.  To  the  Bouth-wesl  of  thrae  hills  are  still  visible 
the  remains  of  the  eastern  Homan  military  road. 

An  agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Melrose  to 
Earlstoun,  about  two  mites  up  the  Leader,  which  descends 
from  the  Lainmeriuuir  Hills,  and  gives  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Lauderdale. 

Two  miles  below  Melrose,  the  Tweed  and  Leader  unite ; 
the  opening  of  the  latter,  with  its  mill,  bridge,  and  the   J 

bouse  of  Drj'grange( Tod,  Esq-Xfornia  moat  beaut!-   I 

ful  scene.  Here  a  bridge  across  the  Tweed,  an  elegant  ' 
structure  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  being  105  feet 
in  span,  was  built  by  a  common  mason,  an  inhabitant  of 
Newstead  village,  for  leas  than  £  I  SOU  ;  and  for  taste  and 
ingenuity,  far  excels  many  more  costly  bridges  designed 
by  professed  architects.  Below  the  bridge  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  is  Kavenswood,  delightlully  situate. 

Upwards  of  a  mile  above  Drygrange  is  the  hill  of  Cow- 
denknowes,  still  waving  with  its  "  bonny  broom ;"  and 
seated  at  the  foot  of  it  is  tlie  house  of  Cowdenknowes, 
(Dr.  Home.)  A  mile  farther  up  the  Leader  is  the  vtl-  \ 
lage  of  Eailstoun,  where  resided  the  celebrated  Thomaa 
of  Erceldoune,  better  known  by  the  ajjpellation  of  The 
Rhymer,  but  whose  real  name  was  Learmont.  Hia  castle, 
now  in  rains,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  "  Rhymer's  Tow- 
er." He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century,  and 
hia  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  above  five  hundred 
years,  is  regarded  with  no  common  interest.  This  re- 
markable man  was  celebrated  al<o  as  a  prophet.  The 
Eildon  Tree,  beneath  the  shade  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
was  wont  to  meet  the  Queen  of  Faery,  now  no  longer 
exists ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called 
the  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  not  far  fi'om  Melroae.  Among 
other  predictions,  he  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  untimely 
death  of  Alexander  HL  in  1286,  and  the  calamities  that 
ensued  to  the  kingdom.  He  is  the  author  of  the  metri- 
cal romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Scottisli  poetry  hitherto  published.  In  the  fore  wall  of 
the  church  of  Earlstoun  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Auld  Rhjmer'i  race  liea  in  lhi«  place." 
A  mile  higher  up,  delightfully  situate  upon  the  banka  of 
the  Leader,  is  Carolside,  the  seat  of  ^—- Hume,  Esq. 
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After  leaving  Melrose,  the  road  winds  round  the  east- 
ern shoulder  of  Eildon  Hill  for  about  three  miles,  when 
it  enters  a  beautiful  champaign  country.  A  mile  below 
that  town  it  passes,  on  the  left,  the  village  orNewstead, 
a  place  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  another  religious 
building,  called  Red  Abbeystead.  A  mile  beyond  it,  on 
the  left,  is  Old  Melrose,  a  sweetly  sequestered  spot,  situ- 
ate on  a  neck  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  Tweed. 
Old  Melrose  was  famous  for  its  ancient  monastery  of  Cul- 
dees,  said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  by  Aidan,  a  monk  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  lona.  St.  Cuthbert  was  made  abbot  of  this  convent 
in  643.  From  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  steep 
and  lofty  banks  of  the  river,  covered  with  copsewood  op- 
posite to  Old  Melrose,  and  of  Gladswood  (Colonel  Spot- 
tiswood.)  Two  miles  beyond  Melrose  is  the  village  of 
Eildon,  and  to  the  right,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Eildon 
Hall  ( Henderson,  Esq.),  situate  amidst  fine  planta- 
tions on  the  southern  declivity  of  Eildon  Hill.  The  road 
now  joins  that  from  Edinburgh  to  Jedburgh  by  Lauder, 
and  passes  the  village  of  Newtown,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  a  short  distance,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Tweed,  and  conducts  to 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  within  the  county  of  Berwick.*     About  a 

*  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  fine  seat  of  Dryburgh  is  near  the  Abbey* 
It  consists  of  a  platform  of  wood,  elevated  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  chains  fixed  to  pillars  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  Its  extreme  length  is  260  feet ;  and  its  breadth 
is  four  feet,  being  constructed  for  foot-passengers  and  led  honei. 
The  appearance  of  it  is  remarkably  light  and  el^ant,  and  the  ad- 
joining scenery  is  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

Tile  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the  toorist. 
It  stands  on  a  richly-wooded  peninsula,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Tweed  ;  and  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  gray  ruins  are  finally  re- 
lieved by  the  soft  green  of  the  surrounding  orchards.  Nothini; 
remains  of  the  building  except  its  walls ;  but  these  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  proprietor.  The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Morville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
by  David  I.  about  the  year  1150.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English 
army  under  Edward  II.  in  1322,  and  repaired  by  Robert  Bruce. 
It  was  again  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1545. 
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mile  farther  on,  lie  llie  church  and  village  of  Si.  Boswell's, 
which  in  days  of  yore,  previous  to  its  being  sacked  by 
the  English,  was  a  place  of  much  importance.  Here  ia 
held  annually,  on  the  18th  July,  the  principal  fkirfor  all 

kind  of  cattle  in  the  south  of  Scotland.* 

In  a  niche,  surrounded  byaSnion  srcfa,  Uao  excellent  ba»t  of  thi 
lale  Esrl  of  Buchsn,  sculptnrfd  when  he  n'lU  lixly  yesri  of  a^. 

About  B  bundred  yard*  from  the  Abboy  i«  tlie  niaaiion  of  tbtt 
Enri  of  Buchan,  the  lawn  of  which  is  adonied  with  <tal»ly  trrni  ; 
oue  of  thoaa  trees  near  the  Abbey  will  he  pointed  out  ■■  suppoml 
V)  be  upnardt  of  TOO  yearj  old.     About  three  qtiarten  of  a  mile 
distant,  on  a  rocky  eminpniie  ovorlooldng  the  river,  amidat  hang- 
inR  wood,  ii  a  oilofUfll  italue  of.  the  immortal   Wallace,  erected    . 
lome  yean  ago  by  the  late  Earl.     TboQgh  hia  Dame  be  dear  M   J 
every  Scotimiin,  it  remained  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  to  erect  th»  | 
Bnc  moDumeni  to  his  memory  in  that  laud  for  which  he  bo  nobl]F 
fought  and  died.     It  ia  of  the  height  of  21  feel,  and  atBoda  on  a 
pedestal  10  feet  hi{{b,  so  that  it  m»y  be  suen  for  many  milea  anmnd. 
The  statue  is  wrought  out  of  a  block  of  eiDellenc  freeaiooe,  which 
U  found  upon  the  estate.    It  is  remarkably  well  praporcioned,  and 
reflecti  great  credit  upon  the  artial,  Mr.  Smith  of  Damiok,     An      m 
elagant  circular  temple,  built  alio  hy  hii  Lordship,  and  dedicated   J 
to  the  Blniea,  atuida  upon  a  rising  ground  at  the  end  nf  the  bridge.    V 
The£gureKof  the  '<  Nine"  in  batao-relicvo,  emhosa  the  central  or-      J 
nament,  whieh  is  surmounted  by  a  marbib  statue  of  the  Apollo  Sel- 
videre,  and   embellii^heii  by  memorial   tablets  of  Ossian,   Drum' 
mond,  Thomson,  ai,J   Burns ;  over  ihesB  is  a  fine  bust  of  Thorn.        '. 

The  burial.place  of  the  family  of  Halybnrton  of  Newmains,  tba 
ancient  proprietors  of  Dryburgh,  within  the  predncta  of  the  Ab- 
bey, was  assigned  by  Lord  Buchan  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  a 
descendant  of  that  family.  Since  tho  death  of  Lady  Scott,  who 
died  Blay  IS,  183G,  and  was  interred  here,  and  from  the  circam- 
Btance  of  the  remains  of  the  great  Author  of  Waverley  being  de- 
posited here  on  the  26th  September,  1832,  amidat  hundreds  of  hit 
disconsolate  and  admiring  friends,  these  interesting  ruins  hare 
been  rendered  in  the  highest  dpgree  attractive.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
lies  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Aisle.  His  grave  ia  situate  in  the  left 
transept  of  the  cross,  (which  is  the  form  of  the  Abbey,)  and  doae 
to  where  the  high  altar  formerly  stood. 

Upon  the  eminence  to  the  north  ia  Bemeraide- House,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hsig,  of  whose  very  ancient  family  Thomaa  the  ithy- 
mer  is  said  to  have  prophesied — 
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As  the  tourist  proceeds,  he  leaves  the  village  of  Les- 
suden  or  St.  Boswell's,  and  Lessuden  House  on  the  left, 

mileo  longer  than  that  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tweed.  At  St.  Bofl- 
weirs  Green  he  leaves  the  Kelso  road  on  the  left,  and  proceeds 

southwards.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  Elliston  ( Tullocb, 

£fq.)  on  the  right.  Two  miles  farther  on,  the  road  passes  through 
Ancrum-Moor,  or  Lilliard^s  Edge,  where  the  victory  was  obtained 
over  the  English  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  1545.  The  place  de- 
rived the  latter  of  its  names  from  a  young  woman  named  Lilliard, 
who  exemplified  the  heroic  valour  of  Witherington,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Scots.  A  tombstone  was  erected  over  her  grave  on 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  otane. 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame ; 
On  the  Kngtish  lads  she  laid  mony  thump** 
And  when  her  legs  were  off,  she  fought  upon  her  stumpf.** 

This  tombstone,  much  defaced,  has  only  been  removed  within 
these  few  years.  Upon  the  left  is  Penielheugh,  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence, on  which  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lothian  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  mile  teyond  this  the  road  passes  Ancrum-House  ( Scott, 

Bart.)  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Ale  with  the 
Teviot ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  former  stream  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Ancrum.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  curious  vestiges 
of  former  times.  Below  Ancrum-House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale, 
are  a  number  of  caves,  in  which  are  the  appearance  of  chimneys  or 
fire-places,  with  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke  from  the  back 
part  of  the  cave  to  the  outside  of  the  bank.  Upon  a  rising  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  village,  close  to  the  side  of  the  river,  stood 
what  were  called  the  Alaltan  walls.  These  were  strongly  built  of 
stone  and  lime,  in  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.  Vaults  have  been 
found  within  the  inclosed  area  and  the  neighbouring  grounds  ;  and 
human  bones  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the  plain  ad- 
joining the  river.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  building  and  sur* 
rounding  fields  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Beyond  Ancrum,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  is  Mount  Teviot, 
a  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  whose  second  title  is  Earl 
of  Ancrum.  On  the  right  is  Chesters  (— -Ogilvie,  Esq.)  The 
tourist  now  crosses  the  river  Teviot  by  Ancrum  Bridge,  and  next 
the  road  from  Kelsu  to  Hawick.     On  the  right  is  Tympandean; 

a  mile  farther,  upon  the  left,  is  Bonjedward  ( Jerdan,  Esq.) 

anciently  a  Roman  station,  and  celebrated  in  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Redswire ;  at  the  distance  of  another  mile,  the  road  enters  the 
royal  burgh  of  Jedburgh,  the  county  town  of  Roxburghshire.  It 
is  situate  upon  a  pleasant  declivity  upon  the  sylvan  banks  of  the 
Jed,  which  Thomson  has  made  a  classic  stream,  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills  of  considerable  height.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
any  situation  more  romantic  than  that  of  Jedburgh,  surrounded 
and  intermingled  with  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens  in  rich 
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overhanging  the  Tweed,  and  Maxton  chureh  and  manse* 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  is  Mertoun  HonsOi 

profuaion.  The  walks  nMr  the  town  are  extremely  beentiliiL  It 
18  a  burgh  of  very  andent  erection,  and  appean,  from  a  ehwter  hy 
William  the  Lion,  to  have  been  a  place  of  note  preHous  !•  1185. 
It  was  repeatedly  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Engiiah,  who»hsvlaf 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle  in  1409,  placed  a  f^artiaon  ha  It; 
but  it  was  retaken  in  the  same  year  by  the  men  of  Tefiotiali^  who 
le?elled  it  with  the  ground. 

Jedburgh  was  one  of  the  chief  Border  towns,  and  a  plaea  of  ooa* 
siderable  importance  before  the  Union.  After  that  period  Its  ttado 
was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  ;  it  has,  howeTer«  revlTed*  A 
number  of  new  houses  have  been  built,  as  also  an  dfgaat  and  spa* 
dous  edifice,  containing  a  town-house,  with  justiciary  and  ahariff 
court-rooms.  The  town  has  four  principal  streets,  whleih  craaa  at 
right  angles,  and  terminate  in  a  square  or  market-plaesL  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  The  population  of  the  town  and  pa- 
rish is,  by  the  last  census,  5647* 

The  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  Saso^Gotbic 
ar^tecture.  It  was  founded  by  Darid  I.  for  canons  regular,  who 
were  brought  from  the  Abbey  oi  St.  Quintin,at  Bevaisin  Franee* 
This  monastery  was  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  theEng* 
lish.  The  year  1523  was  memorable  for  the  almost  total  demoli- 
tion of  the  town  and  Abbey  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  only  part 
remaining  entire  is  the  west  end,  now  used  as  the  parish  church. 
Many  of  the  arches  are  circular,  and  seem  of  great  antiquity.  In 
the  west  front  is  a  richly  ornamented  Saxon  door,  which  is  greatly 
admired.  This  fine  edifice  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the 
bunks  of  the  river,  on  which  are  still  the  vestiges  of  artificial  caves, 
used  as  a  place  of  concealment  during  the  Border  wars. 

The  Cabtle-hill  commands  a  charming  pro8}>ect ;  embracing  the 
valley,  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  distant  hills.  The  view  up  the 
river  is  more  confined,  but  highly  romantic ;  its  banks  are  mostly 
bold,  and  covered  with  copsewuod,  or  crowned  with  lofty  planta- 
tions. Amonf!^  the  many  beautiful  seems  concealed  by  straggling 
eminences,  is  Fernyhirst,  belonging  to  the  M  arquis  of  Lothian,  and 
the  original  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  Kers.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1523;  and  again  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  walk 
up  the  river  for  six  miles  is  delightful. 

Leaving  Jedburgh,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  reaches  Bon jed  ward,  where  the  road  joins  the  one  from 
Hawick  to  Kelso,  and  proce^eds  towards  the  latter  town,  through  a 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  watered  by  the  Teviot  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  road,  soon  after  the  junction,  crossesthc 
Jed  ;  a  mile  beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Nether  Nesbit,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Teviot ;  and  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  village  of 
Crailing,  the  church  on  the  left,  and  Crailing  House  (  Paton, 

£sq. )  on  the  right,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Cran* 
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(  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden.)  In  this  mansion  are  pre- 
served some  interesting  heir-looms  of  the  family,  comme- 
morative of  their  exploits  recorded  in  Border  story.  The 
house  is  placed  in  a  delightful  situation.  From  the  win- 
dows some  extremely  beautiful. views  of  the  Tweed  and 
Littledean  Tower  are  obtained.  The  next  object  of  at- 
traction is  Littledean  Tower  in  ruins,  also  the  property  of 
Scott  of  Harden,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Kers  of  Little- 
dean, a  branch  of  the  Roxburghe  family.  The  views 
from  and  around  the  Tower  are  extremely  beautiful.  To 
the  west  are  some  romantic  ravines,  having  their  sides 
richly  clothed  with  diversified  coppicewood.  The  Tweed 
here  forms  a  beautiful  island,  and  at  a  little  distance  its 
banks,  ornamented  with  brushwood,  the  sweetbriar,  and 
furze-blossom,  rise  suddenly  to  a  considerable  height. 
Two  miles  to  the  north  of  Mertoun  is  Smailholm  Tower, 
celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  immortal  poem  of 
the  "  Eve  of  Saint  John  ;"  and  the  character  of  its  sce- 
nery is  beautifully  developed  in  one  of  his  preliminary 
epistles  to  Marmion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  childhood, 
resided  at  Sandyknowe,  within  a  qurrter  of  a  mile  of 
Smailholm  Tower,  with  his  grandmother  on  the  father's 
side.  The  farm  of  Sandyknowe  had  been  occupied  by 
Sir  Walter's  grandfather,  under  a  lease  from  his  relative, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.*     Smailholm  Tower  stands  in  a 

stoun.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this,  is  the  village  of  Eckford, 
also  on  the  right.  Farther  on  is  Moss  Tower,  once  a  plnce  of 
strength,  belonging  to  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  upon  the  left  ii 
Kckford  kirk.  The  road  crosses  the  small  river  Kale,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  is  some  romantic  scenery ;  and  two  miles  in  advance 
is  the  village  of  Highton.    A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  is  Spring- 

woodpark  (Sir Douglas,  Bart.)  upon  the  left.    The  road  now 

crosses  the  Tweed,  and  enters  the  town  of  Kelso. 

*  No  apology  is  necessary  for  inserting  the  following  extract  from 
tlie  Dumfries  Courier  ;— 

^^  Having  passed  a  few  days  at  Sandyknowe,  I  had  au  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  particulars  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  visit  to 
that  romantic  scene  of  his  infancy.  He  was  accompanied  by  5Ir. 
T.  the  celebrated  artist,  and  Mr.  C  the  publisher.  It  was  only  a 
week  or  two  before  he  set  out  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,' in 
search  of  lost  health.  After  walking  round  the  rocky  and  ridgy 
hill,  supported  by  his  two  friends,-f"  and  having  pointed  out  to  them 
what  was  remarkable  in  the  old  tower  and  its  vicinity,  he  entered, 

+  These  two  friends  were  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  CadelL 
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very  devated  Bitaation,  and  u  (seen  at  a  diatanoe  of  many 
milaB ;  it  is  aarrounded  by  wild  rocksi  and  b  diffieolt  <» 

in  their  company,  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr.  Stewart.    Ite 
Stewart^  who  had  seen  Sir  Walter  in  his  prime,  was  fordUyitradk 
with  his  worn  and  enfeebled  appearance  ;  he  seemed  bowsd  donm 
with  disease  and  decay.    On  entering  the  apartment,  he  obaarfad 
to  Mrs.  Stewart,  with  ehaiacteristio  naio«M,  that  she  was  reesl^ 
ing  into  her  house  three  very  different  eharaetegn    an  artist^  a 
.iKx^cseller,  and  a  bookmaker.    Spealdng  of  Sandlyknowe,  lis  aaid» 
with  considerable  emotion, '  I  love  San^yknowe  well ;  evenr  gngr 
rock,  and  every  green  knowe,  is  familiar  to  me  ;  I  have  ijiown 
them  firein  a  boy.    I  was  sent  out  here  to  ^,  but  Profideiiea  has 
had  more  for  me  to  do.'    One  of  Mr.  Stewart*s  daoi^iteiai  a  lire" 
ly  girl  of  fourteen,  sitting  near  lum,  he  suddenly  looked  in  tiiefMflk 
kuned  her,  and  caressing  her  with  his  hand,  kindly  aaldy '  ToqH 
be  a  braw  lass  when  I  am  no  muckle  worth.*    .Th«re  was  an  air 
of  melancholy  and  dejection  in  his  whole  manner,  and  in  moal  a£ 
his  observations,  he  evidently /?&  that  he  was  pa^dng  his  last  irkifc 
to  Sandyknowe.    He  spoke,  as  was  usual,  of  his  graiidfiU]ier  and 
gi^andmother-.-'  the  gudeman  and  the  gndewife^'  as  they  wen  oom- 
monly  called— 4uid  again  and  again  he  tenderiy  mentioned  all  tha 
kind  old  guardians  of  his  youth.    On  Mrs.  Stewart  dBGning  hlgn  a 
refreshment,  he  archly  shook  his  head,  and  refosed  the  proftiaa 
cup,  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  stem  order  of  the  physidaiu^  who 
would  allow  liim,  he  said,  *  de*il  a  drap.'     After  sitting  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  conversing  with  the  inmates  of  the  house,  in  which  a 
keen  sense  of  his  melancholy  situation  was  seen  mingled  with  that 
iine  vein  of  humour  which  formed  such  a  charming  feature  in  his 
character,  he  rose  to  depart.     He  left  the  house  and  premises  in 
visible  emotion ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  borne  away  from  Sandyknowe, 
never  to  visit  it  more. 

"  Sandyknowe,  and  its  interesting  tower,  have  already  become 
objects  of  attraction  to  tourists  on  the  Tweed.  In  the  sununer  and 
autumo,  I  have  been  informed,  pilgrims  of  every  description,  from 
the  solitary  pedestrian,  carrying  his  coat  bundle- wise  over  his  back, 
to  the  traveller  in  a  coroneted  carriage,  hasten  to  visit  the  favour- 
ite tower  of  our  immortal  countryman." 

After  the  foregoing  interesting  extract  from  Mr.  M'Diaimid's 
paper,  it  is  but  justice  to  add  the  testimony  of  one  other  of  the 
persons  present  on  this  occasion  (6th  August,  1831),  who  assures 
us,  that  although  the  great  author  was  decidedly  feeble  in  his  gait 
compared  to  his  former  vigour,  there  was  no  air  of  melancholy  in 
his  manner,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  felt  that  this  was 
his  last  visit  to  xMr.  Stewart's  farm  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
merry,  and  there  was  some  cause  for  merriment,  occasioned  by  the 
language  and  manner  of  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Stewart^s,  whose  con- 
duct again  and  again  convulsed  Sir  "Walter  and  his  friends  with 
laughter.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  not  told  this ;  but  it  was  so  continu- 
ous as  to  leave  no  time  for  melancholy,  or  the  appearance  of  it. 
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access,  and  in  olden  times  must  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable. From  Littledean  the  road  continues  eastward 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  through  a  most  inter- 
esting and  highly  improved  coi^ntry,  afiPording  an  endless 
variety  of  captivating  views.  Six  miles  from  Lessuden 
is  Makerstoun  (Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  Macdougal,  Bart.) 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  finely  situate  amidst 
stately  trees  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  garden  is  kept  in 
fine  order,  and  the  conservatory  contains  many  rare  and 
curious  plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 

On  the  right  the  tourist  passes  the  remains  of  the  once 
famous  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  in  ancient  times  the  firequent 
scene  of  contest  between  the  Scots  and  English :  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  seen  a  holly-tree,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  James  II.  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  piece  of  artillery.  Proceeding  forward,  and  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  Teviot,  a  most  interesting  view  opens 
suddenly  of  Fleurs  Castle,  the  old  Castle  of  Roxburgh, 
and  the  town  and  bridge  of  Kelso.  The  tourist  then 
crosses  the  Teviot  by  a  bridge,  having  Springwoodpark 
(Sir Douglas,  Bart.)  on  the  right,  and  approaches 

KELSO, 

the  view  of  which  is  most  imposing.  It  is  pleasantly 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
in  a  fine  plain,  and  near  to  the  fertile  tract  of  country 
called  the  Merse,  which  extends  from  Nenthorn  down- 
ward to  Berwick.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this 
neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with  wood  and  water,  and 
is  adorned  with  all  that  wealth,  taste,  and  industry  can 
bestow.  Kelso  was  three  times  burnt  down  by  the  Eng- 
lisli.  In  1684,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  accidental 
fire,  and  again  nearly  so  about  eighty  years  ago.  It  is 
now  a  handsome  town,  containing  a  spacious  square  or 
market-place,  in  which  stand  the  town-house  and  many 
elegant  houses  and  shops.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed 
was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  river  in  797, 
but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  an  elegant  plan.  The 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  as  lay  proprietor  of  the  lands  and 
Abbey  of  Kelso,  is  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  the  town  was 
governed  by  a  baron-bailie  appointed  by  his  Grace,  and 
fifteen  stentmasters.     The  population  of  the  parish  is 


Kdio  te  a  sort  of  proTlncial  capita  ud  there  is  inQeb 
elegance  iathestyle  of  liTing  of  itiinhabitaiits.  It  hat 
extent  •choob  for  the  edneatioii  of  yoath  $  and  th^ 
has  recently  been  totaMished  a  school  of  arts  for  the  In* 
stmction  of  mechanics.  There  are  three  puUic  snbsoiip- 
tion  libraries,  one  of  which,  the  **  Kdso  LfbrneyJ!'  has 
been  established  thirty  years,  and  contains  an  eztraslne 
collection  of  the  best  works  in  Enriish  literature*  The 
Caledonian  Hunt  sometimes  meets  nere^  on  which  ooeap 
>sion  balls  and  assemblies  are  held. 

The  principal  trade  is  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  the 
dressing  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins;  hats,  shoes,  and  stoiAL- 
ings,  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  *  Being 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  country,  Kdso  carriee 
on  a  good  inland  trade.  It  has  a  weekly  maifat  on  FH« 
day,  and  four  annual  fairs ;  that  called  St.  Jameses  <m 
the  5th  of  August,  is  the  greatest  fair  next  to  St  Bos- 
well's  in  the  south  of  Scotluid.  The  coach  firom  Edin- 
burgh to  London,  by  Comhill,  passes  through  the  town ; 
and  there  is  daily  communication  with  Edinbnigh  by 
stage-coaches.  The  rail-road  fh>m  Berwick,  when  exe- 
cuted, cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  advantage  to  Kelso, 
and  to  the  country  around. 

Kelso  Abbey  is  well  deserving  of  attention  for  its  ve- 
nerable antiquity,  and  the  purity  of  its  Saxon  architec- 
ture. It  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1128,  who  planted 
it  with  monks  from  Tyrone  in  France.  The  Abbey  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  endowed  with 
immense  possessions  and  privileges.  The  north  and  south 
aisles,  having  each  two  round  towers,  still  remain,  as  also 
two  sides  of  the  centre  tower,  now  only  70  feet  high. 
The  pillars  are  clustered,  the  arches  circular,  and  in  all 
its  parts  it  is  of  that  plain  undecorated  style  called  Saxon, 
or  early  Norman,  so  prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion. This  Abbey  frequently  suffered  by  the  hostile  in- 
cursions of  the  English,  and  was  demolished  in  1569,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  At  this  period  it  passed 
by  grant,  with  all  its  possessions,  to  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh. 

The  only  son  of  King  David  I.  and  many  other  illus- 
trious persons,  were  interred  in  Kelso  Abbey ;  and  it 
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was  here  that  Henry  III.  of  England  and  his  Queen  met 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  and  his  Queen,  on  whick 
occasion  great  pomp  and  splendour  was  displayed.  In 
1460,  James  III.  was  crowned  in  Kelso  Abbey. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  Fleurs,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  stood  the 
antient  burgh  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  not  a  vestige  re- 
3uains  save  the  massive  ruins  of  its  celebrated  castle,  which 
occupy  a  lofty  knoll  of  an  oblong  form,  precipitous  on 
all  sides.  Roxburgh  Castle  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance,  being  considered  one  of  the  chief  bul- 
warks of  the  kingdom.     In  the  wars  between  Scotland 
and  England,  it  frequently  changed  masters.     David  I. 
made  Roxburgh  Castle  his  residence  during  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Alexander  I.     In  1239»  Alexander  II.  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  Mary  de  Couci  in  this  Castle, 
and  here  Alexander  III.  was  born,  4th  September  1241. 
Ill  1282,  the  marriage  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
■was  celebrated  here  with  great  pomp.     In  1296,  King 
Edward  I.  reduced  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  where  he 
continued  several  days  with  his  army.     In  1313,  it  was 
carried  by  escalcade  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  brave 
companion  in  arms  of  Robert  Bruce.     In  1332,  Baliol 
alienated  the  town  and  Castle  of  Roxburgh  to  Edward 
III.  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.     In  1342, 
it  was  gallantly  recovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl ;  and  in  1356, 
Baliol  here  made  a  formal  surrender  of  his  crown  to  Ed- 
ward III.    The  latter  monarch  twice  celebrated  his  birth- 
day in  this  Castle. 

In  1460,  James  II.  having  taken  the  townofRox- 
burgii  by  assault  and  destroyed  it,  laid  siege  to  the  Castle, 
but  was  killed  on  the  3d  of  August  by  the  bursting  of  a 
pioce  of  ordnance ;  a  large  holly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed  marks  the  spot  where  the  monarch  fell.     The 
(^ueen  seeing  the  army  disheartened,  addressed  its  lead- 
ci's,  and  told  them  that  James  was  but  one  man ;  that 
she  would  soon  give  them  another  king,  her  son  James 
J II.  who  arrived  next  day  in  the  camp,  and  who  was 
crowned  at  Kelso  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ag(».     This 
ji<;roic  u(l(h'css  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  armv. 
and  ill  a  few  days  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  suV- 


■  *lt  a. 

Mnder^  Froni  that  period  the  daatte  faki  remained  Id 
raiDg,  aithoQgh  it  was  partiaOy  reiNured  by  tii6  EngBih 
Protector/Somersetyiii  t547. 

From  an  eminence  called  Pinnadehill,  on  tiie  BoUtfaE 
bank  of  the  rivdr,  the  country  is  seen  to  great  adTaittag&r 
In  front  is  the  town  in  a  low  valley^;  immediately  aroiUMi 
it,  to  the  north,  the  ground  rises  into  terraces ;  iHule 
fields,  woods,  and  seats,  gradually  ascend  above  eMk 
other  to  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,*  and  form  a  land* 
scape  which,  for  richness  and  variety,  is  scarcely  to  be 
eqiudled.    To  the  eastward  are  the,  Woodens,  wim  HMt 
finely  sloping  banks  and  the  romantic  wat^rfidl' called 
Wooden-Linn.    In  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  6f  the 
town  is  the  entrance  to  Fleurs  Palace^  the  seat  of  tfia 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  situate  on  a  rising  grqimd  about « 
mile  distant,  having  a  beautiful  lawn  in  firont  deacemUng 
to  the  river,  and  environed  on  three  sides  by  nugeirtie 
trees.    The  garden  is  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  great 
taste*    The  greenhouses  contain  a  choice  collection  of 
rare  and  valuable  plants.    The  palace  has  an  air  of  great 
magnificence,  and  commands  many  interesting  prospects. 
A  fine  view  of  Roxburgh  Castle  may  he  had  from  the 
spot  where  King  James  11.  fell.     To  the  north  of  Kelso, 
about  two  miles,  is  the  superb  mansion  of  Newton  Don 
(Sir  William  Don,  Bart.),  and  two  miles  farther,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  Stitchel,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Bart ;  both  these  houses  command  rich  and  extensive 
views  of  the  surrounding  country.     Above,  and  crown- 
ing the  ridge  of  hills,  is  Home  Byres,  a  remarkable  rocky 
eminence,  so  called  from  its  crag  having  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  houses.     To  the  east  of  these  are  the  ruins  of 
Home  Castle,  once  an  important  Border  fortress,  and  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  ;  from  its 
elevated  situation,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  in  all  directions.     The  Queen  of  James  II.  so- 
journed here  during  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  1460 ; 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  it  was  taken  by  Somerset,  1 547-8  ; 
the  Scots  obtained  possession  of  it  in  the  following  year, 
but  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1570. 
In  1651,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  one  of  Cromwell's 
commanders  ;  and  being  summoned  to  surrender,  the  go* 
vernor  answered  in  rhyme, 

'*  I,  Willie  Wastle,  stand  finn  in  my  castle,*'  &c. 
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nor  did  he  yield  until  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  It  in 
about  five  miles  north  of  Kelso.  Three  miles  westward 
of  Home  Castle  is  Mellerstain,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
and  thriving  plantations,  the  fine  seat  of  George  Baillie» 
Esq.  of  Jerviswood.  Its  situation  is  delightful,  and  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kelso,  is  the  village  of 
Ednam  ;  on  the  road  to  it  lies  Broomlands  (James  Innes, 
Esq.  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh),  near  to  which  is 
Kelso  race-course.  Ednam  is  the  birth-place  of  Thom- 
son the  poet,  near  to  which  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  Seasons^  upon  which  his  fame  and  cha- 
racter as  an  author  chiefly  rest,  are  the  most  descriptive 
poems  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in  any  language ;  and 
the  harmony  of  his  numbers  has  been  universally  and 
justly  admired. 

Leaving  Kelso,  the  road  proceeds  by  Hendersyde 

Park,  ( Waldie,  Esq.),  down  the  north  bank  of  the 

Tweed ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  is  the  village  of 
Sprouston,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river ;  a  mile  be- 
yond this,  it  crosses  the  Eden  ;  and  half  a  mile  farther, 
enters  Berwickshire,  or  the  Merse.  At  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  is  the  village  of  Birgham,  where  was  concluded, 
in  1 290,  the  famous  treaty  between  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners and  those  of  Edward  1.  of  England,  by  which 
the  independence  of  Scotland  was  compromised.   On  the 

right  is  Laughton-House  ( Nisbet,  Esq.)    "The  road 

now  passes  Ayton  Hall  ( Cockbum^  Bart,  on  the 

north,  and  Carham  Church,  with  Carham  Hall,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  now  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Scotland  and  England.  A  mile  and  a  half 
farther,  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins 
of  Wark  Castle,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions.    A  mile  beyond  this,  upon  the  left,  is  Hirsel,  the 

seat  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  and  on  the  right.  Lees  (- 

Marjoribanks,  Bart.)  The  road  now  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leet,  and  enters 


COLDSTREAM, 

an  agreeable  town,  well  situate  for  business,  and  con- 
taining about  3000  inhabitants.     The  roads  to  England, 
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Berwidt,  Edaa»  Dunae,  and  the  grafK  London  road  to 
Edinbm^  pass  througii  it  Aoeiendy  there  was  hore-a 
priory  orthe  Cistertiaii  order,  founded  I^Cknqpatrick,  Earl 
of  Marehi  and  his  Countess*  Here  Gmeral  Monk  fixed 
his  head-quarten  before  he  marched  Into  Fr^g'^ftA  to 
restore  Charles  IL,  and  here  he  raised  the  regimeiift  of 
foot  that  is  still  called  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  oon* 
sequence  of  its  proximity  to  Eng^d*  Coldstream  is  eebf 
brated  in  the  same  way  as  Gretna-Green.  In  the  prinr 
cipal  inn  here,  Lord  Brougham  was  married.  To  tlia 
east  of  the  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riTer,  la  Lennel 
House,  (Earl  of  Haddington.) 

Passing  from  Coldstream  into  the  palatinate  of  Dor^ 
ham,  by  a  bridge  of  seven  archesacross  the  Tweed,*  tlMi 
tourist,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  arriTes  at  the  village  of 
Comhill,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  ComhiU  Hovse^, 

( CoUingwood,  Esq.)     About  three  mUes  fiurther* 

on,  is  Tillmouth  upon  the  right ;  beyond  tiiis  the  load 
crosses  the  river  Till,  and  upon  tiiie  left  is  Twnel  Castle, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Kr  Fraiuni 
Blake,  Bart.  In  the  house  opposite  to  the  Castle  are 
some  fine  paintings ;  beneath  the  Castle  is  stUl  standing 
the  ancient  bridge  by  which  the  main  body  of  the  English 
crossed  the  Till  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  The  glen 
is  very  romantic.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed 
is  Milne-Graden  (Admiral  Sir  David  Milne.) 

Three  miles  farther  on,  to  the  left^  is  the  village  of 
Norham,  and  near  to  it,  upon  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of 
Norham  Castie,  situate  on  a  steep  and  inaccessible  bank 
overhanging  the  Tweed.  The  description  of  this  castle, 
as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  strength,  with  which  the  poem 
o^  Marmion  opens,  must  be  famUiar  to  all.  It  was  built 
in  1121  by  Flamberg,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Durham; 
and  upon  his  death  was,  along  with  the  town,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  David  I.  of  Scotland.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1164,  and  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  1174,  and  given  to 
William  de  Neville.  Several  conferences  were  held  here 
between  King  John  of  England  and  William  the  Lion 


*  There  is  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  Ber« 
wick,  but  it  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  The  one  we  have 
chosen  is  generally  preferred. 
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of  Scotland,  relating  to  the  claim  made  by  the  latter  to 
the  northern  counties  of  England. 

But  Norham  Castle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first 
disclosure  by  Edward  I.  in  1291,  of  his  ambitious  designs 
against  the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish  ba- 
rons, after  the  death  of  their  monarch,  Alexander  III. 
having  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  the  claims 
of  the  different  competitors  to  the  crown,  met  him  at  the 
Castle  of  Norham,  where  he  had  assembled  a  numerous 
array.  Being  now  in  the  power  of  the  crafty  monarch, 
they  were  surprised  to  hear,  from  the  mouth  of  Edward*8 
chief  justiciary,  that  he  was  entitled  to  determine  the 
dispute,  not  in  consequence  of  the  reference  made  to  him, 
but  as  lord  paramount  of  the  kingdom.  The  barons  an- 
swered only  by  theif  silence ;  upon  which  they  were  told 
to  assemble  at  Upsetlington,  now  Ladykirk,  and  consider 
his  pretensions  and  his  proofs  in  support  of  them.  The 
result  is  well  known.  The  competitors  readily  acceded 
to  the  monstrous  claim  set  up  by  Edward ; — ^the  barons, 
moved  with  indignation,  would  make  no  direct  admission, 
but  being  unprepared  for  resistance,  they  consented  to 
entrust  the  English  king  with  the  custody  of  the  whole 
fortresses  in  Scotland,  that  he  might  give  effect  to  his 
decision.  Hence  arose  those  desolating  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  were  terminated  centuries  after- 
wards by  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

Ladykirk,  where  this  conference  took  place,  was  built 
by  James  IV.  to  commemorate  his  preservation  in  cross- 
ing the  Tweed  during  a  flood.  In  his  emergency  he 
vowed  to  build  a  church  to  the  Virgin  if  she  would  save 
him ;  he  dedicated  it  to  "  Our  Lady,"  hence  Ladykirk, 
one  of  the  few  which  survived  the  Reformation.  The 
ford  here  was  the  chief  one  for  the  English  and  Scots 
armies  before  the  bridge  of  Berwick  was  built,  and  Nor- 
ham Castle  commands  this  passage  on  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  Tweed. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  Norham  Castle  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Scots,  who  raised  two  forts  against  it,  one 
at  the  Church,  the  other  at  Upsetlington ;  but  it  was 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
its  governor.  In  1 5 1 3,  it  surrendered  to  James  IV.  who, 
after  demolishing  its  outworks,  and  ravaging  the  country 


-roandy  took  up  a  position  at  FlDddon,  fix  niBei  distant 
near  the  river  Till,  where  was  fought,  <mi  the  9th  (^Sep- 
tember 1513»  that  &tal  battle^  in  whieh  he  ftli  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility.  The  Scottish  wtmy  was  pkoed«a 
Flodden  ridge,  and  the  English  at  Barmoorwood,  oviihe 
qpposite  side  of  the  TilL  In  the  moming  the  Ebrilsk ' 
mased  the  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge,  and  thefar  rear  ly  a 
ford  a  mile  higher  up,  and  drew  np  with  thehr  reir  to^ha 
Tweed  and  facing  the  Scots,  who,  setting  Are  to  their 
tents,  roshed  down  under  cover  of  the  smoke  to  seeore 
the  eminence  on  which  Brankstone  is  built.  Surrey  odm-^ 
manded  the  English  centre,  his  two  sons  the  ri^it,  Stea- 
ley  the  left,  and  Lord  Dacre  the  horse  reserve.  HunHey 
commanded  the  Scots  left,  which  at  first  gained  soma 
advantage,  but  the  Borderers  began  to  founder,  when  tiie 
left  division  of  the  English  attacked  the  Scots,  and  foot- 
ing their  right  under  Lennox  and  Argyll,  ieO  on  /tin 
centre,  which  was  already  pressed  hard  by  Surrey.  Night 
sepanU;ed  the  combatants, — the  Scots  lost  lO^OOO^  and 
the  English  about  6000  men.  A  full  view  of  the  field 
may  be  got  from  a  hillock  behind  the  position  of  tiie 
English  right  wing.  An  UDhewn  stone,  called  the  King^s 
Stone,  marks  the  place  where  the  King  fell. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Norham  is  Homcliff  House, 

( Alder,  Esq.)  and  upon  the  north  aide  of  the  river  is 

Paxton  House  ( Home,  Esq.)  which  contains  a  valu« 

able  collection  of  paintings.  Between  these  seats,  at 
Norham  Fort,  is  the  celebrated  Union  Chain  Bridge  across 
the  river  Tweed,  about  five  miles  above  Berwick,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Captain  S.  Brown,  R.  N.  It 
forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.* 

*  This  elegant  structure  was  completed  in  July*  1820 ;  it  is  18 
feet  in  width,  and  368  feet  ia  length,  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  suspension  being  no  less  than  432  feet.  The  platform, 
or  road-way,  is  suspended  at  the  height  of  27  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  when  in  its  state  of  summer  water.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  bridge,  between  the  poiats  of  suspension,  is  estimated 
a.t  800  tons.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  this  was  the  first  sus« 
pension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain,  calculated  for  the  passage 
of  loaded  carriages.  It  does  the  highest  credit  to  its  ingenioua 
projector,  Captain  Brown,  by  whom  it  was  executed  at  an  expense 
of  about  £5000.  The  trustees  for  this  bridge,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  with  a  becoming  liberality,  presented  that  gentle- 
man with  a  thousand  guineas  above  his  estimated  price. 

o2 
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At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  road  passes  Longridge 
House  (ColoDel  Ord)  on  the  right,  and  Mount  Pleasant 

( IVlurray,  Esq.)  on  the  left.   Two  miles  beyond  this, 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  is  New  Water  House, 

(^ Ord,  Esq.)  and  upon  the  right  are  the  village  of 

East  Ord  and  Ord  House  ( Grey,  Esq.)    A  mile  far- 

.  ther  on,  the  tourist  crosses  the  river  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  fifteen  arches,  and  enters  the  town  of 

BERWICK, 

distant  from  Kelso  23  miles,  and  from  Edinburgh  58 
miles.  It  is  situate  on  a  declivity  close  to  the  Tweed, 
and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  town  is  fortified  by  double  walls,  the  space  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  a  mound  of  earth,  so  thick 
and  broad  as  to  afford  a  delightful  promenade.  The 
ramparts  have  five  bastions,  with  double-retired  flanks, 
formerly  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
which  served  as  a  protection  to  the  harbour  and  town, 
which  had  five  gates. 

The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  town-house ;  this 
building  has  a  fine  portico,  and  a  spire  150  feet  high. 
The  High  Church  is  rather  elegant;  and  the  barracks  and 
Governor's  house  is  handsome  and  commodious.     The 
bridge  over  the  Tweed,  consisting  of  15  arches,  is  1160 
feet  in  length,  and  17  feet  in  breadth;  it  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  finished  till  1637)  and 
cost  nearly  £  1 5,000.    Great  quantities  of  salmon,  caught 
in  the  Tweed,  are  exported  from  Berwick  to  London; 
and  the  town  has,  besides,  a  considerable  trade  in  com. 
The  population  of  Berwick,  including  that  of  Tweed- 
mouth,  its  principal  suburb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
amounts  to   10,000.    Berwick  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and 
justices,  who  are  empowered  by  charter  to  hold  general 
quarter-sessions  for  the  trial  of  felonies  and  misdemean- 
ours ;  and  also  courts  of  jail-delivery  for  the  trial  of  ca- 
pital crimes.    The  corporation  has  extensive  possessions, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  £7000. 

The  history  of  Berwick  reaches  back  to  a  very  remote 
period,  and  is  full  of  warlike  incidents.  About  the  year 
880,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes,  from  whom  it 
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was  wrested  by  the  Scots.  In  1099f  Edgar,  Kiiu^  of  Scot* 
land,  granted  it  to  Carilepho^  Bishop  of  Dnraam  $  bnt 
he  afterwards  resumed  Uie  grant,  in  oonseqnence  ct 
Flamberg,  the  successor  of  UariIq>ho,  having  made  a 
plundering  incursion  into  his  kingdom.  David  L  the 
brother  of  Edgar,  established  a  tribunal  here  caDed^  The 
Court  of  the  Four  Burghs,"  which  had  the  power  <Mf 
determining  all  appeals  from  other  burghs,  and  wmkmb* 
posed  of  the  King's  CbamberkuDy  aiMl  Comniswoners 
from  Berwick,  Roxbui^h,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirlin|^  who 
met  annually  at  Haddington.  This  singular  court  was 
the  origin  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  one  of  the  moat 
important  political  institutions  of  Scotland  now  ezistiqg. 
Berwick  was  one  of  the  four  fortified  towns  deliverad 
up  to  the  English  in  1174,  as  the  ransom  of  Williaoi 
the  Lion,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Richard  L  In  tibe 
reign  of  King  John,  it  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
English ;  and  in  1296  it  was  besieged  by  Edward  L  w1m>, 
afl;^  a  brave  resistance  by  the  garrison,  took  the  place  liy 
storm ;  in  the  same  year  he  convened  tiie  estates  of  Soot- 
land  in  the  Castle  of  Berwick,  when  they  sumbitted  to 
his  pretended  claim  of  sovereignty.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  Stirling  in  1297,  the  town  was  taken  by 
Wallace ;  but  the  castle  held  out  until  it  was  reliev^ 
by  Edward.  In  1318,  Berwick  surrendered  to  Robert 
Bruce ;  and  in  the  year  following  it  was  assaulted  by 
the  English  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  was  so  ably  de- 
fended by  Walter,  the  High  Steward,  that  they  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  after  sustaining  great  loss. 

In  1333,  Berwick  was  again  besieged  by  Edward  III. 
who  was  forced  by  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  gar- 
rison to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  the  garrison  obtained  a  truce  by 
agreeing  to  surrender  the  place  at  the  expiry  of  twenty 
days,  provided  the  succours  expected  from  the  Regeivt 
Douglas  did  not  arrive  within  that  period.  Douglas 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was  defeated,  July  19, 
1 833,  at  Halidon  Hill,  two  miles  west  from  Berwick, 
upon  which  the  town  and  castle  surrendered. 

In  1355,  Berwick  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  March ;  but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the 
English.    During  the  truce  which  was  afterwards  con- 
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eluded  between  the  two  kiDgdoms,  the  Cdstle  of  Ber« 
wick  was  surprised  and  taken  by  40  lawless  Scotsmen, 
who  maintained  it  for  eight  days  against  an  army  com* 
manded  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1461,  Ber- 
wick was  ceded  to  the  Scots  by  Henry  VI. :  but  in 
1482  it  was  restored  to  the  English.  Since  then  it  has 
remained  subject  to  England,  without  being  formally 
incorporated  with  it,  forming,  politically,  a  distinct  ter- 
ritory. 

There  were  formerly  in  Berwick  many  religious  houses, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remains.  On  an  elevated  mount 
close  to  the  town  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
castle ;  there  were  two  raised  causeways  as  the  means 
of  approach,  and  several  outworks.  About  400  yards 
north-east  of  this  mount,  stands  an  antient  exploratory 
tower,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  this  tower  was  hung  a  bell,  the  ringing 
of  which  gave  notice  to  the  garrison  of  the  approadb  of 
an  enem3\ 

The  road  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  proceeds  through 
a  tract  of  country  possessing  few  romantic  beauties,  bit 
extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  singularly 
deficient  in  streams  and  rivers,  and  is  scantily  orna- 
mented with  wood,  excepting  around  the  mansions  of 
the  great  proprietors ;  nor  has  it  many  hedgerows,  the 
proprietors  and  farmers  generally  preferring  stone  walls 
for  fences. 

Leaving  Berwick,  the  road  passes  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle,  Castlegate  toll-bar,  and  several  farms  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Berwick ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles  it  reaches  Lamberton  toll-bar,  upon  the 
confines  of  the  liberties  of  Berwick.  Here,  as  at  Gretna 
Green  upon  the  south-western  march,  fugitive  lovers 
from  England  are  occasionally  united  in  the  bands  of 
matrimony.  Beyond  this  place  is  the  extensive  estate  of 
Lamuerton  M]!o.onel  Renton),  within  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  Lamberton,  now  united  to  Mor- 
dington.  Here  the  Scottish  Commissioners  received 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  who  was  married  by 
proxy  at  Windsor  in  1503,  to  James  IV.  and,  according 
to  the  marriage  treaty,  was  to  be  delivered  to  Commie- 
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liionen  at  this  cliiireh»  free  of  ezpeiife*  Thit  mtrringie 
paved  the  way  for  the  happy  union  of  the  two  Crowns. 
Four  miles  &rther  on,  a  road  goes  o^  on  the  lefty  lor 
the  town  of  Dunsey  eleven  miles  distant  The  toinrist 
now  crosses  the  river  £ye»  and  enters  the  Tilhge  of 
Ayton,  pleasantly  sitaate  on  its  northern  bank^  where 
once  stood  a  castle^  which  was  taken  by  the  Bail  of 
Surrey  in  1498.  Ayton  House  (T.  J.  Fordyoe,  Esq.)  is 
situate  to  the  right  of  the  village,  where  a  road  stnke» 
off  to  the  village  and  harbour  of  Eyemouth^  at  the  moiith 
of  the  Eye,  two  mUes  distant.  Proceeding  north-west, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  tourist,  at  the  ilfatiiiicie 
of  half  a  mile,  passes  on  the  left  the  village  of  Restoi^ 
and  a  road  turns  off,  on  the  right,  to  the  town  of  CpUU 
ingham,*  distant  about  three  miles.    At  the  distanoe  of 

*  Coldingham  Is  a  burg^  of  buony,  sitiuite  about  a  mOs  frost 
the  sea.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  remaois  of  its  SMBistMj,  of 
which  Abb  or  Ebbs,  sister  to  Oswy,  King  of  Northmnbeiiuid^wni 
Abbess  in  661.  In  660,  Etheldreda,  Queen  of  Noithiin)beiiu4| 
be(»me  a  nun  of  this  house.  In  780,  the  Danes  invaded  the  cnast^ 
and  the  nuns  cut  off  their  own  noses  and  Iqps,  to  prevent  frrthsr 
scathe  from  the  invadenu— Peftfum/.  In  875*  Ebbs,  danghter  of 
King  Alfred,  was  Abbess,  from  whom  St.  Abb's  Head  received  its 
name.  In  1098,  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  King  Edg^,  in 
honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  fiUed  with  Benedictine  monks  from 
Durham.  In  1220,  William  Drax,  a  monk  of  Durham,  having 
been  ejected  from  the  office  of  prior,  set  fire  to  the  church  and 
offices  in  a  Rt  of  revenge.  In  1554,  the  English  having  seized  this 
priory,  and  fortified  the  church  and  steeple,  were  besieged  in  it  by 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  feeble  governor  of  the  kingdom^  who  retired 
in  a  panic,  when  his  army  dispersed. 

Some  detached  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  this  celebrated  prio- 
ry. Several  years  ago,  in  taking  down  a  tower  at  the  soiith-west 
comer,  there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  which  appears 
from  several  circumstances  to  have  been  immuredr-^  victim  to 
the  cruelty  of  monastic  discipline. 

North-east  of  the  village  about  two  miles,  is  the  remarkable  and 
lofty  promontory  called  St.  Abb's  Head,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  German  Ocean ;  upon  its  summit  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  and  also  of  a  chapel  built  by  the  lady 
Abb  or  Ebba,  who  was  canonized  for  her  piety. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  parish,  upon  an  inaccessible 
rock  rising  from  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Fast  Castle.  It  was 
one  of  the  ancient  fortresses  of  the  Earls  of  Home,  and  later,  in 
the  time  of  James  YI.  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  celebrated  Lo- 
|ran  of  Restalrigt  who,  long  after  his  death,  was  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, condemned,  and  his  estates  forfeited. 
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other  two  miles,  is  Houndwood  House  (Mrs.  Coulson) ; 
on  the  right,  a  little  farther,  Houndwood  Inn,  and  one 
mile  beyond,  Renton  Inn;  another  mile.  Grant's  Jno, 
where  a  road  branches  off  upon  the  left  to  Dunse^  which 
is  eight  miles  distant. 

A  mile  and  a  half  farther  the  road  crosses  the  Pease- 
burn,  and  proceeds  for  another  mile  and  a  hal^  having 
the  beautiful  woods  of  Penmanshiel  on  the  right ;  it  then 
crosses  a  rivulet,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  ce- 
lebrated Peaths,  or  Pease  Bridge,  which  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  a  visit,  being  123  feet  in  height,  300  feet  in  length, 
and  only  fifteen  feet  wide.  This  singular  and  stupen- 
dous structure  consists  of  four  arches,  and  was  erected 
in  1786.  It  is  thrown  over  a  romantic  woody  glen  or 
chasm,  in  some  places  160  feet  deep,  through  which  the 
rivulet  runs.  The  banks  are  so  steep  that  they  can  only 
be  descended  by  paths  winding  in  an  oblique  direction. 
This  chasm  was  one  of  the  strong  passes  defending  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  road  now  passes  the  ancient 
tower  of  Cockburnspath,  (a  corruption  of  Coldbrand- 
spatb),  supposed  to  be  the  Ravenswood  Castle  of  the 
Novell  of  which  Fast  Castle  is  the  Wolfs  Craig,  over- 
looking a  deep  ravine  which  it  was  evidently  designed 
to  defend.  This  castle  belongs  to  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart, 
of  Dunglass,  and  consists  of  a  small  but  strong  square 
tower,  having  a  circular  staircase  in  the  soUth-west  angle. 
Adjoining  its  south  side  is  a  gate  with  a  circular  arch, 
with  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings  and  ruins.  The 
Earl  of  March  possessed  this  castle  and  that  of  Dunbar. 
James  III.  having  proposed  to  Parliament  to  annex  to 
the  Crown  the  earldoms  of  March  and  Annandale,  with 
the  baronies  of  Coldbrandspath  and  Dunbar,  the  Bor- 
derers, apprehensive  of  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  raised 
the  rebellion  which  cost  the  monarch  his  life.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  the  village  of  Cockburnspath. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  village,  on  approaching  the 
sea-shore,  the  road  crosses,  by  Dunglass  Bridge,  the  Dean 
or  Dunglass  Burn,  which  divides  Berwickshire  from  the 
county  of  Haddington,  or  East  Lothian,  and  passes  on 
the  left  Dunglass  House  (Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.),  situate 
amidst  beautiful  plantations.  It  is  an  elegant  structure, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  which  was  original- 


fy  a  strong  fortress  ofthe  Eorisof  Home^aiid  stiDgiTw 
the  title  of  Dnnglass  to  a  bnmdi  of  that  flunily.  After 
the  attainder  of  Home  in  1516»  it  appean  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Douglases.  When  SooMnet  destroyed  It  in 
1548,  it  was  in  possession  of  Sir  GeofgeDoofflast  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  afterwaids  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.  It  was  again  rriboilt  and  enivged. 
In  160%  James  VI.  on  his  way  to  Loodony  took  op  hia 
residence  in  it  with  his  whole  retinue^  and  he  was  i^gdn 
welcomed  to  it  on  his  return  in  1617;  but  it  seems  nerer 
to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  in  1640,  on 
which  occasion  the  Earl  of  Haddington  and  a  numb«r  of 
gentlemen  suffered  by  the  blowinir'up  of  the  powder  ma- 
gazine. A  mile  farther  on  is  ThreeirfaBdhffl-Honse  i 
and  one  mile  beyond  this,  on  the  left^Innarwick  CMdo 
in  ruins.  It  is  romantically  situate,  upon  Ji  rocky  enii« 
nence  overlooking  Wardy  Glen  t  on  the  ojqposite  sida 
of  the  glen  stands  Thornton  Tower,  which  was  taken 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  Somerset's  troops ;  and  a  mOa 
jarther  on  is  Thurston  (  — •  Hunteiv  Esq.),  also  <m  die 
left.  At  the  distance  of  another  mUe  is  the  Tillage  of 
East  Barns,  and  Barnyhill  (Sandylands,  Esq.),  on  the 
left.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther,  the  road  crosses  the 
stream  of  Broxburn  ;  and  passing  upon  the  right  Brox- 
mouth,  a  large  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  sur- 
rounded with  wood,  at  the  distance  of  another  mile  and 
a  half  enters  the  royal  burgh  of 


DUNBAR, 

thirty  miles  distant  from  Berwick,  and  eleven  from  Had- 
dington. The  principal  street  is  broad  and  spacious.  The 
only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  church,  erected 
some  years  ago.  It  contains  a  magnificent  marble  mo- 
nument to  Sir  George  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  most 
able  and  worthy  of  James  the  Sixth's  ministers.  The 
east  pier  of  the  present  harbour  was  begun  under  Crom- 
well; another  pier  on  the  west  has  been  lately  built. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  very  rocky  and  difficult, 
and  defended  by  a  battery  of  twelve  guns.  A  dry  dock 
has  lately  been  constructed.  Dunbar  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade;  the  population  is  about  5000.    To  the 
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north  of  the  town,  and  in  its  immediate  Yicinity,  is  Dun- 
bar-House,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale. 

Between  the  harbour  and  the  castle  is  a  remarkable 
range  of  columns,  of  a  red  gritstone,  stretching  out  to  sea; 
this  range  extends  about  200  yards  in  front,  and  rises  20 
feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  columns  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  their  form  is  angular ;  they 
are  jointed,  but  not  so  regularly  as  those  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  ;  the  septa  between  them  is  a  red  and  white 
sparry  matter,  veins  of  which  also  pervade  them  trans* 
versely.    This  range  is  called  the  Isle  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  Castle  of  Dunbar  is  of  great  antiquity*  It  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  burned  by  Kenneth  II.  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  in  1073  it  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  March. 
Its  ruins  stand  on  a  bold  and  projecting  reef  of  rocks, 
washed  by  the  sea.  Anciently  it  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable. Beneath  one  part  of  the  rock  is  a  large  cavern, 
with  a  passage  to  it  h'om  above,  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  dungeon.  On  the  other  side  are  two  natural  arches, 
through  which  the  tide  flowed.  Under  one  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  wall,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  postern 
for  the  admission  of  boats ;  through  this,  it  is  probable, 
the  brave  Alexander  Ramsay  reinforced  the  garrison  in 
1338,  when  it  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  successfully  defended  for  nearly  five  months 
by  Black  AgneSy  the  heroic  Countess  of  March.  In  this 
castle  Edward  II.  took  refuge  in  1314,  after  his  defeat 
at  Bannockburn  ;  in  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Murray 
took  and  demolished  it.*     In  1567,  Queen  Mary  and 

*  About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Dunbar,  and  nearly  three 
miles  east  from  North  Berwick,  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock  over- 
hanging the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  The  only  ap- 
proacli  to  it  is  from  the  west,  which  was  defended  by  moats  and 
))atteries.  The  strength  of  Tantallon  Castle  was  proverbial.  James 
V.  besieged  it  in  1527,  and  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the 
treachery  of  the  person  entrusted  with  its  defence  by  the  Elarl  of 
Angus.  In  1639,  it  was  demolished  by  the  Covenanters,  the  Mar- 
(juis  of  Douglas,  its  proprietor,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
1.  ;  and,  in  1G50,  it  was  again  reduced  and  rendered  untenable  by 
General  Monk. 

Two  miles  north  from  Tantallon  Castle,  and  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  May,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lies  the  Bass  laland. 


the  EaH  of  Bothwdl  marched  from  BttntiEDr  GaiMe 
an  army  of  his  dependeats  to  OnberryHilL  '  IBtiier 
also  he  retreated  after  theciqpitalatioii  by  the  Qn^iBiiy  and 
departed  from  it  into  perpetual  and  merited  etile.  It 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Regent  Morrmy. 

Near  the  town  of  Dnnbar  were  rooght  two  batfies; 
both  &tal  to  the  Scots ;  the  one  in  I2969  when  the  araiy 
of  Edward  I.  defeated  that  of  Baliol,  and  took  the  castle  i 
the  other  in  1 650,  when  the  Scots  army,  commadded-by 
Lesley;  was  routed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Had  the  Scot- 
tish general  been  suffered  to  act  upon  his  own  jnd|gniflDt» 
he  would  have  compelled  Cromwell^  whose  position  wiut 
bad,  to  surrender,  or  to  make  an  inglorious  retn^st  |  but 
the  counsels  of  fanatic  preachers  prevaUed.  Cromwdl^ 
seeing  the  Scots  descending  from  the  heights  where  Uidy  - 
were  stationed  to  offer  battle,  exclaim^,  nith  a  f(^<A 
founded  confidence,  *<  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  in- 
to our  hands !" 

The  road  beyond  Dunbar  leaves  the  coast,  on  both 
sides  of  which  the  country  between  Dnnbar  and  Had* 
dington,  eleven  miles,  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  fbr  its 
fertility  or  the  excellency  of  its  agriculture,  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  perhaps  excepted,^and  proceeding  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  passes  Lochend  House  (Sir  G.  War- 
render,  Bart.)  upon  the  left,  a  new  elegant  mansion,  which 
was  erected  in  1825,  and  is  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  Winterfield  (  Anderson,  £sq.),  upon  the 
right.    At  a  considerable  distance  on  the  left  are  Bower 

or  Rock,  rising  out  of  the  sea  to  the  stupendous  height  of  at  least 
400  feet ;  at  the  base  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
Bass  is  steep  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  by  a  narrow  en- 
trance on  the  south-west.  A  subterraneous  passage  runs  through 
the  rock  from  east  to  west,  which  may  be  traversed  at  ebb-tid«. 
About  halfway  up  the  rock  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel.  The 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
successor,  used  as  a  state  prison,  where  the  Covenanters  were  con- 
fined. 

This  picturesque  rock  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  numbers  of 
Solan  Greese  that  breed  upon  it.  The  best  season  for  visiting  the 
Bass  is  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  its  rocky  sides  are 
completely  covered  with  their  nests,  while  myriads  of  sea>fowl  ob- 
scure the  air  like  clouds.  It  also  contains  a  rabbit  warren,  and  af- 
fords pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  Tantallon  Castle  and  the  Bass  Is- 
land now  belong  to  Sir  H.  D.  Hamilton,  Bart,  of  North  Berwick. 
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Houses  ( Carfrae,  Esq.)  and  Spot  ( Sprott,  Esq.), 

situate  upon  a  precipitous  rock  in  a  romantic  glen,  af- 
fording delightful  views  of  the  Bass,  the  May,  and  the 
rich  coast  of  Lothian, 

About  a  mile  from  Dunbar,  situate  on  a  bay,  is  the 
small  village  of  Belhaven,  from  which  Lord  Belhaven 
takes  his  title,  and  where  there  is  a  manufactory  of  thread 
and  sail-cloth  ;  half  a  mile  farther  is  West  Barns,  where 
Avere  several  encampments  during  the  last  war.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  the  village  of  Beltonford  ;  on  the  right  are 
Hedderwick  House  (General  Hardy  man),  and  Symfield 
(Miss  Newton) ;  on  the  left  Belton  Place  (  Hay, 

Esq.)  and  Biel  (Mrs.  Ferguson  Nisbet.)  The  walks  in 
the  plantations  are  charming  and  extensive,  and  the  pro- 
prietor most  politely  allows  the  use  of  a  boat  upon  the 
lake,  which  is  several  miles  in  length,  and  also  the  pri- 
vilege of  perambulating  the  grounds.  There  is  nothing 
finer  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.     A  mile  farther,  on  the 

left,  is  Nineware  ( Bell,  Esq.),  and  at  some  distance, 

upon  the  right,  is  Tynningham  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Haddington.  This  noble  mansion  is  beautifully 
situate  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  extensive  woods  and  fine  gardens.  Here  a 
road  strikes  off  upon  the  right  to  North  Berwick,  dis- 
tant seven  miles.  Proceeding  onwards  about  a  mile, 
the  road  passes  Fantassie  (  Rennie,  Esq.)  upon  the 
right,  famed  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation  and  superiOT 
style  of  farming ;  and  half  a  mile  farther,  crosses  the 
river  Tyne  by  Linton  Bridge.  Beyond  the  village  of 
Linton,  on  the  right,  are  seen  Preston  church  and  village, 
and  Smeaton,  the  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hep- 
burn, Bart.  A  mile  farther,  on  the  left,  are  Upper  Hailes, 
and  Hailes  Castle,  (Miss  Dalrymple.) 

Hailes  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  situate  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  was  a  baronial  residence  of  great  strength. 
In  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  Hepburns  were  its  pro- 
prietors. Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  was  created  Lord  Hailes 
by  James  HI.  and  his  grandson  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Bothwell  by  James  V.  After  the  death  and 
forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  third  husband  of 
Queen  Mary,  this  Castle  was  granted  by  James  VI.  to 
Hercules  Stewart,  natural  son  of  his  immediate  ancestor. 
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Aftennirds  it  belonged  to  tbe  Setons  Air  neariy  %  oen* 
tury  t  and  about  the  year  1700^  Sir  David  Dahyoqile 
became  its  proprietor.  Thia  Castle  was  the  aoene  of  the 
simulated  forcible  abduction  by  Bothwell  of  his  soTereupD» 
the  infatuated  Mary.  A  mile  to  the  south  is  a  rod^ 
hilly  700  feet  high»  rising  out  of  the  plain ;  it  is  inaoees* 
sible  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oth^  sides  defimded  at  the 
summit  by  a  wall  of  uncemented  stones ;  anci^itly  it  was 
called  Dunpender  Law,*  but  the  name  was  changed' to' 
Traprain  Law. 

A  mile  beyond  Upper  Hailes  and  Haiks  Gsstle^  on 
the  right,  is  Beanston  (Earl  of  Wemyss) ;  and  ftrther, 
on  the  left,  is  Stevenston  House,  (Sir  J.  G.  Sinefaury 
Bart,)  situate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tynt.  AbiRit 
a  mile  farther,  on  the  left,  is  Amisfield,  another  magid^ 
ficent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  surrounded  l^  a  noble 
park  and  gardens.  The  road  now  passes  a  range  of  bar* 
racks,  capable  of  containing  1200  men,  and  ^ntara  the 
royal  burgh  of 

HADDINGTON, 

the  county  town  of  East  Lothian,  distant  seventeen  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  situate  in  a  plain  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  consists  of  four  streets,  intersect- 
ing each  other.  The  South  or  High  Street,  is  broad  and 
spacious,  and  contains  many  fine  and  elegant  houses. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  6000.  A  grain  market 
is  held  every  Friday,  accounted  the  most  extensive  in 
Scotland.  This  town  gives  his  title  to  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Hamilton.    The 

*  Along  the  coast  of  Fife,  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  are 
a  number  of  similar  hills,  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  of  which 
North  Berwick  Law  is  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  called 
Laws,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Scottish  word  Iwf,  (pro- 
nounced hu,)  signifying  a  flame  ;  and  it  is  farther  supposed  that 
they  were  used  as  beacon  posts,  for  alarming  the  country  in  the 
event  of  invasion. 

We  may  here  state,  that  at  Athelstaneford,  in  this  neighbour- 
hoodt  a  victory  was  obtained  by  Hungus,  King  of  the  Picts,  over 
Athelstane,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  killed  A.D.  819. 
The  village  is  within  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Blair, 
the  author  of  "  The  Grave,"  and  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,*' 
were  successively  ministers. 
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T/hole  country  round  is  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and 
many  gentlemen's  seats  and  mansions  embellish  the  land- 
scape. On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  a  church  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Franciscans,  and,  on  account  of  its 
superlative  grandeur,  was  called  the  "  Lamp  of  Lothian* 
It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  English  in  one  of  their 
invasions  under  Edward  I.  The  great  tower  and  choir 
are  roofless,  and  fast  going  to  ruin ;  but  within  these  few 
years  the  west  end  of  the  structure,  used  as  the  parish 
church,  was  repaired  in  a  truly  magnificent  style.  A 
priory  of  Cistertian  nuns  once  existed  here,  founded  by 
Ada,  Countess  of  Northumberland,  before  1 178.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tyne  is  the  suburb  called  the  Nungate,* 
and  also  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin. 
In  1244,  Haddington  was  consumed  by  fire ;  in  1355, 
it  was  burnt  by  Edward  III.  and  in  1598,  it  was  again 
almost  consumed.  In  1358,  it  suflfered  greatly  by  an  in- 
undation; and,  on  the  4th  of  October,  177^,  the  Tyne 
rose  seventeen  feet  above  its  usual  height,  and  laid  half 
the  town  under  water. 

Leaving  Haddington,  the  road  passes  on  the  left  Clerk- 
ington  (  Houston,  Esq.),  Lennoxlove  (Lord  Blan- 

tyre),  formerly  Leadington^  or  Lethington,  then  the  seat 
of  Maitland,  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,f  and  Coalston,  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  married  the  heiress, 
Miss  Brown  of  Coalston.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  married  the  daughter  of 

*  In  GIffordgatc,  in  this  town,  the  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  was  bom  in  1505 ;  and  although  the  house  no  longer  exists, 
its  site,  and  the  croft  that  belonged  to  it,  arc  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers.  Four  miles  south  is  the  pleasant  village  of  GifTordf 
near  wliich  stands  tlie  old  Castle  of  Tester,  which  was  built  by 
Hugh  Gifford,  the  celebrated  necromancer,  who  died  1267.  Sir 
William  Hay  married  a  female  descendant,  and  it  has  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Hays,  Marquis  of  Twecddale,  ever  since. 
There  is  some  pretty  scenery  around  Yester  House,  and  the  in- 
ec(lot(?s  respecting  the  castle  are  very  interesting. 

•f  Lennoxlove  consists  of  a  strong  old  tower,  and  a  modem  ad- 
dition ;  the  ancient  part  is  massive  and  lofty,  not  excelled  by  iny 
old  castle  in  Scotland.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  and  it  possessed 
a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  one  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  the 
bewitching  and  voluptuous  one  of  Frances  Therese  Stewart  Duchewi 
of  Lennox,  by  Lely,  the  most  admired  beauty  of  the  court  of  Charleii 
II.  &c.  &c. 
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lird  Lord  of  Yester^  whoy  oa  the  wmMMvu, 
his  daughter  with  a  pear,  and  8aid»  that  aa 
^  was  preserved  by  his  or  her  deaceDdantSy  _ 
would  never  desert  then*  The  celebrated  war* 
tr  is  still  preserved  in  a  silver  box.  A  mile  fiurtber, 
ighty  is  Alderston  (—  Steuart,  Esq.)  and  Hwn^ 
I  (— —  Ainslie,  Esq.)  $  and  Lethem  (Sir  J,  D. 
*D,  Bart.)  on  the  left.    At  the  distance  of  two 

Elvingston  ( Law,  Esq.)  is  P^Med  on  the 

and  a  little  farther  is  Gkdsmnir  Qinrch.  Here 
bertson  composed  his  HiMtory  of  SaOUmi^  the 
hich  first  brought  its  anthor  into  celebri^.  Two 
irther  is  St.  Germain's  (  ■  ■  ■  Anderson,  Esq.)  on 
it,  and  beyond  it  Seton  House  (Earl  of  Wemyw)» 
<}iddry  (liisidy  John  CiMnpbell) ;  and  northwttd> 
le  coast,  Gosford  House,  a  splendid  mansion  be^ 
\  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
n  the  site  of  Seton  House  stood  Seton  Caa^le»  a 
the  once  powerful  Earls  of  Winton,  whose  est^es 
>rfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  last 
1715.  The  castle  was  removed  about  thirty  years 
ind  the  present  mansion  erected  on  its  site.  At 
distance  from  the  castle  stands  a  collegiate  church, 
d  by  George,  the  second  Lord  Seton,  in  1493,  still 
entire. 

lile  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Tranent,  contain* 
Lth  the  parish,  3620  inlu^itants,  who  are  mostly 
'ed  in  the  neighbouring  collieries ;  near  to  this,  on 
ht,  is  Steel's  Hospital,  lately  erected  for  the  edu- 
of  boys.     After  leaving  Tranent,  upon  the  right, 

Uon  House  ( Macdowal,  Esq.) which,  in  1745, 

ed  to  the  brave  and  good  Colonel  Gardiner,  who, 
ling  flight,  nobly  fell  fighting  for  the  king  at  the 
of  Prestonpans,  which  took  place  in  the  immediate 
ourhood.  Against  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  outer 
ttaehed  to  his  own  residence,  the  hero  made  his 
md,  and,  rallying  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
'e  received  his  death-blow, 
ttle  farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  Preston  Tower, 
ly  the  residence  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston. 
;ower  is  comprehended  within  the  scene  of  the 
-able  battle  fought  21st  September,  1745.    The 
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defeat  of  the  royal  army  was  complete.  Had  the  High- 
landers made  a  proper  use  of  their  victory^  by  marching 
at  once  into  England,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  whiU 
might  have  been  the  issue.  Near  Preston  Tower  is 
Schaw's  Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
boys ;  those  of  the  name  of  Schaw,  Stewart,  McNeil,  and 
Cunningham,  having  a  preference  of  entry.  Below  it, 
upon  the  coast,  is  the  large  village  of  Prestonpans ;  it  is 
a  burgh  of  barony,  and  of  considerable  antiquity.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  Dolphinton  village,  with  its  castle  in  ruins, 
and  upon  the  right  is  Preston  Grange,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir 
J.  Grant  Suttie,  Bart,  of  Balgone.  The  road  here  crosses 
a  rivulet  which  divides  East  and  Mid-Lothian,  passes 

Wallyford  ( Aitchison,  Esq.)  and   St.  Clement's 

Wells  distillery  on  the  left,  and  Drummore  ( Ait- 
chison, Esq.)  upon  the  right,  and  then  descends  towards 
the  coast,  and,  passing  Wallyford  toll-bar,  enters  the 
town  of 

MUSSELBURGH^ 

situate  upon  a  spacious  bay  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  and  distant  six  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  long  suburb  of  Fisherrow,  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  is  connected  with  it  by  three  bridges,  one 
wooden  and  two  of  stone;  one  of  the  latter  is  very  ancient, 
and  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  the  other  mo- 
dern and  elegant.  Musselburgh,  including  Fisherrow,  is 
a  very  ancient  burgh  of  regality,  and  contains,  with  the 
parish,  a  population  of  about  8691*  Before  the  Reformi- 
tion,  it  belonged  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline ;  but  the 
superiority  was  conferred  by  James  VI.  upon  the  Lauder- 
dale family,  with  whom  it  remained  until  purchased  by  the 
Duchess  of  Buecleuch  and  Monmouth,  whose  descendant, 
the  Duke  of  Buecleuch,  is  present  lord  superior.  Mussel- 
burgh and  Fisherrow  are  governed  by  a  town-council  of 
eighteen  members,  who  elect,  in  terms  of  the  burgh  re- 
form act,  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  a  treasurer,  from 
amongst  themselves. 

At  the  east  end  of  Musselburgh,  is  a  small  cell,  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  pile  called  the  Chapel  of  Loretto. 
About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  community 


built  the  presttDt  jail  out  of  its  materiab.  The  great 
Randolphy  Earl  of  Moray>  n^hew  to  Robert  Bnice»  and 
r^rent  of  the  kiDgdom,  had  a  house  in  Musselbari^^  and 
died  Uiere  in  1332.  lilany  years  ago»  the  Testiges  of  a 
Roman  bath  were  discovered  here ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Inveresk,  on  the  rising  ground  alNive^ 
where  a  hypocaust  was  lately  discover^  bad  onoe  been 
a  Roman  station. 

Between  the  town  and  the  sea  are  extensive  downs 
called  Linksy  where  the  Edinburgh  races  .are  hdd.  It 
18  a  turf  course,  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom*  From 
the  grand  stand  there  is  a  rich  and  varied  prospect. 

The  village  and  church  of  Inveresk,  as  alroady  noticed^ 
stand  at  a  considerable  elevation  to  the  soutii  of  the 
town,  and  command  a  charming  prospect.  About  half 
a  mile  south-west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Esk» 
is  Monkton  Routing  WeU,  a  great  natural  curiosity.  It 
makes  a  singular  noise  previous  to  and  during  a  storm^ 
resembling  the  din  of  coppersmiths  hammering  at  a  dis- 
tance. North-east  of  Inveresk  is  Pinkie  House  (Sir  J. 
Hope,  Bart.)  It  is  of  the  fine  old  Gothic  arc^tectore, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  object,  on  account  of  the  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  it. 

On  what  is  now  the  race-course,  the  Marquis  of  Ha- 
milton, as  the  representative  of  Charles  I.  met  the  Co- 
venanters, when  he  became  convinced  that  their  cause 
could  not  be  overthrown.  A  stone  at  the  north  end  of 
Inveresk  village,  marks  the  place  where  the  Protector 
Somerset  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  fought 
on  the  10th  September,  1547.  About  half  a  mile  south- 
ward of  Pinkie  House,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Esk,  is  the 
field  of  battle. 

Southward  of  Inveresk  a  considerable  way,  is  Car- 
berry  Hill,  the  highest  ground  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Here,  in  1567,  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell  hoped  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  insurgent  nobles.  Her  forces 
declining  to  fight,  she  surrendered  upon  conditions  which 
were  ill  observed ;  Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar  and  escaped. 
Leaving  Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow,  the  road  passes 
New  Hailes  (Miss  Dalrymple)  on  the  left,  pleasantly  si- 
tuate amidst  trees  of  stately  growth ;  and  a  mile  farther, 
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Duddingstone  Salt  Pans,  opposite  to  which  is  Brunstane 
( Marquis  of  Abercorn.)  At  the  distance  of  another  mUe) 
the  road  enters 

PORTOBELLO. 

It  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance :  The  first  fa- 
brie  erected  here  was  a  small  cottage,  still  pointed  out  as 
a  curiosity  in  the  centre  of  the  present  town.  It  was 
built  by  a  retired  sailor  who  had  been  with  Admiral 
Vernon  in  South  America,  and  therefore  named  it  "  Por- 
tobello,"  in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of  that  town 
in  1 739.  Portobello  is  governed  by  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  a  provost,  two  bailies>  and  six  councillors,  and 
with  Leith,  Newhaven,  Musselburgh,  and  Fisherrow,  re- 
turns a  member  to  Parliament.  It  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  English  village,  many  of  the  houses  being  of  brick, 
having  small  shrubberies  in  front,  and  adapted  for  the 
residence  of  single  families.  It  is  a  fashionable  place, 
and  the  favourite  summer  residence  and  bathing-quarters 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  Hot  and  cold  baths  were 
erected  at  Portobello  upon  an  improved  plan  in  1805. 
A  fine  bed  of  clay  was  some  time  ago  discovered  here, 
from  which  stoneware  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery 
are  manufactured.  This  village  has  much  increased  within 
these  few  years,  and  is  now  a  parish  with  a  population  of 
3270.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  a  Iloman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  Dissenting 
Meeting-houses.  A  mineral  spring  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered at  Joppa.  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  On  the 
sands  of  Portobello,  in  1822,  his  late  Majesty  George  IV. 
reviewed  several  regiments  and  corps  of  yeomanry  ;  and 
also  the  Highland  clans  that  had  assembled  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  liis  visit  to  Scotland. 

Leaving  Portobello,  the  road  strikes  away  from  the 
coast,  due  west,  and  passing  a  constant  succession  of 
villas  and  cottages,  reaches  Jock's  Lodge  and  Piershill 
Barracks,  which  form  an  elegant  square,  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  cavalry.  Farther  on,  upon  the  right 
are  Lochend  House,  looking  down  upon  the  lake,  the 

property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Craigintinny  ( 

IMillcr,  Esq.),  also  Restalrig  House,  ( llichardson. 
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Esq.)     Id  the  interveniiig  hollow  is  the  village  of  Restal- 
rig,  with  its  ancient  church,  but  which  is  now  thoroughly   j 
repaired. —  Vide  p.  26.      Farther  on,  upon  the  left,  f 

Parson's  Green  (- Mitchell,  Esq.)     The  road  i 

takes  to  the  right,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  St.  An- 
thonj^'s  Chapel,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Salisbury  Crags ;  pas- 
ses, upon  the  left,  Norton  House,  and  enters  Edinburgh  j 
by  the  road  that  sweeps  along  the  south  side  of  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  opening  a  fine  \ ' 
the  buildings  on  the  right,  of  the  Old  Town  and  Castle  ] 
to  the  left,  and  Prince's  Street  in  front. 


A 

GUIDE 


TO  THE 


PRINCIPAL  STEAM.BOAT  TOURS, 


The  use  of  Steam- Vessels,  since  their  first  introduction 
into  Scotland,  has  amazingly  facilitated  the  intercourse 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  laid 
open  to  thousands  scenes  of  uncommon  grandeur,  which 
previously  had  been  surveyed  only  by  the  enthusiastic 
traveller. 

Tlie  Steam-Boat  is  undoubtedly  of  Scottish  invention, 
tliough  the  honour  has  been  assumed  by  America,  There 
is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a  work,  which  was  circu- 
lated in  1753,  developing  the  scheme  of  a  vessel  impelled 
by  wheels  or  paddles.  In  1755,  the  late  Patrick  Miller, 
Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  improved  so  far  upon  the  plan  as  to 
construct  a  boat  with  wheels,  moved  by  a  steam-engine: 
this  boat  he  exhibited  upon  the  small  lake  on  his  estate 
of  Dalswinton.  In  1786,  a  large  steam-vessel  was  built 
under  his  direction  at  Grangemouth,  and  its  capabilities 
were  tried  upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  presence 
of  several  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  experiment  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  late  Earl  of  Stanhope  afterwards  con- 
structed a  similar  vessel  in  England. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  America  having  seen  Mr.  Miller's  steam- 
vessel  when  in  Scotland,  turned  the  discovery  to  a  prac- 
tical use  in  his  own  country,  where  steam-boats  were 
first  introduced  upon  the  river  Hudson.  But  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bell  of  Glasgow  belongs  the  merit  of  bringing 
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the  steam-yesselto  its  present  lugh  state  of  perfeotion. 
By  his  perseymng  exertions^  the  fint  erer-buOt  for  the 
use  of  the  public  in  Great  Britain  was  lamiehed  upon  the 
Clyde  in  1812 ;  since  then,  the  numbtf  of  steam-vessek 
has  increased  most  rapidly.  In  Scotland  alone^  above 
thirty  ply  on  the  Clyde,  and  about  twdve  on  the  Frith. 
of  ForUi ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  constant  oomnmnica- 
tion  by  means  of  such  boats  between  Leith  and  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  London ;  and  between  Gbigow 
and  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  ;  Invemess, 
through  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  also  Liverpool,  Dob- 
lin,  Belftut,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  &c. 


TOUR  L 

r 

FROM  LEITH  TO  STIRLING,  UP  THE  FRITH 
OF  FORTH,*— 50  Miks. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  upon  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  describing  the  Ex- 
cursion from  Edinburgh  to  Hopetoun  House,  and  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  along  its  shores.  To  that  de- 
scription the  tourist  is  referred. — Vide  p.  27. 

Upon  leaving  Trinity  Chain  Pier,  the  burgh  of  Burnt- 
island, distant  six  miles,  will  be  observed  almost  directly 
opposite.  This  town  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  dry 
dock ;  its  principal  business  is  the  curing  of  herring,  and 
cooperage.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  2366.  A 
succession  of  elegant  marine  villas  appear  along  the  south 

•  Steam' Boats  sail  every  day  from  Trinity  Chain  Pier,  west  of 
Leith,  for  Stirling  and  Alloa,  calling  off  North  Queenaferry,  Lime- 
kilns, Borrowstounneas,  Kincardine,  and  Crombie  Point. 

A  Steam-boat  sails  every  morning  from  Trinity  Chain  Pier  for 
Grangemouth,  calling  off  InTerkeithmg,  North  Qneensferry,  Lime- 
kilns, Borrowstounness,  and  Crombio  Point. 

Coaches  rim  from  25,  Prince's  Street,  and  from  the  Duty  House, 
north  end  of  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  for  Trinity  Chain  Pier; 
and  at  either  of  those  places  correct  information  respecting  the 
time  of  sailing,  &c.  may  be  obtained. 
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coast.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  executing,  at  a  great 
expense,  upon  his  own  property  a  little  above  Wardie,  s 
low-water  pier,  principally  for  the  convenience  of  steam- 
boats, &c.  Upon  the  same  side  is  a  small  bay,  fonned 
by  a  headland,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  Royston  Castkr 
originally  a  hunting-seat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
latterly  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart 
Lord  Clerk  Register,  afterwards  Viscount  Tarbet  and 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  forfeited  in  1715. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  same  side,  is  Caroline  Park  (Duke 
of  Buccleuch) ;  next  appears  Granton  (Lord  President 
Hope),  the  estate  formerly  of  that  great  and  patriotic 
lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to  Charles  I.  and 
ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Hopetoun,  from  whom 
its  present  proprietor  is  descended.  Beyond  Granton  is 
Muirhouse  (William  Davidson,  Esq.),  and  near  it  is  seen 

Lauriston  Castle  ( Ramsay,  Esq.),  the  patrimonial 

residence  of  the  famous  John  Law,  projector  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  and  ancestor  of  the  French  Marshal  Lau- 
riston. 

Towards  the  northern  shore  is  the  island  of  Inchcolm ; 
and  upon  the  coast  the  bay  and  town  of  Aberdour,  with 
its  ancient  castle,  and  the  modern  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  North  of  the  castle  is  Hillside,  finely  situate^ 
and  surrounded  by  modem  improvements.  Farther  on, 
upon  the  same  side,  is  Dalgetty  Church,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the  Earls  of 
Dunfermline.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  is  a  finely 
wooded  headland,  eastward  of  which  flows  the  river  Al- 
mond, dividing  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from  that  of 
Linlithgow.  At  the  mouth  of  that  river  stands  Cramond 
House  (Lady  Torphichen),  the  village  of  Cramond,  and, 
in  front,  the  small  island  of  that  name.  Next  appear  the 
ruins  of  Barnbougle  Castle,  then  Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  ;  and  immediately  opposite  is 
Donibristle,  a  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

On  the  north  shore,  farther  west,  is  the  small  burgh 
of  Inverkeithing,  beyond  which  the  Frith  contracts  to  the 
breadth  of  about  two  miles.  Near  the  middle  of  tlus 
strait  is  the  fortified  islet  of  Inchgarvie ;  and  upon  the 
two  coasts,  the  towns  of  North  and  South  Queensferry. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  the  latter  is  Port  Edgar,  where  his 
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Miyestv  George  IV.  after  a  visit  to  the  late  lamented 
£arl  dt  Hopetonn^  embarked  on  board  the  royal  yacht, 
29th  August,  1822.  The  Forth  again  expands  of^posite  to 
Hopetoun  House  (alreadydescriMJ,  Vide  p.  27*)»  which 
stands  on  the  south.  Considerably  to  the  weft,  and  elevat- 
ed above  the  north  coast,  is  the  town  of  Dunlemdine ; 
and,  in  the  far  dbtance,  the  summits  of  the  Grampians  are 
seen  above  the  intervening  Ochils. 

Above  North  Queensferry,  on  the  right,  is  St.  Ifarga- 
ret*8  Hope  ( — ^  Cathcart,  Esq.) ;  and  on  the  very  veri^ 
of  the  rock  overlooking  the  Frith,  is  Rosyth  Osslle  in 
ruios.  Beyond  South  Queensferry,  on  an  eminence  upon 
the  left,  stands  Dundas  Castle,  tiie  original  seat  of  the 
family  of  Dandas  before  the  11th  century^  and  still  the 
residence  of  Dundas  of  that  Uk,  their  lineal  descendant 
and  representative.  Farther  on,  upon  the  same  dde,  is 
Hopetoun  House;  next  follow  Aberoom  Kirk,  near  to 
¥rhere  the  Roman  waU  terminated,  and  Blackness  Castle, 
seated  upon  a  long  narrow  peninsula  $  behind  which  is  a 
wooded  hill  with  an  observatory  upon  it.  Towards  the 
west  the  prospect  is  noiir  very  fine :  the  bold  outline  ci 
the  Caledonian  mountains  becomes  more  and  more  de- 
fined, while  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Clackmannan,  the  Ochil  hills,  the  turrets  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  &c.  0)1  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  a  little 
farther  on,  is  the  village  of  Limekilns,  situate  upon  a 
height ;  beyond  which  is  Broomhall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  presenting  a  front  of  470  feet,  and  built  upon  a 
Grecian  model,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Porden.  Above 
Broomhall  is  Charleston  House  and  village  :  the  harbour 
was  built  by  Lord  Elgin  for  the  exportation  of  lime  from 
his  quarries* 

Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  Crombie  Point  or  land- 
ing-place, and  Crombie  House,  then  the  village  of  Torry- 
burn,  next  Torry  House  ( Erskine,  Bart.)  and  New- 
mills  village.  On  a  height  stands  the  house  of  Valley- 
iield ;  below  which,  and  a  mile  within  water-mark,  is  a 
eoal-mine,  with  a  pier,  where  vessels  take  in  coal.  Pass- 
ing Carriden  House  and  Kirkgrange  Salt  Pans,  upon  the 
south  shore,  Borrowstounness,  having  an  excellent  har- 
bour, is  also  observed  upon  the  left ;  and  a  little  beyond 
it,  the  Avon,  which  divides  Linlithgowshire  from  Stir- 
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lingshire,  falls  into  the  Forth.  Above  Borrowstonimessy 
on  a  height,  is  Kinnell  House  (Duke  of  Hamilton,)  the 
residence  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  A  little  be- 
yond this,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Grangemouth,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Canal  with  the  Carrony  near  the 
Forth.  This  town  was  begun  by  Sir  Lawrence,  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Dundas,  in  1777)  and  is  now  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.* 

Leaving  Grangemouth,  the  burgh  of  Culross  is  seen 
upon  the  north  coast :  though  a  royal  burgh,  it  is  not 
now  a  place  of  much  note.     Immediately  behind  it,  upon 
an  elevation,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cis tertian  Abbey,  found- 
ed in  1217  by  Malcolm  Earl  of  Fife,  and  dedicated  to 
tlie  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Serf.     When  the  Abbey  was 
dissolved,  its  possessions  were  conferred  upon  Sir  James 
Colville,  who  was  created  Lord  Colville  of  Culross.     The 
Earls  of  Argyll  were  hereditary  bailies  of  the  Abbey, 
and  had  an  aisle  adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  some 
of  them  were  buried.     The  Abbey  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Dundonald,  and  now  belongs 
to  Sir  Robert  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  Bart.     In  former 
times,  Culross  was  celebrated  for  its  salt-pans  and  coal- 
mines.  In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the  latter  were  wrought 
a  great  way  under  the  sea,  and  the  coals  were  shipped 
at  the  mound,  which  surrounded  the  mouth  of  a  subter- 
raneous communication  with  the  coal'pit,  and  defended 
it  from  the  water.     King  James  VI.  upon  a  visit  to  the 
proprietor,  Sir  George  Bruce,  being  conducted  by  his 
own  desire  into  the  mine,  was  insensibly  led  to  the  above 
mound,  it  being  high  tide.     Seeing  himself  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  he  apprehended  a  plot,  and  bawled 
out  "  treason !"  but  Sir  George  dispelled  his  fears  by 
handing  him  into  an  elegant  pinnace  that  was  lying  along- 
side.    One  mile  farther  is  Blair  Castle  (          Dundas, 
Esq.),  and  about  another  mile  Sands  House  ( John- 
ston, Esq.),  both  on  the  right. 

Three  miles  above  Culross,  upon  the  same  side,  is  the 
town  of  Kincardine,  where  ship-building  is  carried  on  to 

*  Grangemouth  is  three  miles  north  by  east  of  Falkirk,  to  which 
place,  and  to  Lock  Sixteen,  upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  in 
its  nciglibourhood,  a  coach  runs  daily.  Commodious  passage-boats 
])iy  upon  the  Canal  between  Lock  Sixteen  and  Glasgow. 
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a' eonuderabie  extent;  hen  isafeny  and  steam^boat. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  Higgin's  Nook  (John  Bnnn  Mnr- 
dodi,  Esq.),  and  beyond  it,  upim  a  height,  Airth  CasUe 
(— ..  Graham,  Esq^  and  viU^.  Fai&er  on,  upon  the 
right,  and  near  to  Kineardine,  stands  TuUiaUan  Castle, 
the  residence  of  Baroness  Keith  and  Count  Flahanlt,  a 
splendid  mansion,  boilt  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Keitii ; 
and  near  it  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  or  town;  next,  Kmi- 
net  Pans  and  Kilbagie  distilleries,  and  beyond,  Kennet 
House,  the  seat  of  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  Nwly  of^iorite, 
upon  the  left,  is  Dunmore  Park,  the  noble  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  Farther  on,  upon  tii^  ri^t,  is  the 
burgh  town  of  Clackmannan,  the  ca|ntal  of  the  (mtaU  shire 
of  ^t  name,  agreeably  situate  upon  an  eminence.  To* 
wards  the  west  of  the  town  the  ground  is  bold  and  rooky ; 
and  here  stands  the  old  tower  of  Clackmannan,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  it  are  preserved 
that  monarch's  great  sword  and  casque,  also  a  two-handad 
sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  John  Graham,  the 
ftiend  of  Wallace.  The  proprietor  of  the  tower  is  Lord 
Dundas  ;'  and  the  view  from  it  is  very  fine. 

A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Alloa,  a 
flourishing  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  col- 
lieries and  distilleries.    The  coal-mines  well  deserve  in- 
spection, as  also  the  machinery  by  which  the  water  is 
raised  from  the  pit.     Near  the  town  stands  the  stately 
tower  of  Alloa  (Earl  of  Mar.)     It  was  built  about  the 
thirteenth  century.     It  is  90  feet  in  height,  and  the  walls 
are  1 1  feet  thick.     The  tower  and  lands  of  Alloa  were 
exchanged,  in  1365,  by  David  II.  with  Lord  Erskine, 
for  the  estate  of  Strathgartney  in  Perthshire.     It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Mar  family  until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when,  on  being  burnt,  the  adjoining  mansion  was 
built.     The  Earls  of  Mar  had  the  charge,  uninterruptedly 
for  several  generations,  of  the  line  of  succession,  to  the 
Scottish  throne. 

Between  Alloa  and  Stirling  the  sinuosities  of  the  river, 
usualy  called  the  Links  of  Forth,  are  uncommonly  fine ; 
the  course  by  water  is  19i  miles,  and  by  land  only  seven. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  is  delightful ;  but  few  re- 
markable objects  are  seen  from  it,  owing  to  the  loftiness 
of  the  banks.    Beyond  Alloa,  on  the  right,  is  Tullybody 
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House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Abercromby,  son  of  the  lament- 
ed Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Farther  on^  upon  tke  same 
side,  is  Cambus  village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  ;  and 

nearly  opposite  is  Polmaise  ( Murray,  Esq.)     A  little 

below  Stirling,  upon  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  Cambus- 
kenneth  Abbey,  situate  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Forth ;  it  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  in  1147,  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  This  Abbey  was  richly 
endowed,  and  in  history  is  sometimes  called  the  Monas- 
tery of  Stirling.  Here  James  IH.  and  his  Queen  were 
buried.  The  property  of  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar  by  James  VI. ;  but  in  1709  it  was  purchased 
by  the  magistrates  of  Stirling  for  the  benefit  of  Cowan's 
Hospital.  The  belfry,  and  some  parts  of  the  walls,  are 
all  that  remain  of  that  once  magnificent  structure.  On 
theYight  is  seen  the  Abbey  Craig,  and  soon  after  the  tour- 
ist reaches  Stirling,  noted  for  its  historical  incidents,  and 
as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  burghs  in  Scotland — 
Vide  p.  55. 

TOUR  n. 

FROM  LEITH  TO  ABERDEEN/  INVERNESS, 
WICK,  AND  KIRKWALL. 

After  gaining  the  middle  of  the  Frith,  the  tourist  is 
struck  with  the  magnificent  appearance  and  lofty  situa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  surrounded  by  romantic 
hills.  The  harbours  of  Leith  and  Newhaven  give  ani- 
mation to  the  scene ;  and,  looking  down  the  Frith,  the 

*  Steam  Yachts  sail  from  Newhaven  Stone  Pier  {near  EAn- 
hurgh)  for  ABERDEEN,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day morning  at  six;  and  from  Aberdeen  for  Edinburgh  every 
Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  at  six — calling  at  Elie, 
Anstruther,  Crail,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Johnshaven,  and  Stone- 
haven. 

And  from  Newhaven  Stone  Pier  {near  EdMurgh)  for  INVER- 
NESS, every  Tuesday  morning  at  six ;  and  from  Inverness  for 
Edinburgh  every  Friday  morning  early,  calling  as  above,  and  at 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  Burghead,  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  and  Fort- 
George  ;  and  for  WICK  and  KIRKWALL  every  Friday,  calling 
nt  the  intermediate  towns.  These  steamers  do  not  saul  in  the 
winter  months. 


Tpi«n/i^;]i.T»r;«j 


BURKTISLAKO,  KIMXCALDT,  &C  « 


^ye  in  duurmed  with  the  nuuiber  of  thriving  towns  and 
Tillages  seattered  along  the  cqpadokn  bay  of  Mmsdi* 
burghi  and  the  no  less  popnloiu  eoast  or  Fift»  iHuoh 
James  V.  used  to  compare  to  a  mantie  with  a  gold  fringe. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Frith  is  the  island  of  Indkkeith» 
suimounted  by  a  beautiful  lighthouse,  188  Ibet  above  die 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  island  are  Ihe  mins  of  a  small 
fortification,  which  was  erected  by  the  Englisfa  in  the 
time  of  Edward  V L 

Burntisland  lies  directly  opposite ;  and  neari|y  three 
miles  farther  down  the  coast,  is  tlw  fbrrr  of  Patlyeiir* 
About  midway  between  those  plaoes  is  me  ndkj  pre* 
cipice  where  Ale^umder  III.  when  riding  in  die  dbnsk  of 
the  evening,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  imd  killed  on  the 
spot,  16th  March,  1286,  an  event  which  was  the  sonroe 
of  incalculable  misery  to  Scotland.    Between  Pettyimr 
and  the  small  burgh  of  Kinghom,  a  mile  farther  down, 
there  is  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars,  iHiich  are  distinetly 
seen  when  the  tide  is  out.     A  mfle  below  Kinghom,  is 
a  square  tower,  now  all  that  remains  of  Seafield  Gastfe. 
A  mile  ^ther  down,  is  the  <*  lang  town  of  Kirkcaldy,* 
a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  consequence.    Manuikc- 
tures  and  commerce  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
the  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to  5034.     Kirk- 
caldy is  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Michael  Scott, 
who  died  in  1291.   He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  bring  Margaret,  the  maiden  of  Norway,  to  Scotland, 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.    Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
author  of  the  *<  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was  also  a  native 
of  this  place.    On  the  rising  ground  is  Raith  House,  the 
handsome  seat  of  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq. ;  and  a  mile 
farther  is  Dunnikier  House  (Sir  John  Oswald.) 

Eastward  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  almost  connected  with  it, 
is  the  populous  village  of  Path-head ;  next  appears  the 
village  of  Gallaton.*  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Kirk- 
caldy is  the  royal  burgh  of  Dysart,  containing  a  popula- 

*  Ravenscraig  Castle,  in  ruins,  stands  upon  a  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea,  between  Pathhead  and  Gkdlaton.  It  was  given  by 
James  III.  to  William  St.  Clair,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  pos- 
session of  that  family.  It  was  once  occupied  by  a  party  of  Crom- 
well's troops ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minttrei,  in  his  romantic  ballad  of  Bosabelle. 
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tion  of  180].  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn  has  an  elegant  mansion.  There  was  anciently  a 
priory  of  Blackfriars  at  Dysart. 

Upon  a  point  of  land,  two  miles  below  Dyvart,  is 
Wester  Wemyss,  a  burgh  of  barony,  containing  about 
600  inhabitants.  Near  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel, 
surrounded  by  trees.  Doubling  the  ^bove  point,  Wemyss 
Castle  {James  Wemyss,  Esq.  M.  P.)  appears  in  view. 
This  magnificent  building  is  situate  on  a  cliff  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
received  considerable  additions  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  this  castle,  Damley  had  his  first 
interview  with  Queen  Mary.  There  are  some  curious 
caves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upwards  of  a  mile  below  Wester  Wemyss  is  the  village 
of  Easter  Wemyss,  principally  occupied  by  weavers ;  and 
at  a  little  distance,  upon  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of 
Macduff  Castle,  which  was  built  in  1057  by  Macduff,  the 
first  Earl  of  Fife.  The  ruins  consist  of  two  lof^y  quad- 
rangular towers.  In  this  castle,  the  wife  and  &mily  of 
Macduff  are  said  to  have  been  surprised  and  murdered 
by  Macbeth.  A  mile  farther  down  is  the  fishing  village 
of  Buckhaven,  inhabited  by  a  "  peculiar  people,**  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  was  stranded  upon  this  coast  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  A  mile  below  Buckhaven  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Methil ;  a  mile  farther  down,  upon  the  western 
side  of  Largo  Bay,  is  the  populous  village  of  Leven,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  which  flows  firom 
Loch-Leven.  Its  population,  extending  to  about  1200, 
are  principally  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture. 

Three  miles  farther  down,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  is  Lower  Largo,  a  considerable  village.  This  was 
the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  wonderful 
adventures  served  as  the  groundwork  of  Defoe's  romance 
of  Rohinson  Crusoe,  North  of  it  is  seen  Largo  House, 
(General  Durham ;)  and  eastward  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Upper  Largo,  where  was  born  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the 
Scottish  admiral,  celebrated  for  his  loyalty  to  his  master 
James  III.  and  for  the  successive  victories  which  he  ob- 
tained over  the  English  fleet  off  the  Isle  of  May  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay.    Like  Commodore  Trunnion, 
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he  indulged  on  hIiok'  lilii  [Hofwiil<iiMil|MifiiilirM'ij  caasing 
a  canal  to  be  formed  itam  M§  home  at  Largo  to  the 
ehmehy  to  whidi  he  was  rowed  in  hu  bar|pe  with  great 
state  every  Sunday*  Largo  has  an  hospital  for  twdve 
old  men  of  the  name  of  Wood,  founded  in  1669  by  a 
descendant  of  the  admiral. 

To  the  north  of  Upper  Largo^  the  hiU  ealled  Largo 
Law  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  view  from  this  hill  is  particukriy  foie :  the  Den  of 
Largo  is  worthy  of  a  visit.    On  the  eastern  side  of  tlw 
bay  there  are  three  headlands,  called  the  Shooting  Point, 
the  Heugh  Head,  and  Kingscraig  Point,  the  last  near  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  Imy,  and  remarkable  for  its  oft- 
vems.    One  of  them,  ealled  Macdi^s,  penetrates  into 
the  rock  200  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  160  in 
height,  forming  a  stupendous  arch.    Here  tradition  says 
the  Thane  of  Fife  found  refuge  for  a  time  from  the  mar<> 
derous  designs  of  Macbeth,  and  was  afterwards  conveyed 
across  the  Frith  to  North  Berwick,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
£arlsferry ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  obtained  the  erec- 
tion of  that  place  into  a  royal  burgh,  with  the  singular 
privilege,  that  they  might  convey  any  criminal  across  the 
Frith  who  demanded  it,  and  that  no  other  vessels  should 
be  allowed  to  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  until  the  fugitive  was 
half  way  over.     The  inhabitants,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  actually  exercised  this  privilege  in  the  noted  case 
of  Carnegie  of  Finhaven,  who  was  pursued  upon  a  charge 
of  murder. 

Earlsferry  stands  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Kingscraig, 
but  though  a  royal  burgh,  it  has  no  share  in  the  represen- 
tation, having  petitioned  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  sending  a  commissioner  on  ac- 
count of  its  poverty.  Half  a  mile  farther  down  is  another 
small  town  called  Elie,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers.    It 

has  a  good  harbour,  but  little  trade.    Elie  House  ( 

Anstruther,  Bart.)  is  close  to  the  town.  East  of  this  a 
little  way,  near  the  other  side  of  Elie  Ness,  which  forms 
the  extreme  point  of  Largo  Bay,  is  the  village  of  Wade- 
haven. 

Two  miles  below  Elie  is  St.  Monance,  a  burgh  of  ba- 
rony, containing  about  600  people,  who  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.    It  is  noted  for  its  ancient  church. 
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which  once  was  that  of  a  priory  of  BlackfUarB.  A  mile 
beyond  St.  Monance,  stands  the  royal  hatch  of  Pitten- 
weem.  Like  most  of  the  other  burghs  of  Fife,  it  has  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  importance.  A  great  cave,  or 
weem,  irom  which  the  place  derives  its  name,  is  situate 
half-way  between  the  beach  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey  that  belonged  to  the  canons  regular  of  St  Augus- 
tine. It  consists  of  two  spacious  apartments,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  inner  one  is  a  well  of  excellent  water. 
Where  the  apartments  join,  there  is  a  stair  leading  to  a 
subterraneous  passage  under  the  abbey,  but  now  blocked 
up ;  another  stair  leads  from  the  refectory  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  this  passage.  Pittenweem  is  the  birth-place 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  late  Bbhop  of  Salisbury.  Its  population 
is  about  1200. 

A  mile  from  Pittenweem,  is  a  cluster  of  small  towns 
huddled  together ;  West  Anstruther,  a  royal  burgh,  with 
a  population  of  about  420 ;  East  Anstruther,  also  a  royal 
burgh,  with  a  population  of  1000,  and  claiming  for  its 
own  the  famous  Maggie  Lauder.  Kilrenny,  another  royal 
burgh,  having  a  population  of  nearly  1500,  stands  a  mile 
farther  down  the  coast. 

The  coast  here  is  very  rocky.  Five  miles  and  a  half 
south-east  by  east,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  is  the  Isle  of  May,  about  three  miles  in  curcum- 
ference.  It  belonged  of  old  to  the  monks  of  Reading  in 
England,  for  whom  David  I.  founded  a  monastery,  and 
dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.  Afterwards  it  was  conse- 
crated to  St.  Adrian,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Danes  in  872,  and  buried  here.  William 
Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  purchased  the  island 
from  the  monks,  and  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  canons 
regular  of  his  cathedral.  The  island  l^is  a  fine  well,  a 
small  lake,  and  affords  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  It 
has  a  light-house,  which  was  formerly  a  coal-light,  but 
has  been  changed  to  a  revolving  oil-light. 

Three  miles  from  Kilrenny  is  the  royal  burgh  of  Crail, 
once  a  place  of  note,  but  now  dwindled  into  comparative 
insigni^cance.  The  ruins  of  a  priory  that  once  existed 
here  are  still  observable.  Crail  has  an  ancient  parish 
church,  formerly  collegiate.  In  this  church  Knox,  in 
1 559}  preached  a  sermon  against  the  monuments  of  ido- 
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latry,  which  so  inflamed  Ids  aadfanee,  thai  tfafly  pro- 
ceeded to  St. 'Andrew's^  and  destroyed itssaperb eathe- 
draL  The  fidnoas  Archbishop  Shaipe  was  once  nunister 
of  this  parish.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  castle 
overiooking  the  harbour,  and  near  to  it  is  a  cave^  where 
Constantino  IL  was  beheaded  by  the  Danes,  who  daftaled 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  872.  At  Fileness  la  a  aMNmd 
of  dry  stones,  which  they  threw  up  in  one  night  to  secure 
their  retreat  on  board  their  ships. 

About  a  mile  &rther  to  the  eastward,  is  the  prcmKMH 
tory  of  Fifeness,  or  East  Nook  of  Fife,  defeated  ayinst 
the  violence  of  the  sea  by  a  long  and  dai^[erons  r^ge  of 
rocks,  called  the  Carr  Rocks.  Beyond  this,  the  coast 
trends  north-west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  and  thenoa 
north-east  to  the  Redhead  in  Forfiurshire.  St.  Andvaw^s 
Bay  extends  from  the  Pitmilly  Bum  mouth  to  Taittmnir 
Point,  about  feur  miles  east  of  Ferry-Port-on-Ciai|^  <mk 
the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay. 

Beyond  Crail  are  seen  Balcomie  and  Cambo  (Earl  ijt 
Kellie) ;  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  Crail,  is  the  manu&cturing  village  of  Sangsbttms. 
Three  miles  beyond  this  is  the  fishing  village  of  Mount  ^ 
Budo.  About  two  miles  farther  are  Uie  ruins  of  Kinkell 
Castle  (Earl  of  Kellie),  seated  on  a  rock  which  overhangs 
the  sea. 

St.  Andrew's  is  now  seen  in  the  bay,  due  west.  At 
a  distance,  its  appearance  is  most  interesting  and  mag- 
nificent. In  point  of  ancient  grandeur,  St.  Andrew^s 
surpasses  any  city  in  Scotland ;  but  its  grandeur  con- 
trasts painfully  with  its  half-deserted  appearance,  which 
excites  a  feeling  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  veneration. 
The  city  owed  its  greatness  to  Catholic  superstition,  and 
with  the  downfall  of  Popery  it  suddenly  decayed.  It  was 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  many  of  its  arch- 
bishops were  men  of  splendid  talents.  Under  their  pa- 
tronage it  became  a  place  of  great  trade ;  and  a  fiur  was 
annually  held  there,  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Its  original  name  was  Muckross  ;  but  St.  Regulus,  a 
monk  of  Achaia,  in  the  year  370,  having,  according  to 
the  venerable  legend,  been  shipwrecked  upon  this  coast, 
escaped  on  shore  with  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  when  the 
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king  of  the  Picts  granted  him  and  his  companions  an  es- 
tablishment at  this  place,  and  erected  for  them  a  church. 
A  fine  ruin  still  remains,  which  continues  to  bear  the 
name  of  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  Kilnile,  or  ^Irymont ;  this  it  retained  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  Kenneth  M^Alpin, 
king  of  the  Scots,  after  subduing  the  Picts,  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  government  from  Abernethy  to  this  place, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Scotland.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in 
1 1 40  by  David  I.  An  original  charter  of  Malcolm  II. 
who  was  slain  in  1034,  is  still  preserved  in  the  town- 
house,  where  the  silver  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  axe 
with  which,  in  1645,  the  heads  of  Sir  Robert  Spotswood 
and  three  other  royalists  were  struck  off,  are  also  to  be 
seen. 

St.  Andrew's  is  situate  on  a  capacious  bay,  two  miles 
south  of  Woodpoint,  which  terminates  the  estuary  of  the 
Eden,  and  commands  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.  It 
is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contains  three  principal 
streets  ;  these  have  recently  been  repaved  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  of  late  the  town  has  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  revival  in  the  erection  of  several  elegant  houses. 
The  game  of  golf  is  a  favourite  amusement  here,  and  the 
making  of  golf-balls  employs  a  number  of  hands.  The 
population  is  5621. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  in  1411  by  Bbhop  Wardlaw,  and 
formerly  consisted  of  three  colleges.  The  united  college 
of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard  has  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  Greek,  logic,  civil  history,  moral  philoso- 
phy, natural  philosophy,  and  medicine.  In  St.  Mary's, 
or  New  College,  divinity,  church  history,  and  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  are  exclusively  taught  by  a  principal  and 
three  other  professors.  The  rector  of  the  University  is 
annually  chosen  by  the  principals,  professors,  masters, 
and  bachelors  of  arts, — and  the  chancellor  is  nominated 
by  the  rector,  principals,  and  professors.  The  librarr 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  consisting  of 
above  30,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students  aver- 
ages about  300. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Regulus  is  the  most  ancient  structure 
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of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  pretty  entire,  consi- 
dering that  it  must  be  upwards  of  1400  years  old,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland, 
though  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation  may  be  doubted. 
The  walls,  with  the  square  tower,  108  feet  in  height,  still 
remain  ;  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  semi- 
circular, and  a  winding  stair  of  152  steps  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  commanding  a  delightful  view.    The  Cathe- 
dral, founded  in  1159>  was  not  finished  till  1318,  when 
it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Lamberton,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, in  the  presence  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1559.     All  that  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  magnificent  pile  is  the  eastern  end, 
with  two  towers,  each  1 00  feet  high,  half  of  the  western  end, 
and  part  of  the  south  and  west  walls.     The  architecture 
is  the  Gothic,  mixed  with  the  Saxon.     The  length  was 
370,  breadth  of  transept  180,  the  nave  65,  and  the  height 
about  100  feet, — ^proportions  that  have  no  rival  in  Scot- 
land.    North  from  the  Cathedral,  on  a  projecting  rock 
washed  by  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle.    It  was 
built  about  the  year  1 200  ;  long  afterwards,  it  became 
the  Episcopal  pdace,  and  continued  so  until  the  murder 
of  Beaton  ;  it  was  then  kept  possession  of  by  his  assas- 
sins till  1547,  when  it  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  were 
mostly  transported  to  France.     At  one  corner  is  a  deep 
dungeon  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  were  found 
large  quantities  of  human  bones — here  James  III.  was 
born  ;  and  others  of  the  Scottish  kings  resided  frequently 
in  it.     The  window  of  the  Castle  is  still  shown,  where 
the  notorious  Cardinal  Beaton  sat  and  beheld  the  martyr- 
dom of  George  Wishart  in  1545.     In  the  following  year 
Beaton  was  put  to  death  by  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  and  his  party,  when  his  body  was  ex- 
posed to  public  view  in  the  same  window  of  the  castle 
from  which  he  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Wishart. 
Of  many  other  ruins  of  great  interest  that  are  to  be  seen, 
those  of  the  Dominican  Convent,  near  the  present  gram- 
mar school,  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  Town  Church,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a  spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a  spire.  In  the  aisle  is  the  stately  monument 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  representing  his  assassination  by 
llackstone  of  Rathillet,  and  eight  others,  when  travelling 
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in  his  carriage  through  Magus  Moor,  about  three  miles 
south-west  of  St.  Andrew's,  3d  May,  1679*  The  spot  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Strathkennis, 
and  is  marked  by  an  inclosure  containing  the  graves  of 
some  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Salvador,  is 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  the  founder,  who  died  in 
1466  ;  it  is  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Many  years  ago, 
six  curious  silver  maces  were  discovered  within  this  tomb; 
three  of  these  were  presented  to  the  othet  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, and. three  are  preserved  here.  The  buildings 
of  St.  Salvador's  College  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
are  ornamented  by  a  handsome  spire,  156  feet  high. 

Four  miles  farther  on,  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Leuchars  is  seen  inland,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Eden  on 
the  road  from  St.  Andrew's  to  Dundee.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  once  stood  a  royal  castle,  and  also  a  hunting  seat 
of  James  VI.  A  little  beyond  this  is  Tentsmuir  Point, 
being  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  estuary  or  frith  of 
the  river  Tay ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  distant  about 
four  miles,  is  seen  Button  Ness,  or  Barrie  Sands,  in  the 
shire  of  Forfar  or  Angus,  being  the  north-eastern  point 
of  the  same  estuary.  Upon  Button  Ness  are  two  light- 
houses, called  the  lights  of  Tay.* 

*  About  six  miles  up  the  Frith  of  Tay,  on  the  north  shore,  is 
the  royal  burgh  of  Dundee,  containing  45,355  inhabitants.  Don- 
dee  is  of  great  and  unknown  antiquity,  and  its  chronicled  vidasi- 
tudes  are  highly  interesting.  Indeed  there  is  no  town  in  ScotUmd 
which  has  increased  in  trade  and  population  in  the  same  ratio. 
Its  privileges  as  a  royal  burgh  are  of  a  very  ancient  date.  King 
William,  about  1210,  erected  it  into  a  royal  burgh,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  most  favourable  immunities.  As  a  commercial  port,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Scotland.  When  pillaged  by  Monk 
in  1651,  sixty  vessels  richly  laden  were  captured  in  the  harbour, 
by  which  more  plunder  was  obtained  than  ^*  in  the  wars  through- 
out all  the  three  nations'*  besides. 

In  those  days  the  vessels  must  have  been  small ;  but  of  late 
years  the  trade  of  Dundee  has  increased  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  also  the  number  and  size  of  its  shipping.  As  a  pioof 
of  this,  the  shore  dues,  which  produced  about  £5000  ten  yean 
ago,  now  produce  more  than  £10,000  without  any  increase  on  the 
rates.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  large  and  increasing  trade, 
the  harbour  has  been  extended  and  improved  by  wet  docks,  on 
which  works  above  £200,000  have  been  expended,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  make  a  farther  extension  of  these,  besides  other 
improvements  connected  with  the  harbour.    The  Newtyle  railway, 
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.  Aboat  twelve  miles  almost  due  east  from  Button  Ness^ 
and  offthe  coast,  is  the  BeH  Boek»  or  Inch  Cape»  oncethe 
terror  of  mariners.  To  this  rock»  the  top  of  which  only 
is  seen  at  low  water,  an  abbot  of  Ab^rbrothock  atta^ied 
a  framework  and  bell,  whidi  was  rung  by  the  tidesi  and 
in  stormy  weather  by  the  dashing  ofthe  waves,  and  senr- 
ed  as  a  signal  for  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  reef. 
It  is  said  that  a  famous  pirate,  called  ^  Balph  the  Rover,* 
carried  away  this  bell ;  next  year  he  met  the  merited 

which  cost  about  £100,000,  was  an  iiimmmift  undeftafciqg  lor  SMii 
a  district. 

The  trade  of  Dundee  chiefly  consistsin  the  importatiiNicif  Baltie 
produce.  The  flax  is  spun  by  the  extensiTe  and  numeroiis  qpin^ 
ning-miOs  recently  erected  in  the  town  and  nddibooriiood,  and  k 
all^waids  made  into  various  kinds  of  doth  by  hand4ooin%  wUih 
eaxgioy  many  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes*  Qmat  pari  of 
the  doth  is  ezpwted  directly  or  indirectly  to  Amaiiea  and  th» 
West  Indies.  There  is,  however,  nmeh  of  it  diipped  to  the  Eng- 
lish markets,  for  the  purposes  of  saddng,  bagging,  and  sails. 

Besides  an  extensire  gesaenl  coasting  trade,  i£fe  axe  tfvo  Twy 
cmperior  steamHships,  and  also  smadn  hi  the  London  trade  $-  • 
number  of  large  veasds  CTgaged  in  the  whale  fishing}  and  many 
cargoes  of  American  and  European  timber  are  annuidly  imported. 

Two  steam-boats  ply  upon  the  Tay^  between  Dundee  and  Perth, 
and  touch  at  Newburgh,  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  county  of  Fife, 
many  interesting  objects  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this 
excursion. 

The  ferry  across  the  Tay  at  Dundee  is  served  by  a  7t0tn-boat, 
and  is  now  perhaps  the  safest  and  best  regulated  in  the  kingdom. 
Low  water  piers  have  been  erected  at  considerable  expense  on 
both  sides,  so  that  no  trouble  or  disappointment  in  landing  even 
carriages  takes  place.  Dundee  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the  old 
part  of  the  town  improving  by  opening  new  streets,  pulling  down 
old,  and  erecting  elegant  new  houses,  and  in  no  town  in  Scotland 
are  the  labouring  classes  better  off,  as  they  have  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  here  very  moderate  in 
price. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  harbour  and  docks, 
Newtyle  railway,  fiouff,  or  public  cemetery,  Dudhope  barracks, 
formerly  famous  as  the  Castle  of  the  Scrymgeours;  the  Law, 
from  which  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Castle  of  Claypotts,  Broughty 
Castle,  the  whole  estuary  of  the  Tay,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie*  The  view  from  the  Law  will  amply  repay  for 
the  fatigue  of  ascending.  The  public  buildings  deserve  notice, 
such  as  the  Cathedra,!  church,  town-house,  trades-hall,  public  se- 
minaries, new  jail  and  bridewell,  Exchange  cofBee-rooms,  lunatio 
asylum,  &c. 
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punishmeDt  of  a  watery  grave,  haying  been  shipiw 
upon  this  rock.  Southey  has  embodied  the  leg 
poetry.  Of  late  years  a  most  elegant  lighthouse 
the  plan  of  the  Eddystone,  and  108  feet  in  hei^ 
been  erected  by  Government  at  an  expense  of  £' 

Nearly  nine  miles  beyond  Button  Ness,  is  th( 
burgh  of  Aberbrothock,  or  Arbroath,  contai 
population  of  6660,  who  are  principally  engaged  i 
merce  and  the  manufacture  of  linen.  Here  are  th 
of  a  celebrated  Abbey,  founded  in  honour  of  The 
Becket,  in  the  year  1 178,  by  King  William  the  Li< 
was  interred  within  its  precincts  in  1214,  Th 
several  lofly  towers  still  standing,  which  sufficient! 
its  former  magnificence.  The  whole  ruin  is  of  tl 
picturesque  description,  consisting  of  towers,  cc 
Gothic  windows,  cloisters,  staircases,  &c.  all  ext 
the  effects  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  religious  zea 
monastery  was  the  most  richly  endowed  in  Scotia 
cepting  Holyroodhouse.  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
abbot,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  archbishop 
Andrew's.  A  charter  is  extant,  by  which  John  1 
England  exempted  the  citizens  of  Aberbrothocl 
taxes  in  trading  to  every  part  of  his  kingdom,  ext 
London  and  Oxford.  A  Parliament  was  held  ] 
1 320,  during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  wh: 
King  and  his  assembled  Barons  addressed  a  mani; 
the  Pope,  justly  celebrated  for  the  spirit  of  indepe 
which  it  breathes,  and  the  just  principles  of  gove 
it  proclaims.  The  parish  church  is  an  elegant  b 
with  a  handsome  spire. 

Beyond  Aberbrothock  the  coast  becomes  boi 
occasionally  precipitous,  and  is  remarkable  for  th 
ber  of  caves  that  penetrate  through  the  clifis  a  gn 
under  the  fields.  In  one  of  these  most  dismal  c 
there  lived  in  the  14th  century  a  cannibal  and  his 
who  allured  young  men  and  children  to  his  hau 
there  devoured  them.  Pitscottie  gives  a  very  qui 
count  of  the  whole  family  being  "  burned  quick'* 
crime.  The  most  romantic  of  all  these  wonderfli 
is  the  Geylet  Poty  situate  near  the  mansion  house  oi 
niithie,  thus  described  by  Pensant,  "  The  travel] 
make  a  considerable  subterraneous  voyage,  with  i 
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resqiie  swrvej  of  lofty  rocks  aboroy  and  on  evwy  aide ;  he 
may  bo  rowed  ^in  a  boat)  in  thk  solemn  soenet  till  he 
finds  himtelfsiiadenly  restored  to  the  sig^of  the  heay^iB; 
he  finds  himself  in  a  circular  chantn,  qpen  to  the  digr»  with 
a  narrow  bottom  and  extensive  top^  wideniiqf  at  the  tap 
to  two  hundred  feet  diameter.  On  going  to  the  samnuty 
a  most  unexpected  prospect  appears ;  he  findis  himself 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  amidst  com-field%  e^joyiog 
a  fine  view  of  the  country,  and  a  gentleman's  BmX  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  place  out  of  which  he  emergedJ* 
Two  miles  and  a  half  from  AberbrothodL  is  Ovliiriiengh 
Bay,  and  about  the  same  distance  farther,  is  Etiiie  Hcme^ 
(Earl  of  Northesk,)  once  a  residence  of  Oardinal  Boatiin* 
Near  this  is  the  fishing  village  of  Ethie  Hav^i.  About 
a  mile  farther  is  the  conspicuous  prcmiontory  of  Hedhead, 
250  feet  high.  In  the  neighbourhood,  beantiftd  Qootoh 
{lobbies  are  found. 

Beyond  Redhead  is  the  fine  bay  of  Lunan,  into  wludk 
the  small  river  Lunan  flows.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Redcastle,  built  by  I^IBam 
the  Lion.  Just  beyond  the  mouth  of  Lunan  Bay,  are 
the  Boddin  Limeworks,  and  a  little  inland  Dunninald 

fe— -  Arkley,  Esq.) ;  farther  on,  the  fishing  village  of 
san  ;  and  near  it  Usan  House  (  Keith,  Esq. )    The 

coast,  which  is  flat  and  sandy  upon  Lunan  Bay,  again 
becomes  rocky ;  and  in  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk  River,  distant  six  miles  from  Redhead,  upon  an  ele- 
vated situation,  is  seen  the  elegant  new  church  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Craig,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Rossie  Castle  ( 
Ross,  Esq.) 

Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  South  Esk  and  the 
German  Ocean,  stands  the  royal  burgh  of  Montrose, 
containing  a  population  of  1 2,055.  Behind  the  town  the 
river  expands  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  called  the 
Basin  of  Montrose,  which,  at  full  tide,  is  three  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  nearly  circular.  There  is  a  fine  suspension 
bridge  across  the  South  Esk  to  the  island  of  the  Inch ; 
the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  being  432 
feet.  A  revolving  drawbridge  connects  the  Inch  with 
the  south  shore,  by  which  vessels  can  pass  out  and  into 
the  basin.  The  town  carries  on  a  considerate  foreign 
trade,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories.    It  is  neatly 
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built,  although  several  of  the  houses  have  their  gables 
towards  the  street,  after  the  Flemish  fashion.     The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  neat  building,  with 
an  arcade  below,  and  rooms  above  for  public  business^ 
an  academy — a  lunatic  asylum,  the  first  of  the  kind  es- 
tablished in  Scotland—  a  parish  church,  with  an  elegant 
modern  spire  200  feet  high,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel: 
and  it  has  also  public  libraries — ^reading  rooms — an  asso- 
ciation for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  scientific  sub- 
jects among  the  middle  classes — a  race-coursey  and  like- 
wise places  of  public  amusement — and  is  accounted  one 
of  the  neatest  towns  of  its  size  in  Britain.     One  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  town,  used  as  an  inn  for  a  long  time, 
is  noted  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  hero, 
James  Marquis  of  Montrose.    In  this  house  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  slept  on  the  14th  of  February,  1716,  the 
night  before  he  embarked  for  France  ;  he  had  landed  at 
Montrose  on  the  preceding  22d  of  December.     About 
four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Montrose,  the  North  £sk 
falls  into  the  ocean,  and  at  the  junction  is  Kirkside  House 
(General  Straiton.)    Beyond  the  mouth  of  that  river,  the 
elevated  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  or  the  Mearns,  com- 
mences.    Half  a  mile  lower  is  the  parish  church  of  £c- 
clesgreig,  or  St.  Cyrus,  near  which  is  a  small  village  ;  and 
half  a  mile  farther  is  the  fine  ruin  of  the  Kaim  of  Mathers, 
seated  on  a  perpendicular  and  insulated  rock,  rising  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  shore  beyond  this 
forms  a  curve,  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Miltown.    In  this  vicinity  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  in  which  Kenneth  IV.  was  assassinated  by 
Fenella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  den 
where  she  was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  near  the  den  is 
a  romantic  waterfall,  of  the  height  of  63  feet  perpendi« 
eular. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Miltown  is  the  fishing  and 
manufacturing  village  of  Johnshaven  ;  and  at  the  north 
end  of  it  is  Brotherton.  Close  upon  the  sea,  two  miles 
farther,  is  Nether  Benholm,  and  inland  is  Upper  Ben- 
holm  ( Scott,  Esq.)  One  mile  farther  on  b  the  fish- 
ing village  of  Gourdon,  now  the  sea-port  of  Bervie ;  t 
little  on  is  Hall  Green  ( Farquhar,  Esq.)  ;  and  im- 
mediately beyond  it  is  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverbervie, 
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commonly  named  Bervie,  situate  upon  the  lirer  Benrie, 
and  containing  a  population  of  about  1092.  Its  charter 
was  granted  by  David  II.  1343,  he  beinff  fbieedy  by  stresa 
of  weather,  to  land  here  on  his  way  from  Ei^koidy  on 
which  occasion  the  inhabitants  treated  ]iim  with  tl» 
greatest  kindness  and  hospitality.  It  is  honourable  to 
this  small  community,  that,  by  subscriptioB)  they  hare 
brought  water  by  pipes  into  the  town.  • 

Two  miles  and  a  half  farther  on  are  the  ruins  ofl^hiftte- 
bury  Castle,  and  near  to  it  the  manse  and  diurch  of  Sjn- 
neff.  Beneath  the  pulpit  of  this  church  the  re^^t^  of 
Scotland  were  conc^ed  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  coast  of  this  parish  is  girt  by  rodca  of 
breccia ;  and  the  vestiges  of  three  ancient  castlea  are  seen 
upon  it.  Two  miles  l^yond  Whistlebury  Castle  is  Tod- 
bead  Point,  or  Bervie  Brow ;  and  two  miles  fiurther  Is 
the  small  harbour  of  Eaterline,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream- 
let of  ttikt  name.  Cratton  Ness  is  passed^  and  about  a 
mile  beyond  it  are  the  rocks  of  Fowlsheugh,  rai^;ing 
along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  rising  to  an 
average  height  of  about  200  feet.  In  the  fiice  of  this 
natural  rampart  are  innumerable  cavities,  the  haunts  of 
sea-fowl. 

Upon  the  summit  of  one  of  these  rocks,  and  160  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stand  the  majestic  ruins  of 
Dunnottar  Castle,  covering  an  area  of  about  three  acres 
of  ground.     It  was  built  during  the  contention  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  by  Sir  William  Keith,  the  great  Ma- 
reschal  of  Scotland,  but  many  additions  were  subsequent- 
ly made  to  it.     The  estate  and  Castle  of  Dunnottar  are 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Knight-Mar- 
eschal  of  Scotland.    On  the  land  side  the  castle  has  been 
rendered   inaccessible,  except  by  a  narrow  steep,  and 
winding  path  over  a  deep  gully.     In  1 296  this  castle  was 
taken  from  the  English  by  Sir  William  Wallace ;  it  was 
re-fortified  by  Edward  III.  in  1336,  but  retaken  by  the 
guardian,  Sir  Andrew  Moray.     In  1651,  the  regalia  of 
the  kingdom  were  deposited  here,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  English  republican  army ;  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
in  the  castle  under  the  command  of  Ogilvy  of  Barras. 
The  garrison  held  out  with  great  resolution  for  a  long 
period  against  the  English,  commanded  by  Lambert,  but 
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was  ultimately  reduced  by  famine.  Previously  to  this, 
however,  the  regalia  was  conveyed  away  by  stratagem, 
and  hid  under  the  pulpit  of  Kinneff  Church,  as  before 
mentioned.  Mrs.  Grainger,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kin- 
neff, having  o1:]{):ained  permission  to  visit  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  the 
governor's  lady,  packed  up  the  crown  in  some  clothes, 
and  carried  it  out  of  the  Castle  in  her  lap,  while  her  maid 
carried  the  sword  and  sceptre  in  a  bag  of  flax  upon  her 
back.  At  the  restoration,  Ogilvy,  for  this  good  service, 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  the  brother  of  &e  £arl-Ma- 
reschal  was  created  Earl  of  Kintore ;  nor  were  honest 
Mr.  Grainger  and  his  wife  forgotten.  Dunnottar  Castle 
was  used  as  a  state  prison  for  confining  the  Covenanters 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  It  was 
dismantled  after  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  James  £arl- 
Mareschal. 

In  the  line  of  coast  beyond  Dunnottar  there  are  two 
deep  creeks :  beyond  the  second  of  these  is  the  Sea-port 
of  Stonehaven,  divided  by  the  Carron  into  Old  and  New 
Town.  It  is  a  flourishing  burgh  of  barony,  and  contains 
a  population  of  upwards  of  2000.  The  superiors  of  the 
barony  are  the  representatives  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith, 
l^he  harbour  of  Stonehaven  has  always  been  reckoned 
the  most  safe  and  commodious  on  all  this  range  of  coast, 
although,  in  some  respects,  inconvenient  at  the  entrance. 

In  August,  1827,  a  new  quay  was  completed,  which  ren- 
ders Stonehaven  a  safe  and  conmiodious  harbour  for 
shipping.  Close  on  the  north  side  of  Stonehaven,  the  river 
Cowie  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  about  two  miles  on  is  Gar- 
ron  Point,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  ancient  entrenchments.  On  a  hill  called  Rhi  Dikes, 
(King's  Dykes,)  three  miles  inland,  those  of  a  rectangular 
encampment  are  plainly  traced. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Garron  Point  the  coast  becomes 
bleak  and  elevated,  and  very  much  indented.    Two  miles 

Ijelow  the  point  is  Muchuls  ( Silver,  Esq.) ;  and  one 

and  a  half  miles  beyond  this,  Scateraw  Harbour.  Within 

the  space  of  another  half  mile  is  Cammachmore  ( 

Duguid,  Esq.)     Two  miles  farther  is  the  fishing  village 
of  Portlethen  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  is  Portlethen 

House  ( Auldjo,  Esq.)     Half  a  mile  farther  is  the 

fishing  village  of  Findon,  noted  for  the  curing  of  had- 


docks.    The  ^Fiimaiihaddies'' are  known  all  over  Scot- 
IE:    land,  and  great  quantities  are  even  sent  to  London, 
a        Two  m^es  md  a  half  beyond  Findon»  is  the  fishing 
i    village  of  Cove,  and  three  miles  ftrther  the  bay  of  Niggy 
P    at  the  bottom  of  which  stands  the  old  ehnroh  of  the 
i    parish  of  that  name,  in  ruins.    Half  a  mile  beyond  tUs 
I    bay  is  the  Girdleness  promontory,  the  eastern  termiiiap 
tion  of  the  great  Grampian  range  of  mountains  which 
i     extends  across  the  island.    On  Uie  Ness  a  very  di^gant 
light-house  has  recently  been  ereoted»  having  two  8t»- 
lionary  white  lights,  one  underneath  tibe  other.  Pastiiy 
the  Girdleness,  the  tourist  enters  the  mouth  of  the  rivw 
Dee,  and  the  harbour  of  Absrdbbn.   - 

This  city  differs  in  its  general  aspect  from  every  other 
Scottish  town,  owing  to  Uie  peculiar  kind  of  stone  with 
which  the  houses  are  built  and  the  streets  paved,  a  beau- 
tiful white  granite,  found  in  great  abundance  in  th^  vi- 
cinity. Until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  entrances  to  the  town  were  very  bad ;  since 
that  time,  however,  several  new  lines  of  approach  have 
been  opened.  That  from  the  south  and  west  called  Union 
Street,  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  excelled  by  any  street  in  Scotland  out  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  carried  over  a  ravine  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  130  feet  in  span,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £13,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four 
bailies,  and  fourteen  councillors ;  is  divided  into  six  pa- 
rishes, besides  the  large  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the 
adjoining  landward  parish  of  Old  Machar,  and  sends  a 
member  to  Parliament.  The  population,  inclusive  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  exceeds  60,000,  many  of  whona  are  en- 
gaged in  the  extensive  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manu- 
factories in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  harbour 
lias  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  import 
and  export  trade  is  very  considerable,  especially  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  with  North  Ame- 
rica, exclusive  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  Besides 
sailing  vessels  called  smacks,  three  large  and  powerful 
steamers  ply  during  the  whole  year  between  this  port 
and  London,  carrying  to  the  London  market  cargoes  of 
fed  cattle — salmon  from  the  fisheries  on  the  Dee,  Don, 
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and  Spey — granite,  and  manufactured  goods  for  expor- 
tation. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
elegant.    In  the  centre  of  Castle  Street  is  a  hexagonal 
cross,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom.    It  u 
ornamented  with  portraits,  in  cdto  relievo^  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  from  James  I.  to  James  YII.  and  is  surmount- 
ed by  an  Unicorn  rampant  on  a  Corinthian  colunm.  Op- 
posite to  the  cross,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
town-house,  behind  which  are  the  new  court-house  and 
jail,  with  a  battlemented  tower  and  elegant  spire,  120 
feet  high  above  the  entrance.     To  the  west  of  the  cross 
is  the  Athenaeum,  a  public  reading-room,  to  which  stran- 
gers have  free  admission  ;  and  on  the  south  side  is  the 
Aberdeen  Bank.     The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
containing  the  east  and  west  churches,  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  Union  Street.     The  eastern  part  was  the 
choir  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  was  a  fine  relic  of  Gothic 
architecture.    It  was  taken  down  recently,  and  a  new 
building  erected,  on  the  model,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  for- 
mer.    The  West  Church  was  built  in  1755,  and  is  s 
plain  building ;  over  the  aisle  which  separates  these  two 
churches  rises  a  square  tower  and  spire,  140  feet  high, 
containing  a  set  of  very  finely-toned  beUs.  Surrounding 
the  church  is  the  principal  cemetery  of  the  city,  with  a 
light  and  elegant  fagade  and  gateway  to  Union  Street 
M  early  opposite  is  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  Country 
Bank,  and  westward  is  the  Advocates'  Hall,  and  behind 
it  the  South  Church,  a  neat  building  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Beyond  the  bridge  are  the  Assembly  Rooms,  a  large 
building  with  massy  granite  columns  in  front ;  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is  divided  into  several  large  and  elegant 
apartments.     Near  the  west  end  of  Union  Street  stands 
the  Bridewell,  a  castellated  edificci  with  a  high  inclosing 
wall.    In  King  Street  are  several  public  buildings,  as  St 
Andrew's  Chapel,  a  neat  Gothic  structure — ^the  Record 
Office,  the  Medical  Hall,  the  Conmiercial  Bank,  and  the 
New  North  Church.     The  last  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  spacious  front,  and  a  circular  granite 
tower  130  feet  high.     The  barracks  stand  on  the  Castle- 
hill,  from  which  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower 
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*t  qf  the  town,  call^  Footdee,  and  of  the  barbour  and 
^  On  the  Schodhill  are  tha  |mblie  gnunmar  school, 
laltry  building,  but  about  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  Bobort 
rdon's  Hospitd,  a  chaste  and  beantilbl  edifice,  in  the 
ttre  of  a  large  garden.  This  is  an  inatitutioQ  similar 
Heriofs  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  maintains  and 
icates  upwards  of  100'  poor  boys.  Not  fiur  from  this 
<t  is  the  Infirmary,  a  la^e  and  elegant  building,  hAv-> 

a  centre  and  two  wings  in  the  Grecian  style,  ci^ia- 

of  containing  200  patients.    In  Broad  Street  is  tlM» 
rischal  College  and  University,  the  buildings  of  which 

▼ery  old  and  very  ugly ;  but  a  grant  has  been  ob- 
led  from  Government,  and  subscriptions  raised  in 

city  and  neighbourhood,  amounting  altogtther  to 
SOOO,  with  which  a  new  college  is  immediatdy  to  be 
:;ted  near  the  site  of  the  present  The  University  was 
aded  and  endowed  by  George  Earl  Marischalof  Soot- 
1,  in  the  year  1593,  and  has  professorships  of  Gre^ 
hematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  natural  and  mo* 
philosophy,  medicine,  divinity,  diurch  history,  and 
ental  huiguages,  besides  dasses  fi>r  law,  humanly, 
my,  and  the  difierent  branches  of  medical  study. 
ire  is  a  small  museum  and  library,  in  which  there 
many  curious  manuscripts  and  antiquities,  as  also  a 
able  astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  There 
a  great  many  endowments  called  bursaries  attached 
le  college,  and  the  number  of  students  is  fcom  300 
00. 
he  tourist  who  has  a  spare  day  to  spend  in  Aberdeen, 

best  see  the  remarkable  objects  in  its  vicinity  by 
ag  three  short  excursions  of  from  four  to  five  miles 
. — The  first  is  to  Old  Aberdeen,  a  burgh  of  barony 
eat  antiquity,  and  formerly  an  Episcopal  see.  King's 
5ge  and  University,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place, 
tately  edifice,  erected  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  in  1506, 
University  having  been  founded  in  1494.  Over  the 
ti-west  front  rises  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  of  open  stone- work,  in  the  form  of  an  imperial 
n.  The  whole  building  has  been  recently  repaired* 
bas  an  imposing  appearance.  There  are  connected 
it  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  a  small  museum, 
many  excellent  bursaries.  The  classes  and  number 
adents  are  much  the  same  as  in  Marischal  College. 
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Hector  Boethius  was  the  first  Principal  of  King's  Coll^^ 
and,  connected  with  it  and  Marischal  College,  have  been 
many  eminent  men,  amongst  whom  were  the  family  of 
Gregory,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  Gerard  and  Campbell.    Ja- 
niieson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  and  Gibb,  the  celebrated 
architect,  were  natives  of  Aberdeen.  Barbour,  the  elegant 
and  faithful  historian  of  Bruce,  was  archdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen in  1356.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town  stood  formerly 
the  magnificent  cathedral  church  of  St.  Machar,  and  the 
JMshop's  Palace,  the  only  remnant  of  which  is  the  nave  of 
the  former,  now  used  as  the  parish  church.     On  the  west 
end  arc  two  beautiful  stone  spires,  each  112  feet  high,  and 
tho  ceiling  of  the  church  is  tastefully  decorated  with  ar- 
morial bearings.    Behind  the  church,  on  a  lawn  surround- 
t>(l  by  trees,  and  skirted  by  the  river  Don,  stands  Seaton 
House  (Lord  James  Hay),  and  a  little  farther  down  the 
river  is  the  celebrated  and  romantically  situated  old  bridge 
nf  Balgownic,  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne  in  1320 ;  it  is  a 
Gothic  arch  of  62  feet  in  span,  and  34^  high,  and  is  re- 
poatedly  alluded  to  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry.     A  little  be- 
low the  old  bridge,  a  new  one  of  dressed  granite,  with  five 
iirclios,  was  erected  in  1829*     A  fine  walk  up  the  north 
])ank  of  the  river,  past  the  extensive  works  of  Grandholm 
and  printfield,  and  through  the  village  of  Woodside,  will 
conduct  the  tourist  back  to  Aberdeen  by  the  great  north 
road.     The  second  walk  is  by  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  on 
t]u3  north-west  side  of  the  town,  to  the  Stocket  Hill,  from 
which  the  best  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
iry  is  obtained,  thence  to  the  great  granite  quarries  of 
Uiibislaw,  and  back  by  the  Skene  turnpike  road.     The 
tliird  walk  is  to  the  old  bridge  of  Dee,  a  very  fine  structure 
ot*s(?ven  arches,  erected  about  1530  by  Bishops  Elphin- 
stonti  and  Dunbar  ;  from  thence  down  the  south  bank  of 
tlH3  river,  passing  the  new  church  of  Nigg  on  the  right, 
to  tJie  Wellington  suspension-bridge  at  the  Craiglug  (140 
feet  in  span),  by  which  the  tourist  may  recross  the  river 
and  ])roceed  to  town,  or  he  may  extend  his  walk  to  the 
Girdleness  lighthouse,  and  recross  by  the  ferry  at  Foot-     ' 
(loe.^ 

( 

*  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  Dee  to  Ballitir    / 
nml  Castleton  of  Bracmar,  whence  the  tourist  may  either  retam 
to  Aberdeen,  or  proceed  to  Strathspey,  Perth,  or  Brechin.   Of 


AlMrdeen  was  known  to  the  Hotnans  aboat  the  year 
fif  Christ  84y  and  at  a  very  remote  period  it  was  oompa- 

Stnth-Dee,  Dr.  M^Onlloch  sajB— ^  It  is  Baperiar  to  any  oiher  in 
fieotland  in  the  displays  of  its  wildly  Alpine  bomdaiy,  and  yields 
to  none  in  magnificence  and  splendour.^ 

There  is  a  good  road  on  each  side  of  the  river,  hot  that  on  tha 
north  side  is  the  coach  road,  and  is  besides  otherwise  prefaraUa* 
for  the  first  thirty-five  miles  there  is  an  alternation  of  mora  or  less 
beautifol  scenery,  but  little  of  the  sublimity  to  be  Ibond  in  the  i^ 
per  district.  The  chief  objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the  fianur 
portion  of  the  route,  shall  therefore  be  very  briefly  allade4  to  ia  the 
order  in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  tourist  On  the  aorth 
bank  of  the  Dee,  two  miles  up,  is  fiandiory  House  (  Thorn- 
j9on,  Esq.)  and  here^  between  the  road  and  the  livetf  is  A  plaoe 
called  the  Two-milc^ross,  where,  and  at  the  bridge  odf  Deoi  wsra 
fought  several  battles  in  the  times  of  Montrose  and  the  Covonaii* 
ters.  On  the  right,  the  houses  of  Cults  and  BinghUl  ara  psawil 
in  succession,  and  on  the  left,  those  of  Buildnde,  Ardo,  Heatfaeo^ 
JMurtle^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Bhdrs.     Seivon  ndles 

from  Aberdeen,  Culter  House  ( Duff,  Esq.)  is  paowd  on  the 

ri^it,  and  on  the  left  Kinffcausie  ( Boswell,  Esq.)  and  Manr- 

ciSter  ( Gordon,  Esq!)    At  a  pretty  turn  of  the  road  a  mue 

further,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Leuchar  Bum,  and  on  a  lawn  below 
«  paper  manufactory,  beyond  which  rises  a  small  hill,  having  on  it 
•the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  called  Norman  Dykes.  Two  miles 
.on,  upon  the  right,  is  Drum  House  and  Tower,  the  seat  of  the 
Irvines  of  Drum,  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  north  ;  a  little 
beyond  the  inn  of  Drum,  is  the  new  church  and  manse  of  Drum, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road.  Aftennards,  on  the  left,  is  seen 
a  monument  erected  in  1825  to  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon's  father, 

and  beyond  it  Durris  House  ( M*Tier)  and  Park  House  (»— 

JVloir) ;  at  the  15th  milestone  on  the  right,  is  Crathes  Castle,  sur- 
rounded, by  wood,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  Bart  of  Leys. 
Speaking-  of  this  castle,  a  writer  on  Deeside  says—"  It  is  a  very 
ancient  and  stately  building,  well  decorated  with  turrets,  bartisans, 
weathercocks,  and  sculpture.'*  As  the  tourist  approaches  Ban- 
chory, he  sees,  on  the  left,  Tilwhilly  Castle  ( Lumsden,  Esq.), 

and  in  front,  a  pretty  wooded  hill,  with  a  monument  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  beyond  all  the  curious  hill  of  Clochnaben,  with  its  hump. 
At  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  the  sweet  little 
village  of  Upper  Banchory.  It  is  well  sheltered  on  all  sides ;  its 
air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  its  inns  and  cottages  are  neat  and  com- 
modious, and  the  scats  and  villas  in  its  neighbourhood  are  nume- 
rous. Amongst  the  last  are  Banchory  Lodge  (Greneral  Burnett), 
Dee  Bank  (Colonel  Wood),  Arbiddie  Cottage  (General  Ramsay), 
Inverey  House,  and  others.  There  are  also  a  monumental  tower 
above  the  village,  a  good  church,  manse,  and  school-house,  a  cu- 
rious cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Dee,  and  a  stone  one  over  the 
Feugh  9  ^®  scenery  near  the  last  of  which,  as  indeed  in  the  whole 
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ratively  a  respectable  place  of  commerce.  As  early  as 
1 1 53  it  was  visited  by  the  Normans,  and  MacphersoD, 

iKU^libourhood,  is  very  fine,  and  has  brought  the  villago  into  re- 
])ut('  .iH  a  Huninier  residence.  North  from  Banchory,  in  a  hollow 
on  tlie  side  of  the  Hill  of  Fare,  is  Corricliici  where  a  battle  was 
fought  in  1562,  between  the  Earls  of  Murray  andHuntly.  Qneen 
JVIarv^s  Seat  and  Well  are  still  pointed  out.  Ijeaving  Banc^oiy, 
the  House  of  Invercaimie  is  passed  on  the  left,  afterwards  Black. 
liall  (Colonel  Campbell)  on  the  same  side,  and  Inchmarlo  (— . 
J')avi(lson,  Esq.)  on  the  right;  still  farther  on  the  left  is  Woodend 

( Burnet,  Esq.)     At  the  Bridge  of  Potarch  (six  miles  above 

Banchor}')  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  south,  over  the  Caim-o*-mouiit 
])y  Fettercaim  to  Brechin ;  and  immediately  above  the  bridge,  the 
l)tK?  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  twenty  feet,  being  the  narrow- 
est pt)rtion  of  the  river  from  the  Linn  to  its  mouth.  The  tourist 
next  passes  through  the  village  of  Kincardine- O'Niel  (twenty-six 
miles  from  Aberdeen),  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  well-kept  ion. 

Tt)  the  north-east  is  Kincardine  Lodge  ( Gordon,  Esq.)  Three 

miles  north  from  the  \'illage,  on  a  hill  near  the  kirk  of  Lumphanan, 
js  .1  cairn  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Macbeth  was  killed  in  105& 
On  leaving  the  village,  Carslogie  Cottage  is  seen  on  a  beautiful 
lawn  on  the  south  bank,  after  which  the  road  crosses  a  moor  for 
several  miles,  and  reaches  Charleston  of  Aboync,  a  hamlet  with 
an  inn.  To  the  north  is  Aboyne  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  inn,  near  the  church,  is  a 
snsi)ension  bridge  over  the  Dee,  leading  to  the  great  forest  of  Glen- 
Tanner.  The  Bum  of  Dinnat,  near  the  35th  milestone,  is  said  to 
separate  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands  of  Deeside ;  and  as- 
suredly the  traveller  now  begins  to  discern  afar  the  swelling  blue 
mountains  that  guard  the  infant  Dee.  The  Moor  of  Dinnat,  from 
tlu^  numerous  cairns  on  its  surface,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
SL'OVA'  of  simdry  battles  in  the  olden  time,  especially  that  between 
Sir  Andrew  ]\huTay  and  the  Earl  of  Athol  in  1336,  said  by  Win. 
tt)un  to  have  been  fought  in  the  forest  of  Culbleen.  On  its  north 
side  are  twt)  lochs,  called  Kinord  or  Cannor,  and  Dawain.  The 
fonner  possesses  two  artificial  islands,  on  one  of  which  Malcokn 
Canniore  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle,  and  on  the  other  a  prison. 
On  a  small  stream  rumiing  into  Loch  Kinord,  is  a  singular  water- 
fall ;  the  bum  falls  into  a  cave,  somewhat  resembling  a  Imge  vat, 
whence  the  stream  is  called  the  Bum  of  the  Vat.  On  the  oppofiitr 
side  of  the  Dee  are  the  mins  of  Dee  Castle,  formerly  a  seat  of  tho 
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when  he  "  roaniM  a  young  Highlander  o'er  their  dark  heath. 
At  Tullieh  Church  the  Lodge  of  Pannanich  Wells  is  observed  on     ' 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  one  of  the  best  views  of  Locli-Of     / 
;,'ar  is  obtained.    It  is  seen  to  the  south-west,  elevating  its  conical 
top  over  the  wca  of  mountains  which  intervenes.     Passing  Oik- 
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in  Us  Annals  of  Commerce,  shows  thtl  it  was  pillaged 
bj  one  of  the  Norman  kings  in  II 79*    The  first  charier 

wood  Cottage  and  Ballater,  or  Ali»altEie  House  (— -  Frnttptbrnt* 
saOf  Esq.)  the  tourist  enters  tlie  yfllage  of  fiaUatertfnrtj-two  miles 
firom  Aberdeen.    Its  delightfdl  sitoiSkHiy  in  additioate  the  medi* 
einal  qnalities  of  the  mineral  wells  near  to  ity  haS  made  BsHatfr  a 
great  resort  of  stnmgers  daring  the  sommer  months.   The  tourist 
ahoold  ascend  the  cnrionsly-diaped  hill  <of  (Mgdsmahp  Unaa 
whieh,  at  sunset  especially,  the  spectacle  is  very  giaiid;  en  tha 
north  side  is  the  Pass  of  Ballater,  and  on  the  sooih  the  M  esstla 
of  Knock  on  a  wooded  eminence,  both  worthy  of  a  yiA    Thne 
existed  here,  previous  to  the  flood  of  August,  1839*  a  ifaia 
txridge  across  itte  Dee,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  ^ 
wooden  one  on  stone  piers.    From  Ballater  sereanil 
aoKHig  the  hills  may  be  made  ■such  as  to  Loeh-oa-gH** 
Mount  Keen  to  Loch  Lee*  to  Clova,  or  to  Oavdenshiel. 

To  reach  Loch-na-gar  the  tourist  should  keep  the  caniage  road 
vp  Glen-Muick  for  seven  miles  to  the  farm  town  of  IiidiM>bsr^ 
passing  on  his  way  Birkhall  House  and  a  cascade  tm  the  Muidc 
Here  he  will  cross  the  river  by  a  ford,  and  get  upon  another  road 
which  conducts  him  to  the  Hut,  whence  the  asorait  is  direct  to  tha 
top  of  the  mountain,  twelve  miles  from  BaUater.    No  deseoriptifln 
can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  ^  steep  frowning  g^orieii^  of 
this  scene ;  they  must  be  seen,  both  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
and  from  the  margin  of  the  loch  at  its  base,  to  be  at  all  appreci- 
ated aright.     The  height  of  the  mountain  is  3800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  above  the  loch 
about  1300  feet.     The  best  view  of  the  cliffs  is  had  from  a  conical 
hill  on  the  north-east  side.     The  tourist  may  return  to  Ballater  by 
Glen-Muick,  or  proceed  to  Castletown  by  either  of  two  routes,— 
the  one  leading  him  down  the  Garrawalt  Bum  to  the  Bridge  of  In- 
vercauld,  and  thence  to  Castletown,  ten  miles—the  other  over  the 
Whitemount  and  Caimtaggart  to  Loch-Calater,  and  thence  to  Cas- 
tletown, eleven  miles. 

In  proceeding  to  Loch-Lee,  the  tourist  quits  the  Olen-Muick 
road  at  a  place  called  Aholzie,  four  miles  from  Ballater,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  stream,  which  there  falls  into  the  Muick,  crosses  the 
western  shoulder  of  Mount  Keen,  and  descends  Olen-Mark— the 
cascades  and  other  scenery  in  which  are  very  fine — to  Loch- Lee, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Ballater.  This  place  is  chiefly  remark- 
able, in  addition  to  its  natural  beauties,  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  Ross,  the  author  of  a  curious  old  Scottish  po-; 
em,  called  "  Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.*'  The  loch 
is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  in  length ;  and  besides  the 
bum  of  Mark,  there  flow  into  it  the  streams  of  Daff  and  Lee  from 
two  romantic  glens  to  the  west,  while  at  the  eastern  end  is  the  Cas- 
tle of  Invermark.  By  descending  the  North  Esk,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  Loch-Lee,  the  tourist  may  reach  either  Brechin  or  Mon- 
trose. 
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The  coast  beyond  Aberdeen  is  by  no  means  interest- 
ing.   After  passing  a  number  of  fishing  villages,  and 

ijDg  on  the  bridge,  the  eye  ranges  over  hill  and  valley  without  zest- 
ing on  any  thing  but  the  products  of  unaasiBted  nature  :  the  great 
Har  Forest  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  east,  while  southwaid 
and  westward  nothing  is  visible  but  the  bare  mountain-Bido.  Fol- 
lowing a  foot-track  tlirough  the  wood  to  thenorth^  the  tourist  soon 
finds  himself  in  Glen-Lui,  and  so  completely  shut  out  from  the 
everyday  world,  that  he  may  easily  fancy  himself  the  first  travel- 
ler of  tliis  almost  breathless  wilderness.  Four  miles  up,  the  glen 
is  divided  into  two  by  the  mountain  called  Caimgorum  of  Deny 
(3792  feet  high.)  The  glen  to  the  right  is  called  Derry,  and  wiU 
be  afterwards  noticed  ;  the  other  is  Glen-Lui-Beg,  or  Little  Lui, 
and  it  is  up  the  latter  that  the  tourist  pursues  his  way,  passing  a 
forester's  hut  at  its  entrance.  This  glen  runs  first  in  a  westerly 
<Urection  for  two  miles,  and  then  northerly  for  three  miles  moie : 
in  it  are  to  be  seen  several  specimens  of  the  old  CSaledcmian  forest 
— some  lying  on  the  ground,  others  still  standing,  but  almost  all  of 
them  shapeless  trunks,  bleached  white  by  the  storms  of  ages.  The 
huge  mountains  now  approach  so  dosely  as  to  cause  a  twilight 
gloom  oven  at  mid-day.  Three  miles  from  the  Hut,  the  tounat 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  having  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain directly  in  front  of  him.  It  is  up  this  spur,  or  projecting  por- 
tion of  tho  mountain,  that  he  ascends,  in  a  direction  K.K.W.  for 
upwards  of  two  miles,  to  the  Cairn.  The  ascent  on  this  side  la  not 
steep ;  but  near  the  summit  the  footing  is  very  difficult,  owing  to 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  hugo  masses  of  rock  which  compose  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  mountain.  The  height  above  the  level  of  the 
Lui  may  be  about  2000  feet ;  but  the  tourist,  when  mounted  on  the 
Cairn,  may  truly  say  that  he  is  the  highest  subject  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  being,  by  tho  most  recent  measurements,  4990  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  higher  than  the 
summit  of  Ben-Nevis.  He  may  on  a  clear  day  perceive  the  ocean 
on  tliree  sides  of  him— the  Athmtic,  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  Oer* 
man  Ocean ;  also  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  the  Spey, 
with  great  part  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Moray,  and  Forfar  shireBi 
But  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  ten  thousand  top8-.»the al- 
most boundless  ocean  of  mountains  in  every  direction»and  the  tre- 
mendous ya\vning  gulfs  of  Glen-Dee,  Loch- Avon,  &c.  inunediately 
under  the  spectator.  In  fact,  if  the  tourist  is  fortunate  enough  to 
ascend  on  a  clear  day,  the  prospect  which  he  will  have  firomBen- 
Mac-Dhui  will  amply  repay  the  toil  of  attaining  its  sununit.  In  | 
order  to  reach  Loch-Aven,  the  tourist  must  hold  due  north  aki^ 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  for  nearly  two  miles,  then  find  his  way  down  | 
some  one  of  tho  numerous  guUies  or  wattr-courses  to  the  Shelte^  ' 
Stone  at  the  head  of  the  loch.  Here  again  aU  attempt  at  deserip-  1 
tion  is  fruitless  :  one  who  has  never  been  at  Loch-Aven  caimot  ' 
form  even  the  most  distant  notion  of  tlie  scene.  The  ShelterJStou 
is  a  huge  block,  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  has  disjoined  firaD 


den  Bay,  is  Slanes  Gastley  the  iett  of  the  Earii  of , 
iHf  erected  upon  a  bleak  wild  promontory^  in  the 

Hif  aboYe,  aodwhiehhMfrikaapoiitlifwMlMMr  UcMASy  Mas 
rm  an  apartment  twelye  feet  square  and  aU  highy  with  a  paa- 
leading  to  it.  The  remaining  aide  is  Imilt  up  mMkUOj  U 
u  Travellers  oocasionaUy  pass  the  night  heiie»  Lodi-AtM& 
n  a  tremendous  ravine,  or  eaZ-i/tf-sM,  not  a  qiiarteir  cf  a  mils 
sadthy  between  Ben-Mae-Dhoi,  Cunigoram,  and  Ben«a-Maio» 
without  exaggeration,  far  snrpasaea  in  terrifle  gnyideiir  efwy 
•  loch  in  the  Highlands.  The  spectator  fedalumMif  to  diHn« 
nto  nothingness  when  he  looks  apan  ohjeets  wlneht  whether 
itains,  roclu^  waterfalls,  or  even  the  verj  d§Mi  Ijing  acoontf 
seem  to  be  all  upon  the  most  gigaotie  sMle ;  Ida  agrs  waodeie 
1  the  sides  of  the  cavern  rismg  out  of  the  lake  to  the  heMil 

00  feet  of  sheer  precipice,  till  it  rests  upon  the  H"f"— '  mUi 
m^  from  Ben-Mac- Dhui,  precipitating  tlieniaelv8a,fai  all  the 
ty  of  falling  waters,  down  two  huge  defts  in  the  momtefai^ 
and  appearing  at  a  little  distance  like  two  congealed  wirtar- 
reachii]^  to  the  very  clouds,  until  near  tiie  bottom,  iHian  miit* 
heir  froth,  they  rush  into  the  lake.  The  water  of  thia  loch  h 
smely  pellucid,  and  there  are  <m  its  bosom  one  or  two  amall 
ds.---( Travellers  sometimes  reach  Loch-Aven  by  croaaing  a 
>  which  divides  it  from  Loch«£tiehan  on  the  sooth,  to  wmeh 

1  tarn  a  path  may  be  found  by  Glen-Lm-Beg,  or  by  Cttena 
J  and  £tichan.)^.Keeping  down  the  sonth  bank,  first  of  the 
1  and  afterwards  of  the  Aven  river,  for  tibree  miles  from  the 
ter-Stone,  the  tourist  turns  southward  into  the  Glen  of  the 
Dhu-lochan,  so  named  from  two  or  three  black-looking  lochs 
;h  lie  in  its  bosom.  This  glen  presents  little  to  interest  the 
on  who  has  just  left  the  more  sublime  scenery  of  the  Aven. 
)  two  miles  long,  and  a  footpath  conducts  from  it  over  a  low 
3,  and  down  Glen-Derry,  a  much  less  gloomy,  but  at  the  same 

most  sequestered  and  partially  wooded  glen,  for  three  miles 
a  half,  to  the  hut  in  Glen-Lui  before  noticed.  The  Bum  of 
ry  issues  out  of  a  small  loch  called  Etichan,  on  the  east  side  of 
-Mac- Dhui,  and  descends  a  wild  ravine  between  Ben-a-Main 
Caimgorum  of  Derry,  till  it  reaches  Glen-Derry.  The  tourist 
return  to  Castletown  by  Glen-Lui  and  Mar  Lodge ;  or,  in  place 
ascending  Glen-Derry,  he  may  hold  eastward  between  two  hills, 
Glen-Quoich,  down  which  a  footpath  will  conduct  him  to  the 
[  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  then  he  can  cross  the  river 
;he  ferry-boat  to  Castletown.  Glen-Quoich  resembles  Glen- 
ry  very  much.  It  is  partly  covered  with  wood,  luis  Ben-a* 
'd  rising  to  the  height  of  4039  feet  on  its  east  side,  and  a  plea- 
cascade  near  its  bottom ;  which  last,  from  the  cup-shaped 
:  into  which  the  water  falls,  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to 
glen, 
rom  Castletown  of  Braemar  the  tourist  may  either  proceed  to 
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iH'i^1il)ourhood  of  that  wonder  of  nature^  the  Duller  of 
niicliaii.     It  id  a  vast  lioUow  in  a  rock  that  projects  into 

forth,  liy  Spittal  of  OlciiHhee  and  Blair-Oowrie  ;  to  Blair- Atholl 
l)y  (flen  Tilt;  or  to  Aviemorei  in  Strathspey,  by  Glen  Dee;  or 
lio  may  rntiirn  to  Alicnleen  by  Strath  Don.  Eadi  of  tbeie  routes 
flhall,  tlicruforu,  lie  xliortly  noticed. 

A  walk  of  HJxteen  miles  due  Kouth,  flmt  up  the  Cliinie  Burn  to 
one  of  iiH  sources,  thiMi  thronf^li  the  niountainn  which  divide  the 
shin>K  of  Ahf'nlccn  and  Perth,  and  down  the  Burn  of  Olen  Be^, 
throiiL;h  a  wihl  and  frecinontly  romantic  country,  brings  the  tourist 
to  Spitta)  of  Crh'nshuo.  Here  several  streama  unite  to  form  the 
Shee,  and  here  are  a  romantic  old  bridge,  a  church,  and  a  modem 
inn.  I'Vtirn  Spittal  the  road  runs  tlirotif^h  the  f^len  for  fourteen 
niil(>s  to  the  Ilrid^e  of  (Jatlv)  where  is  a  smal]  inn  placed  in  a  very 
romantic  position  at  tiie  junction  of  the  Airdltf  and  Shee;  tl^ 
tourist  has  now  only  a  ])ieusant  walk  of  five  milefl  to  ]Mair-(iowrie, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  passes  Cilcn  liricht  (/Ottage  ( Chal- 

TiKirs,  I-Ai|.)  on  the  le!t,  anil  soon  ufterwiirds  the  liotise  of  Craig 
Hall,  wlienci;  he  m;iy  enter  the  village  liy  tho  ri^lit  or  left  bank  of 
the  Ih-icht.  The  scenery  aliout  lilair-Crowriv,  and  between  it  and 
l*«'rth,  is  noticed  in  Notes  to  the  I'^rttl  Tour, 

\\\\\.  thi>  |)ede.slrian  should  not  hesitate  to  c]i(K)SC  the  route  thruugii 
filfii  Till,  and  hy  ])lair-Ath(dl  and  Dunkeld  to]*erth, an  infinitely 
I  lie  nioro  bcautihil  and  ^rand  of  the  two.  In  purHuing  this  route, 
iie  reaches  the  liinn  of  Dee  hy  the  road  formerly  dobcribed,  whence, 
after  crossing  hy  th(!  bridge,  he  follows  the  cuirt-track  leading  up 
the  north  hank  of  the  Dec;  for  three  miles,  to  tlie  point  of  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  (>eldie.  There  ant  only  two  dwelling-houses 
jihiivi'  thi>  linn — one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  That  on  the  .soutli 
^i<le  is  called  Drlavorar,  or  the  lioni's  ilau^li,  from  the  circuni- 
siance  of  ihe  \'iscount  Dundee  haviuf^  encamped  here  before  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  Dee  is  now  seen  coming  down  its 
own  wild  ^^Icn  f'rnin  the  north  ;  hut  the  tourist,  after  crosting  it, 
roniinnes  on  the  north  side  of  the  (leldie  for  nearlv  two  miles,  tu 
a  forester's  htit ;  then  crossing  theCieldie,  and  turning;  houthwardr, 
li(!  keeps  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Hynack  for  two  miles,  when  it 
loo  is  crossed,  and  the  road,  now  dinn*nishcd  to  a  footpath,  is  cf)ii- 
I  i lined  hy  the  west  hank,  and  to  the  source  of  the  Atilt-Shilochvran, 
!\i-()  niiles.  l'h(>  country  from  the  Linn  of  Dee  to  thin  point  is  al- 
most, devoid  of  inlerest,  hut  the  height  of  land  is  now  croMed,  and 
tli(>  tourist,  sees  heiore  liini  a  narrow  opening,  nniin'ng  in  a  soiith- 
^v-aid  direction,  into  which  two  puny  rivulets,  the  one  coming 
trorit  tin;  east  an<l  the  other  I'roni  the  west,  send  their  united  WS' 
iiTs.  'I'his  is  (ilen  Ti»t,  and  the  stream  from  the  west  isHuen  from 
Loc.h  Tilr,  a  small  irionntaiiutarii  half  a  mile  distant.  The  foot- 
}.:iih  follow.-.  iln!  rivur  in  all  its  windings,  at  a  greater  or  lens  ele- 
vation, on  ihr-  westerniMost  of  its  steep  hanks.  Hetweon  two  and 
tlirei!  miles  ironi  tlie  head  of  tho  glen,  tho  Tarlf  joins  tlie  Till 


seia,  the  depth  of  whiehig  above  thirty  ftthoms ;  and 
Eurds  the  ocean  is  a  commnnicatioa  throngh  a  atupen- 

.  the  west,  the  cascade  on  whioh,  as  wdl  as  the  other  dijects  of 
iction  in  this  lovely  glen,  are  noticed  in  the  Tkhd  TVnir.    Op- 
e  to  the  Fall  of  the  Tarff,  a  footpath  is  obserred  loading  np 
north  side  of  the  Olenmore  fium,  and  ascending  a  steep  hiU. 
I  path  leads  to  Castletown  by  Phalair,  a  hnnting-iaat  of  the 
e  of  Atholl,  and  the  Bom  of  By ;  bnt  as  it  ismpre  mountain- 
khan  that  by  the  linn  of  Dee,  it  is  seidom  nsed.    From  the 
f  Fall  to  Blair-Atholl  is  ten  miles,  making  the  whole  ^TftTwrtr 
Castletown  aboat  twenty*eigfat  mOes. 
le  next  route  to  be  noticed  is  that  from  Caatletoini  to  Avle* 
)  on  8peyside ;  and  here  the  same  coarse  is  porsoed  as  hi  going 
lair-AtholI,  to  the  point  three  miles abore llie linn oiDee» 
ie  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Geldie.    In  place  of  crosihig  the 
however,  the  tourist  continues  to  follow  its  windings  thnm|^ 
i  is  called  Olen-Dee — a  glen  not  differing  modi  in  its  lower 
on  from  01en>Lui,  formerly  described^  unless  it  be  In  thii^ 
every  thing  in  the  former— the  height  of  the  moontalnSy  the 
ith  of  the  valley,  and  size  of  the  stream— are  npon  a  larger 
than  in  the  latter.    As,  however,  the  traveller  advances  into 
recesses  of  this  glen,  all  comparison  with-Glen  Lnl,  or  indeed 
any  other  glen  in  the  Highlands,  is  at  an  end.    Eight  mUes 
»  the  linn,  a  burn  called  Oeusacban  joins  the  Dee  from  the 
,  coming  from  a  tarn  called  Loch-na-Sirtag,  down  a  small  glen 
between  the  mountains  of  Ben-a-Vrohan  (3825  feet  high)  on 
outh,  and  Cairntoul  (4245  feet  hi^h)  on  the  north.     The 
lenimost  peak  of  the  latter  mountain  now  boldly  fronts  the 
St,  and  its  precipitous  cliifs  overhang  him,  as  he  penetrates 
larrow  and  darksome  passage  which  lies  between  these  and 
empest-riven  side  of  Beu-Mac-Dhui.     Nearly  opposite  to  the 
achan,  a  small  stripe  of  water  descends  a  gully  on  the  side  of 
lountain :  sometimes  travellers  enter  Olen-Dee  by  this  gully 
Glen-Lui,  in  place  of  taking  the  route  above  mentioned. 
e  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Oeusacban,  the  Oarchary 
is  seen  to  issue  from  a  dismal-looking  ravine,  between  Cairn- 
and  Braeriach  (4265  feet  high) ;  and  here  suow  is  perceived 
in  large  masses  in  the  higher  clefts  of  the  mountains.     The 
lary  is  by  some  esteemed  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  indeed 
iver,  from  this  point  to  its  junction  with  the  Oeusacban, 
imes  goes  under  that  name ;  but  it  seems  more  proper  to 
ier  the  stream  named  the  Larig  as  the  principal  source,  from 
eater  length  and  size,  and  from  its  lying  in  the  line  of  the 
The  Larig  is  one  continued  series  of  cascades,  descending 
rds  of  1000  feet  in  little  more  than  two  miles.  Here  all  trace 
footpath  is  lost,  and  the  tourist  roust  climb  his  way  over  the 
ic  mass  of  stones,  which  the  storms  of  centuries  have  brought 
from  the  heights  on  each  side.    Looking  down  the  glen  from 
oint,  a  glorious  and  sublime  spectacle  is  spread  out  before  the 
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<lou9  natural  arch,  by  which  boats  can  enter  and  lie  safe 
witliin.    Rounding  Buchan-ness,  the  most  easterly  point 

eye,  and  a  feeling  of  terror  is  apt  to  take  potsesaion  of  the  mindrf 
the  RpectBtor  when  he  beholds  it,  and  reflects  that  he  is  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  Grampians,  having  Ben-BIao-Dhui  and  Calrn- 
gorum  on  the  one  band,  and  Braeriach  and  Cazmtoul  on  the  other 
—foar  of  the  highest  and  largest  links  of  that  g^reat  chain  of  moan- 
tains— .and  that  he  is  not  sunreying  them  from  a  atage-cosch  or 
steam-boat,  or  even  from  a  distance,  but  from  their  own  wiJd  path- 
less glen,  at  least  ten  miles  from  any  human  habitation,  and  as  it 
wero  within  arm's-length  of  their  awful  precipices.  JUonnting  the 
last  of  many  gigantic  ramparts  thrown  across  his  way,  the  tooriit 
comes  to  a  small  sheet  of  water,  divided  by  the  debrU  into  two  or 
three  pools  called  the  Wells  of  Dee,  twenty-one  milei  above  Castle- 
town, and  nearly  eighty  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river  at  Aber- 
deen, or,  if  its  windings  be  reckoned,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles. 
Some  prefer  to  ascend  Ben-Mac-Bhui  from  this  place,  as  the  ascent 
is  shorter;  but  if  the  fatigue  of  gaining  this  point  be  taken  into 
account,  the  diiference  of  labour  will  be  found  to  be  very  smaU. 
Scarcely  has  the  tourist  passed  the  Wells  of  Dee,  when  he  comes 
upon  a  stream  running  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
Dee,  and  seeming  almost  to  issue  from  the  same  pool ;  and  he  en- 
ters a  glen,  extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  nine  (V  ten 
miles.  From  the  open  character  of  this  glen,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  Alt-Drui-Glen,  and  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stands, 
the  tourist  may  see  the  dark  woods  of  Itothiemurchui  at  its  bot- 
tom, and  lH>yond  these  the  white  inn  of  Aviemore,  the  attainment 
of  which  is  now  his  highest  aim.  After  descending  a  few  milfls, 
the  footpath  leaves  for  a  while  the  burn,  which  makea  a  sweep  to 
the  east,  and  Kome  straggling  pines  are  observed,  whose  numbers 
increase  gradually,  until  at  last  the  traveller  is  completely  involved 
in  the  immense  forest  of  BothiemurchuB.  Five  miles  from  its 
source  the  Alt-Drui  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  Ennich  Burn, 
which  issues  fiom  a  loch  of  the  same  name  some  miles  diitast. 
At  their  junction  Htands  a  cottage,  where  lives,  or  did  live,  a  hos- 
pitable old  widow,  ever  ready  to  succour  the  weary  pilgrim.  Keep- 
ing the  footpath  tlirough  the  forest,  sometimes  near  the  bum,  and 
sometimes  at  a  distance  from  it,  hut  in  a  general  north-westerly 
direction,  for  about  three  miles,  the  small  inn  called  Boat  of  Ro- 
thiemurchusi  is  reached,  standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Spey. 
J I  ere  tolerable  accommodation  is  to  be  had,  but  if  the  traveller  de- 
sires better,  he  may  cross  the  Spey  by  the  ferry-boat,  and  proceed 
another  mile  to  the  inn  of  Aviemore.  The  scenery  in  this  neigh- 
bourh(Kid  deflerviiigof  attention,  such  as  Kinrara,  l/och  Alvie,  &c 
arc  noticed  in  the  7%ird  Tour  ;  but,  in  addition  to  wliat  is  thera 
mentioned,  it  may  he  stated,  that  there  are  some  romantic  walki 
in  the  forest  of  l^othiemurchus,  especially  about  the  Downe,  the 
Mummer  residence  of  the  Ducliess  of  Bedford,  pleasantly  aituati 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  and  about  the  lingularly  beautifnl 


rr 


and  Uk  SooUand^  «id  on  which  thefe  is  an  degmt 
t-hoase^  the  town  of  Peterhead  appeaninyiewiipoB 

i-an-^Unii  a  mile  toath  of  tlie  D0W11&  This  koh  it  ihadad 
le  uU  pines  of  the  forest  to  the  verj  water's  edgs^  all  rowuL 
i  small  island  are  the  rains  of  a  osstle  whidi  ones  belonged  to 
^olf  of  Badenoch,  but  is  now  only  tenanted  bj  tiM  ei|^ 
le  eyrie  is  to  bo  seen  on  the  top  of  the  rains»  Standing  new 
KNtt-hoose,  and  speaking  towards  the  oasdeyanmaikaUeMho 
ard.  Some  miles  to  the  east  is  a  larger,  bat  kit  ittteiwtio|^ 
;  of  water,  called  Loch-Morliob— ^TraTellera  on  honebadk 
Castletown  of  Braemar  to  Badenocb,  in  pkee  of  the  soot* 
e  described,  which  is  impaasable  for  a  hoiis^  taka  the  now 
itoos,  and  infinitely  less  romantio  one  of  GHouFediiai) 
» prooeeed  to  Aberdeen  by  Strathdon,  the  tourist  ntneee  hie 
by  the  road  along  the  baoks  of  the  I>ee„lbr  aboot  eight  mHea 
I  half ;  when,  after  passing  Monaltrie,  he  oontinues  along  dM 
ary  rcMid  from  Perth  to  Fort^Geoige^  whioh  here  stijQKes  eff 
e  north.  Following  this  road  for  fire  miles,  hareaehei  Qtttm 
iiiel  House,  and,  crossiiog  the  Water  of  Gaixden,  the  hamlel- 
shorch  of  the  united  panshes  of  Olen-Muick  and  Ghn-Chi^' 
after  whioh  the  road  takes  a  north-westerly  dixeetion  ihrea|^ 
ge  of  high  hills,  terminated  on  the  east  by  the  daric  Morf«n* 
r  emerging  from  the  pass,  the  tourist  enters  StrathdoUy  and, 
iding  Uie  river  for  a  short  way,  readies  Coigarff  Oeatl^  die- 
twenty  mUes  from  Castletown.  There  is  another  nmta  fimn 
letown  to  Corgarff  by  a  footpath,  supposed  to  have  becmi  onoe 
•man  road,  through  the  grounds  of  Invercauld,  thence  across 
kill  of  Culardoch  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oairden  Water,  and 
ce  to  Loch-Bulg,  a  wild  tarn  lying  under  the  easternmost 
e  of  Ben«  Aven,  and  by  the  stream  which  issues  from  it  to  the 
town  of  Inchory  on  the  Aven,  a  little  above  which  is  a  linn 
.  that  river.  From  Inchory,  a  pathway  conducts  over  a  low 
e  of  hills  to  the  Don,  and  along  its  south  bank  to  Corgarff. 
route  is  two  or  three  miles  shorter,  and  much  more  romantic 
the  other.  The  Castle  of  Corgarff  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
tiful  and  rich  valley  of  Strathdon,  which  stretches  on  each  side 
e  Don,  in  some  places  to  a  considerable  breadth,  and  in  length 
urds  of  ten  miles.  The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
t  three  centuries  ago  by  the  Earls  of  Mar,  for  a  hun ting- 
but  it  afterwards  came  into  the  family  of  Forbes  of  Skellater. 
It  1745,  it  was  used  by  Government  as  a  garrison  fort,  and 
been  ever  since  occasionally  occupied  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
w  the  castle,  the  military  road  crosses  the  Don  by  a  stone 
;e,  and  is  continued  northward  to  Tomantoul,  through  some 
scenery.  Near  to  it  is'AUargue  House  (— —  Farquharson, 
)  But  the  road  to  Aberdeen  crosses  the  Don  by  another 
^,  half  a  mile  farther  down,  and,  after  passing  the  parish 
ch  of  Strathdon,  is  carried  along  the  north  bank  of  the  rirer, 
wing  its  windings  through  the  fertile  Strath,  and  passing  in 
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a  narrow  promontory.     It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  i^ 
possessed  of  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 

succession  Skellater  House,  Forties  Lodge,  Irirere»riin  House,  Edin- 
glassie  House  (Sir  C.  Forbes,  Bart)  on  the  Earnaii,  Candacraig 
House,  and  Bellabeg  House,  reaches  the  Inn  of  New,  or  Colqu- 
hinny,  which  aifords  excellent  accommodation,  and  near  to  which 
is  Hoube  of  New,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 
For  a  considerable  distance  below  New,  the  road  is  less  interesting : 
Glenbucket  opens  on  the  left,  from  a  farm-house  in  which  the  song 
of  "  John  of  Badenyon"   derives  its  name ;   soon  after  passing 
which  is  seen  the  House  of  Glen-Kindy,  and  a  little  farther,  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  church,  house,  and  old  Castle  of 
Towie.    The  road  now  leaves  the  Don,  and  diverging  to  the  north, 
reaches  Kildrummy  Castle,  celebrated  in  old  Scottish  story.   To  it 
Bruce  sent  his  wife,  daughter,  sister,  and  Countess  of  Buchan, 
under  charge  of  his  brother  Nigel,  after  the  defeat  at  Methven  iu 
1300 ;  and  here  they  were  besieged  by  the  English,  under  Here- 
ford and  Lancaster,  and,  either  by  accident  or  treachery,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Edward.     Kildrummy  was  again  the  scene  of  hosti- 
lities in  1335,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Regent  Athol,  and  re. 
lieved  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  after  the  battle  of  Culbleen.     The 
building  is  said  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  aud  to 
have  been  a  seat  of  the  powerful  Earls  of  Mar.   The  Snow  Tower 
— so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  stone — had  walls  13^  feet  in 
thickness.     To  the  north  of  the  castle,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Strathbogie,  are  some  apartments  underground, 
said  to  have  been  dwellings  of  the  Picts.  After  passing  the  church 
of  Kildrummy,  the  road  turns  to  the  east,  and  again  approachen 
the  Don,  having  in  front  the  conical  hill  of  Brux  and  Brux  House 

( Forbes,  E5>q.)   Afterwards  Breda  House  ( Farquharson, 

Esq.)  is  passed  on  the  right,  aud  the  road  crosses  the  Don  by  the 
bridge  of  Alford.  Here,  on  the  2d  July  1G45,  Montrose  defeated 
Baillie,  the  Parliamentary  General.  The  village  of  Alford  lies  at 
the  head  of  a  fertile  valley,  in  descending  through  which  the  tourist 
passes  Haughton,  Whitehaugh,  and  Whitehuuse ;  also,  at  some 
distance  on  the  left.  Castle  Forbes,  the  Hplendid  mansion  of  Lord 
Forbes.  The  road  now  finally  leaves  the  river,  which  flows  in  a 
very  circuitous  channel  through  the  rich  agricultural  strath  of  the 
Garioch  to  Inverury,  and  thence  to  its  termination  north  of  Old 
Aberdeen ;  while  the  road  pursues  a  straight  course  of  twenty 
miles  through  a  barren  district  to  Aberdeen — the  only  object  wor- 
thy of  notice  being  the  Loch  of  Skene,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
latter  place. 

The  tourist,  wishing  to  return  to  Edinburgh  by  land,  may  either 
take  the  mail-coach  road  by  Dundee  to  Perth,  or  that  by  Forfar  to 
Perth,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  {vide  p.  110.)  The  mail  rum 
by  Stonehaven  fifteen  miles,  Inverbervie  eleven,  Montrose  twelve, 
Arbroath  thirteen,  Dundee  seventeen,  Perth  twenty-two.  Thit 
road  is  along  the  coast  the  whole  way  ;  aud  the  most  iuteresting 


^dom ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  inliale-fishiiig  sta- 
in thif  country.    Here  the  Chevalier  St.  CMrge, 

tta  on  the  line  liare  been  described  iii  the  8team-Boat  Tour  as 
s  Dundee.  From  Dundee  twenty-two  miles  to  Perth,  through 
}arse  ef  Gowrie,  the  most  fertile  district  of  Sootkuid.  In  toe* 
m  pass  Invergowrie  (—  Clayhills,  Esq.)«  Oray  Honse  (Lord 

),  M  ylnfield  ( Milne,  Esq.),  Castle  Huntly  (—  Patter- 

Esq.),  Rossie  Priory  (Lord  Kiimaird),  Ballendean  ( Tvot- 

iUq.),  Fin^jrask  Castle  ( Threapland,  Esq.^,  Uegttineh  Cas- 

Dmmmond,  Esq.),  Inchmartin  ( Allan,  3^)^  JSmi 

le  ( Allan,  Esq.),  Pitfour  Castle  (—  Richardaon^  Esq.), 

ieden  (—  Hay,  Esq.),  Kinfaons  (^tle,  and  many  othma. 
other  read  proceeds  fifteen  miles  to  Stonehaven ;  then  to  tha 
,  to  the  village  of  Laarenoekirk,  fourteen  miles»  where  b  a 
inn.     Onwards  twelve  miles  to  Brechin ;  within  three  mflei 

.  half  of  which  pass  Strickathrow  ( Cruickshank%  Eaq.), 

B  Baliol  surrendered  the  Crown  to  Edward  I.  of  EnglaiMl. 

miles  farther,  Keithock  ( Knox,  Esq.);  adjoining  are 

smaius  of  a  Roman  station.  Three  miles  norths  on  the  hill 
tterthun,  are  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  camp,  supposed  to 
Danish  origin.  One  mile  and  a  half  on,  enter  Brechhi.  The 
ry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  ie 
iful.  Brechin  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  joins  other  foot  in  aend- 
member  to  Parliament.  The  population  ia  6508.  Here  ia  a 
dral  founded  by  David  I.  a  Gothic  pile,  supported  by  twelve 
s ;  it  is  166  feet  long,  61  feet  broad,  and  ornamented  with  a 
lome  square  steeple,  120  feet  high.  Near  the  church  is  one 
Mie  round  towers,  of  which  there  is  only  another  in  Scotland  ; 
ight  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  octagonal  spire  that  covers  it  is 
y-three  feet,  making  103  feet  from  the  base,  which  is  sixteen 
iameter.  The  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Panmure,  stands 
.  eminence  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  old  castle 
imous  for  the  resistance  it  made  to  Edward  L  in  1303.  8ir 
las  Maule,  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  baffled  all  tlie 
3  of  that  potent  prince  for  twenty  days,  nor  did  the  place  sur- 
r  till  after  he  was  slain.  The  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
are  Maulsden  (—  Binny,  Esq.),  Eskraount  ( iSunter, 

&c. — Seven  miles  towards  Forfar,  Taunadice  House  ( 
ie,  Esq.)    Cross  the  Esk.     On  the  left  stands  Finhaven  Cas- 

ruius  (Earl  of  Aboyne.)  To  this  castle  Lindsay,  Earl  of 
ford,  retired  in  disgrace  after  the  battle  of  Brechin  in  1452. 
nile  to  the  south,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  a  curi- 
)rt,  worthy  of  a  visit.  Five  miles  farther  on,  enter  Forfar, 
»unty  town,  which  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  princi- 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  and  shoes.  Here 
»lm  Canmore  had  a  castle  in  which  he  occasionally  resided, 
ere  in  1061  he  convoked  his  nobles.  On  an  island  in  the 
•nee  stood  a  favourite  residence  of  Malcolm  Canmore's  queen ; 
us  of  the  causeway  are  still  vit^ible.     If  the  tourist  be  so  in* 
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disguised  as  a  sailor,  landed  in  1715,  on  his  fruitless  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland.     Almut  IS  miles  north  of  Peter- 

dined,  be  may  be  amuied  liere  witb  nndleu  anecdotas  reipeetini; 
their  famoui  loch,feiidi  with  their  ueighboun  of  Kirriemuir,  bells, 
witcheM,  &c.  8ix  miles  farther  ii  Glammii.  The  Tillage  contaiiu 
about  ^^)0  iiihabitaiitH,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture. 
A  little  10  the  north  of  the  town  standi  the  castle,  in  excellent 
preservation— the  walls  of  the  towers  are  fifteen  feet  thick.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Strathmore*  giving  the  title  of  Lord  Glammii 
to  his  eldest  son.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  ita  former  magni- 
fiCTTice,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  shown.  In  1372,  Robert 
11.  bestowed  it  on  John  Lyon,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  familr. 
Here,  according  to  tradition,  Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated  in 
UVM,  and  here  is  the  bedstead  on  which  King  Duncan  was  mur- 
dereil  liy  Macbeth,  and  many  other  relics  of  antiquity.  In  Tiiit- 
iiig  the  gloomy  vaulted  apartment,  called  "  the  King*s  Room,*'  s 
feeling  of  superstition  ^'  cumes  o'er  us  like  a  summer  cloud,"  aw- 
ful  rather  than  painful.  The  museum  is  large,  and  ezceedingly 
ri(;h  in  aucient  curiosities,  particularly  old  armour  ;  the  picture! 
are  valuable,  and  consist  chiefly  of  portraits.  But  the  whole  place 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  particularly,  as  a  curioii- 
ty,  the  lions  and  sun-diald.  In  the  church-yard  in  an  obelisk  u> 
the  memory  of  Malcolm  1 1,  who  died  here  in  1034,  after  a  long 
reign  of  thirty  years.  The  neighbouring  scenery  is  peculiarly 
fine.     One  mile  and  a  half  beyond  (ilammiif  is  Essie  Kirk  ;  on  the 

right,  Dunkenny  ( l/Amy,  £s<i.)     Two  miles  on  right,  Iils« 

bank  (  Ogilvie,  Ksq.)     One  mile  and  a  half  on  left,  Drum- 

kilbo  ( Nairne,  Ks<|.)     About  one  mile  farther  enter  Meigle. 

iNear  the  village  is  Helmont  Castle  (Lord  Wharncliffe),  surrmind- 
(h1  by  fine  plantations.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles  is  Dunsinnsn 
Jlill,  where  Macbeth  was  besieged  by  Malcolm  III.  1067*  In  the 
churchyard  are  the  remains  of  Pictish  monuments  and  other  inte^ 

(isting  objects  of  rintiquity.     In  the  vicinity  is  Meigle  House  ( - 

Murray,  Ksq.),  Kiiiloch  House  ( Kinloch,  Esq.)     Here  the 

tourist  has  a  fine  view  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  valley  of  Stratb* 
more  esistward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  bounded  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  by  lofty  mountains.  Pniceed  onward  br 
Newhall  (Allison,  Ksq.),  Halyburton  and  Pitcur  (Hon.  D.  G.  Hs* 
lyburton),  to  (Jii])ar-Angu8,  six  miles.  The  town  ie  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  contains  about  lUHH)  inhabitants.  The  remtins 
of  a  Roman  (Janip,  formed  by  Agricola  in  his  seventh  ezpeditios, 
are  Htill  visible.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1 1(»4  by  Maleoln 
f  V.  and  richly  endowed.     The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent 

Proceed  onwards  by  Kidston  ( Gib,  Esq.),  Dunsinnan  Houie 

( Nainir,  Ksq.),  fiit.  Martinis  (  Macdonald,  E»t\.),  and  10 

on  to  Pei  til,  thirteen  miles,  through  a  rich  and  varied  countrr- 
There  are  coaches  that  run  daily  from  Aberdeen  to  Kdinburgh  iiy 
tht*  coast  through  Ahmtrose  and  Arbroath,  to  Dundee,  and  acroM 
the  ferry  througli  Fife,  which  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  nti 
by  Perth. 


( 
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head  is  Fraserbui^liy  a  bBrgh  of  regality.  Lord  Saltomi 
superior  and  principal  proprietor ;  it  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  having  a  smaQ  harbour,  ^d  prosperoas  fishings, 
A  mile  north  of  the  town  is  Kinnaird-hesd,  upon  wbieh 
is  a  light-house ;  and  twenty  miles  ftrther,  after  passiiMp 
a  number  of  small  villages,  is  Banff.  It  is  a  rml  boig^ 
and  capital  of  the  country,  and  with  Elgin,  P(rteriiead» 
Inverury,  CuUen,  and  Eintore,  sends  a  meidber  to  Pir* 
liament ;  but,  although  a  neat  dean  town,  it  has  little 
trade,  on  account  of  its  bad  harbour.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  modem  thriving  village  ot  Mae* 
duff,  having  a  convenient  and  safe  hubour;  its  trade 
with  London,  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  fishings,  is  very  oon* 
siderable ;  the  towns  being  connected  by  a  bridge  aorosa 
the  Deveron,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Banff. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Duff  Honse^  (Eail 
of  Fife.)  It  is  an  elegant  mansion,  the  firont  of  wmeh  is 
beautifully  ornamented,  and  the  situation  is  eminently 
picturesque. 

About  seven  miles  fiirther  is  Portsoy,  a  small  town) 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  some  coasting  tnuie,  linen  manu- 
factory, and  herring  fishing.  The  next  town  of  any  im- 
portance is  Cullen,  which  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  but  a  place 
of  little  trade.  Close  to  the  town  is  Seafield  House,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
it  belongs  to  Earl  Seafield,  and  contains  a  remarkably 
valuable  collection  of  pictures.  Cullen  formerly  consisted 
of  two  towns — Cullen  and  Fishtown.  The  Old  Town  is 
now,  however,  entirely  cleared  away,  and  its  site  included 
in  Seafield  demesne  ;  the  New  Town  is  situate  near  the 
sea ;  the  Earl  of  Findlater  is  hereditary  chief  magistrate. 

The  queen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  according  to  tradition, 
lies  interred  within  the  eastern  aisle  in  the  Old  Church. 
She  was  returning  from  visiting  her  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  she  was  returning  was  stranded  near  to  Cullen. 
The  architectural  taste  displayed  in  the  building  has  been 
deservedly  taken  notice  of.  Passing  several  fishing  vil- 
lages, amongst  which  is  the  large  one  of  Buckie,  famous 
for  the  curing  of  haddocks,  arrive  off  Garmouth,  situate 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spey.  It  is  a  neat  modern  town, 
a  burgh  of  barony,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  the  ex- 
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port  of  timber  and  salmon.  As  the  vessel  proceeds,  pass- 
ing Lossiemouth,  and  rounding  Brough-head,  is  Brough- 
head  harbour  and  village  ;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  shipbuilding,  herring  fishing,  and  in  the  export 
of  grain  ;  altogether,  it  is  a  very  thriving  place.  Pro- 
ceeding westward,  pass  Findhorn,  a  place  of  some  trade 
in  the  export  of  salmon  and  grain,  and,  like  all  the  other 
villages,  it  has  a  share  of  herring  fishing  in  the  season. 

Sailing  south-west,  arrive  off  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  and 
capital  of  the  county.  Its  commerce  is  on  the  increase, 
the  port  having  been  greatly  improved  by  a  new  pier ; 
the  accommodation  for  travellers  is  excellent,  the  inn 
having  a  suit  of  baths,  with  every  other  convenience  ;  and 
the  mail  coach  passes  through  the  town  every  day.  The 
population,  including  the  parish,  is  about  3400,  and  with 
Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose,  it  sends  a  member  to 
Parliament.  From  Nairn,  round  by  Fort  George  to  In- 
verness, is  about  20  miles.  The  principal  places  in  and 
about  it  have  been  already  described,  but  the  steamer  in 
its  way  calls  off  Cromarty,  a  neat  clean  town,  which  is 
extensivly  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing,  manufacturing 
of  sail-cloth,  and  shipbuilding,  and  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  prosperity. 

The  Wick  and  Kirkwall  steamer  does  not  touch  at  any 
intervening  place,  after  leaving  Aberdeen,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  royal  burgh  of  Wick,  which  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  where 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  congregate  in  the 
season,  for  the  purpose  of  catching,  cleansing,  curing,  and 
exporting  the  fish  ;  thence  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kirk- 
wall, the  principal  town  of  the  Orkneys,  a  royal  burgh 
of  great  antiquity,  and  the  seat  of  a  synod  and  presby- 
tery. Kirkwall  is  fraught  with  objects  of  great  interest; 
its  cathedral,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  ]jlace  of  con- 
siderable trade,  having  an  annual  fair,  that  continues  for 
a  week,  which  is  attended  by  numqers  of  people  from  the 
different  islands,  and  many  strangers  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  number  of  the  Orkney  Islands  amounts  tu 
()1,  of  which  29  are  inhabited. 

The  steamer,  during  the  summer;  makes  several  pw- 
sages  to  Lerwick  in  Shetland. 


PfiOM  GLASGOW  TO  IMTBEAEY. 


TOUE   III. 
FROM  GLASGOW  TO  INy£RARY,«  litt  MIks. 

Having,  in  the  Second  Land  Tour,  described  the  ▼&• 
rious  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  along  the  banks  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  Clyde,  this  tour  commences  by 
supposing  the  steam-boat  to  have  arrived  at  Greenodc 
firom  the  Broomielaw. 

Upon  leaving  Greenock  a  number  of  villas  are  passedy 
as  also  a  small  battery  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
town.     Two  miles  from  Greenock  is  the  village  of  Gou- 

rock,  and  above  it  Gourock  House  ( Darroch,  Esq.) 

On  the  same  side  of  the  bay  is  a  whm-dike  running  into 
the  sea,  from  which  copper  and  floor  spar  were  fbrmeily ' 
obtained.  On  the  right  is  Roseneath  House,  a  superb 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  beyond  Roseneath  Point 
is  the  opening  of  Loch-Long,  the  Skipafiordof  the  Nor- 
wegians. In  1263,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  detached 
sixty  ships  to  this  lake  with  a  part  of  his  army,  who  ra- 
vaged all  the  country  round  Loch- Lomond.  Next,  upon 
the  same  side,  is  the  Point  of  Strone,  where  the  land  is 
again  divided  by  Holy- Loch  ;  on  its  north  shore  is  Kil- 
mun,  once  the  seat  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  by 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  in  1442,  and  since  that  time  the 
burial-place  of  the  Argyll  family.  Farther  on,  upon  the 
left,  is  the  old  tower  of  Leven,  seated  upon  a  lofty  emi- 
nence.    Near  to  it  is  Leven  Temple  ( M*Inroy, 

Esq.)  and  Leven  Castle  ( Crooks,  Esq.)     A  mile 

farther  is  the  Cloach  lighthouse,  upon  the  point  of  that 
name  ;  and  on  the  Argyll  coast  is  the  village  of  Dunoon, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  royal  Castle  of  Dunoon,  of 
which  the  family  of  Argyll  are  hereditary  constables. 
Here  they  lived  at  one  period,  and  the  bishops  of  Ar- 
gyll came  latterly  to  reside  here  instead  of  the  Island  of 
Lismore.     Near  the  castle  are  Tom-a-mhard^  or  "  the 

*  There  is  no  fixed  period  for  steam-boats  sailing  betwixt  Glas- 
gow and  luverary,  or  between  Glasgow  and  any  of  the  towns  upon 
the  west  coast.  Still  the  communication  may  be  considered  con- 
stant, as  scarce  a  day  passes  in  which  steam  vessels  do  not  sail  be« 
tweea  the  diiferent  towns. 
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Hill  or  Court  of  JuBticc/'  and  Cuspars,  or  the  butts  for 
shooting;  with  bows,  which  wctc  part  of  the  pageantry 
of  tlio  ancient  baronH.  The  view  from  the  castle  is  at 
onc(;  vari(j(i  and  oxtensive.* 

rro(M>(:(ling  now  in  a  southerly  direction,  Ardgowan(Sir 
Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Hart.)  is  seen  upon  the  left  ;  and 
fartlKT  down,  the  vilhij;e  of  Innerkip.     Looking  to  the 
south,  the  tourist  has  a  distant  view  of  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
with  the  villii^e  of  Larf^s,  the  two  Cumbrays,  &e.    In 
the  larger  (*unibray  there  is  nothing  interesting  except 
the  ^rcat  tra])  rock  across  the  island  ;  the  Bmaller  one  Is 
fanu'd  for  its  pcrjiendicular  cliffs,  riuing  to  the  height  of 
HOO  feet  in  a  suc(*.ession  of  terraces.    The  new  lighthouse 
stands  u])on  th(!  lower  terrace — the  tower  of  the  old  onn 
on  the  peak  affords  a  fine  view  of  both  coasts.     Opiiositc, 
on  the  Ayrshini  coast,  is  Pincross  ("ustlc  in  ruins.    On 
th(>  ri^ht  are  the  hills  of  Cowall,  rising  from  the  shore, 
viU'iegaled  with  woods  and  corn-fields.     Almost  in  front 
is  tlu^  Island  of  Mute  ;  on  the  east  side  of  it  is  distinctly 
s(>en  Mount-Stewart  House,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Mar- 
(juis  of  Hnt(^ 

The  Island  of  Hute  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  northern  jmrt  is 
rocky  an<l  mountainous  ;  but  the  southern  part  is  fertile, 
and  toliTably  well  cultivated.  Ah)ng  with  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  the  Cumbrays,  iuul  Inchmnrnoch,  it  forms  a  coun- 
ty under  the  nauKi  of  tin;  shin;  of  Bute.  There  arc  several 
teniains  of  anti(iuity  upon  the  island,  particularly  a  vit- 
rified fori,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  po- 
pnlsilion  amounts  to  M,ir>]. 

On  nearin^  the  Island  of  Bute,  the  point  of  Toward 
is  passed  upon  the  ri^ht,  and  on  it  is  a  lighthouse,  near  to 
w'Wuh  are  the  ruins  of  Toward  Castle,  once  the  residence 

*  PiiHHon^orfl  'irc!  landed  nt  Dunoon,  from  wliich  there  it  a  rosi 
to  the  ferry  of  Oltur,  on  the  cnst  nhore  of  liOch-Fine,  oppoiitfl  to 
li(M;h-f(i]ph(*(ul.  TluTfl  \n  aIho  t%  road  from  Dunoon  to  Inverarj  by 
ScracJiur,  to  wliirh  plnt'.H  ^if^  may  be  had.  Tho  road  for  a  oonii' 
durabln  way  niiiM  alouff  the  bank  of  Loch.Eck,  a  frcth  water  like 
nbout  Hiivoti  mih'H  iouff  and  half  a  mile  broad,  cIoslhI  in  on  alliMa 
by  thoso  wild  and  Ntiipcndouii  mountain!  which  fU>mpOBathe  rcfp* 
t-.alJed  Ar^yll^H  Howlinf(.(ireen.  In  the  neif^hbourhood  of  Sui- 
'-Inir  aro  Nonio  remarkable  cavci.  From  Ktrachur  there  in  a  nf^ 
Jut  forry  across  Loch-Fino  to  Croggauf,  five  milei  below  Invenry. 
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of  the  chief  of  the  LAmontSy  and  abo  Ihe  d^ant  man- 
sion of  Castle  Towardi  (Kirknian  Finlqr»  EsqO    On  the 
opposite  coast  of  Bute  is  the  fine  Bay  of  Rothesay,  where 
stands  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Bothesay,  containing 
a  population  of  481 7.   It  has  of  late  become  a  fiiduonable 
watering-place ;  and  a  more  inviting  situation  for  sea* 
bathing,  or  a  summer  residence,  can  hardly  be  oonoeiTed 
by  the  valetudinarian.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  royal 
castle  are  now  so  completely  covered  with  ivy,  that  little 
of  its  walls  can  be  seen.    It  is  of  unknown  antiqiuty,  but 
must  have  existed  previous  to  1228>  when  it  was  fint 
taken  by  the  Norwegians.    It  was  again  taken  by  Haoo^ 
who  attacked  it  with  eight  ships,  in  1263.    In  1334^  it 
was  seized  by  Edward  Baliol ;  in  1544,  it  was  taken  by 
Lord  Lennox ;  and  in  1685,  it  was  burned  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyll  in  King  Charles's  wars.    This  Gasde  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty ;  the  bed-chamber  and  banqueting-rooms  of  Ro- 
bert II.  and  III.  the  last  who  inhabited  this  veneraUe 
pile,  are  still  pointed  out.    Rothesay  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  kings,  which  is 
continued  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  throne.* 

The  channel  leaves  the  Clyde,  and,  taking  a  north- 
westerly course,  half  encircles  the  island,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Kyles,  or  Straits  of  Bute.  Opposite  Rothe- 
say Bay  is  Achinwillan  (Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.),  and  two 
miles  north,  upon  the  coast  of  Bute,  is  Port  Bannatyne 
bay  and  village.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightRil  and 
salubrious  watering  places  in  the  island,  therefore  much 
frequented  by  invalids.    At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  Kames 

Castle  ( Hamilton,  Esq.),  and  near  it  an  old  tower, 

the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bannatynes.  On  the  right  is 
Ardin,  where  there  are  many  tumuli^  erected  over  some 
roving  Norwegians  who  were  slain  here  by  the  natives. 
Two  miles  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  mouth  of  Loch- 

Straven,  and  near  it  South-hall  ( Campbell,  Esq.) 

Three  miles  farther  on  is  the  ferry  of  Colintrae,  and  close 
to  this  are  some  rocky  islets,  called  the  Burnt  Isles  ;  on 
the  most  northerly  of  them  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
those  remarkable  vitrified  forts,  which  was  lately  disco- 

*  Steam-boats  leave  Glasgow  every  day  for  Rothesay. 
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vcrcrl  I)y  JainoR  Smith,  Ks(|.  of  Jorrlanhilly  and  dftficrU)e<I 
in  the  lOtii  vol.  of  Ili(*  TrnruactiofU of  Uie  Royal Socitiy 
of  Edinhurtfli,  Near  tlicsf:  iHl(;H  Ih  the  o|M;riiiig  of  I..och- 
Hidoti ;  himI  at  this  i}\)v.\\\\\\f  \\^  t\\i\  8nia11  iHlaiid  of  Kllcn- 
Cjr(;i^,  iii(;inoi'al)in  in  the  annalH  of  the  Beventecnth  cen- 
tury. Ill  HiS.^),  the  piHant  Arehibald,  li^rl  of  Argyll, 
Jiaviii^,  in  eoiKuTt  with  Monmouth,  attempted  an  inva- 
Mion  of  \\\i'  kin^(h)ni,  brought  with  him  from  Holland 
thnr  fri^iitf^H,  arms,  anrl  ammunition.  Having coUectefl 
at  Diinstiiiin.'i/^r  an  army  of  'M)i)i)  men,  ho  ordered  his 
ships  round  U\  Mlh-n-Cirei^,  which  he  fortified,  and  jdaccfi 
his  stores  liicrc,  under  )>ro1eetion  of  hiH  shipH  and  a  gar- 
rison of  I>^0  men.  Soon  aft(T\vards,  three.  Hhips  of  war 
and  some  rri^^riles",  in  the  stjrviee  of  King  JaniCH,  arrivwi 
:it  th(  ishmd,  lo  whom  the  Jjiri's  friguteH  and  garrison 
immediately  surrenden^d.  In  the  (.'{istle  were  found  5(KJ<) 
Marid  oj'.'irms,  .^liH)  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several  cannon, 
;iijd  other  stores.  The  (-iLMtle  w.'i.s  Mown  up,  and  thi: 
eatiistroplie  proved  fiital  to  the  expedition,  and  to  the 
noble  I!;irl,  ulio  soon  afb'rwards  was  made  prisoner  near 
tl.e  mouth  of  the  Cart  river,  in  Renfrewshire. 

Tlie  ste.'ini-boal  now  holds  a  southerly  eourse  until 
tin:  l>oId  jioint  oi'  Ardlamont  is  passed.  Here  the  KylcH 
of  liute  ferminate.  The.  shores  of  the  KyhiS,  in  Hoini- 
parts,  nre  jiartieularly  romantic,  as  well  as  th<!  entrance 
into  Loelis  Straven  and  l{idon,th(t  former  on  the  eastern, 
:ind  the  laf.ter  on  ilu;  w(;stern  entrance  into  the  Kyl(% 
Mere  the  ^M-eat  Loeh-Fine.  opens  from  the  ocean.  On 
the  left,  is  seen  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Inohniarnoch, 
<'\t(;ndin;^  about  a  mile,  and  (containing  the  ruins  of  a 
(■li:i))el.  in\  \\\v  right  is  the  house  of  Latnoiit,  ((/encral 
l..'inionl ;)  and  half-way  b(;t\\ixt  it  and  Tarbert  is  Skatf 
Island.  The  (coast  of  ('ant\T(>,  u])on  the  left,  appears 
vvihl  and  precipitous  ;  and  at  Kitst  Tarbert,  where  the 
steam-boats  call,  vegetationapjiearstohave  almost  finasfd- 
l*.ast.  Tarbert  is  a  thriving  villag(*,  situat(*  at  the  head  of 
Kast  Loeli-Tarbert,  u|)(m  an  isthmus  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  wliieh  divides  th(;  hmg  ptminsnia  of  Cantyn- 
from  Knapdale,  another  division  of  Argyllshire,  tlif  . 
(entrance  to  the;  harbour  of  J'jmt  Tarlntrt  is  \i\Ty  critical i 
but,  when  onee  ent(?red,  it  is  perf(?etly  safe.  On  tlie 
leil  it  is  overlooked  by  tlie  Castle  of  Tarbert  in  ruins 
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perched  upon  a  lofty  rock.*  Here  James  the  Fourth 
flojoumed  when  on  a  tour  to  subdue  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. 

Proceeding  from  Tarbert,  the  coast  maintains  its  rug- 
ged diaraeter  towards  Invemeil,  in  approaching  which 
it  gradually  improves.    Within  three  miles  of  the  bedn 
of  the  Crinan  Canal,  is  Maoldhu,  the  extremity  of  the 
mountain  Sliamhgaoil^  or  Hill  or  Loye>  on  which  Ossian's 
Diarmid,  the  progenitor  of  the  Campbells^  is  said  to  hare 
been  killed.     The  basin  of  the  Canal  is  now  approaduid  % 
and,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  are  seen  the  beantifld 
mansion  of  Oakfield,  and  the  viUage  of  Lochgilphead. 
Leaving  the  Canal  basin,  at  the  point  of  Ardrissaig  (where 
there  is  a  village,  and  also  where  steam-boats  land  and 
receive  passengers)  the  mouth  of  Loch-gilp  is  crossed  ; 
Kilmory  and  Castleton  are  successively  seen  upon  the 
left ;  and,  passing  the  point  of  Silvercraigs,  proceed  f^ 
Loch-Fine.     On  the  right  are  Ealfinan  church  and  Gost* 

donbank  ( M<Leod,  Esq.)  and  farther  on,  upon  the 

same  side,  the  ferry  of  Otter  and  Otter  House  ( 
Campbell,  Esq.)     Three  miles  farther,  upon  the  lefty  is 

Lochgair  House  ( Campbell,  Esq.)  and  other  tl^ee 

miles,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Minard  ( Campbell, 

Esq.) ;  opposite  is  Castle  Lachlan  (■  M<Lachlan,  Esq.) 
in  ruins,  with  the  elegant  modern  mansion  of  the  same 
name,  the  view  from  which  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Next  appears,  on  the  left,  Crarae  Inn ;  and  two  miles 
farther,  upon  the  same  side,  Goatfield  and  a  deserted  iron- 
foundery.  Three  miles  in  advance  is  Craggans  Ferry 
on  the  left,  and  opposite  to  it  Strachur  Park  (Mrs.  Gene- 
ral Campbell.)  Four  miles  farther,  upon  the  right,  is  St. 
Catherine's  Ferry  ;  and,  at  some  distance  up  the  lake,  is 
seen  the  house  of  Ardkinglass,  (Colonel  Callander.)  As 
we  approach  Inverary,  the  view  of  the  Castle  and  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  very  striking,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Second  Land  Tour. 

•  Every  Thursday  a  packet  sails  from  the  head  of  West  Loch- 
Tarbert  to  Port  Askaig,  in  the  island  of  Islay,  taking  in  passengers 
and  goods  for  Islay,  Jura,  and  Colonsay  isUuids,<»to  be  notic^  in 
the  following  Tour. 
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TOUR  IV. 

IROM  GLASGOW  TO  FORT-WILLIAM^AND  BY 
THE  CALEDONIAN  CANAL  TO  INV£RN£SS,-.238 
Miles,* 

In  ])roceeding  to  Fort- William,  the  steam-boat  pur- 
sues the  tract  described  in  a  former  Tour,  as  fiu*  as  the 
basin  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  This  Canal  traverses  the 
isthmus,  five  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  formed  by  Loch- 
Gilp,  projecting  north-west  from  Loch-Fine  and  Loch- 
Crinan,  and  stretching  eastward  from  the  Sound  of  Jonu 
By  means  of  it,  vessels  passing  between  the  Clyde  and 
the  West  Highlands  avoid  the  tedious  and  somewhat 
dangerous  navigation  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and 
also  save  a  distance  of  120  miles,  or  rather  240  miles 
outward  and  homeward.  This  Canal  is  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  fifteen  locks,  each  96  feet  long  and 
24  broad ;  it  was  completed  about  25  years  ago. 

The  vessel  enters  the  sea-lock,  and  passes  three  others. 
A  mile  from  the  basin  there  is  seen  the  tomb  of  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel ;  and  a 
complete  view  is  obtained  of  the  village  of  Lochgilphead, 
of  Kijmory  (  —  Campbell,  Esq.)  and  several  farm- 
steadings  upon  the  right.   A  mile  farther  on  is  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  of  Oakfield  (■  ,  Esq.)  upon  the 
left.     The  Canal  passes  through  an  extensive  marsh,  and 
on  the  right  is  seeii  the  great  road  running  towards  the 
coasts  of  Lorn  and  Appin.     Five  miles  farther,  is  a  view 
of  the  great  Crinan  moss,  watered  by  the  river  Add,  also 
the  conical  hill  of  Dunad,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  alarm-tower.     The  moss  contains  many 
marine  substances,  and  its  surface  presents  a  number  of 
tumuli  and  cairns,  pointing  out  the  graves  of  warriors. 
The  village  of  Ballanach  is  passed  upon  the  left,  from 
whence  there  is  a  road  to  Kiel's  Ferry,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, between  which  and  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islaji 

*  A  steam.boat  plies  every  Monday  and  Thuradayp  while  tfci 
Crinan  Canal  is  open,  from  Glasgow,  calling  at  Oban  to  meet  tki 

Inverness  boat. 
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tlien  is  a  regular  commmiieitioii.    Tliaeiiial  now  opens 
kito  Loch-Crinan.*    Upon  the  right  is  Dnntrooo  Castle 

*  From  CrinAn  boats  an  nadfly  proewred  for  viiitlag  Jaia, 
Hiay,  Coloiisay,  and  Orontay. 

•   Jiura  extends  23  milH  in  fengih,  and  li  of  an  avefage  bniddi 
isitTBi    It  ft  the  moit  rnggod  of  the  Heliridoi,  MngMiBModof 
hngeroduypUodonenpon  theothor  toagfeathffight.  TiMflUif 
BMNintains  an  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  «Eteiidiaf  fai »  ridgo  finna 
901th  to  oonth.    Tliete  an  the  Papt  of  Jura,  lo  oallod  ftoati  thab 
mawiiiillniyfomu  The  most  ioatherniiB«n.AciiaolaiottlMOllMn 
sra  Ben-an-Oir,  2420  feet  in  height ;  Ben  Sbeonta,  SM9  tat 
In  height,  and  Com  Ben.   Pennant  aaoanded  Ben^u^OIr  vidi 
great  difficulty.    On  its  west  ride  mns  a  long  nanoir  strba  of - 
rode,  ending  in  the  sea,  whioh  is  called  <"  the  sUde  of  the  OM  Hagw** 
The  view  he  obtained  was  most  magniacantf  osmprabanidiiifc  ta> 
Ilia soQthylslay and  tiie north  coast  of  Inland;  totbeeaitC^ha» 
Caatyre,  Arran,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  an  aaanittg  trifll  of 
moantaios,  as  far  as  Ben  liomond  and  Afg;^  pnps'  I  ta  tiia 
north,  Scarba;  and  westward,  Colonaay,  Oronsay,  Mhii,  loM^ 
Stella,  and  the  neighboaring  ides ;  and  still  farther,  tha  long-eoE* 
tending  islands  of  Cdl  and  Tiree.    The  west  side  of  the  id«M  hi 
vninhabitable ;  and  henoe  the  popnhition,  extending  to  196i»  If 
confined  to  theeastem  coast,  which  forms  an  agneable  scene*  Tha : 
shon  is  indented  with  erodes  and  bays,  and  tSEe  pastoraand  aimUa 
grounds  are  spread  out  on  a  dedirity,  and  terminate  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  form  a  romantic  and  awful  badEgronnd. 
In  the  island  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  a  Tein  of 
the  blade  oxide  of  manganese.   On  the  west  coast  is  found  a  great 
deposit  of  a  fine  kind  of  sand,  which  is  carried  away  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass ;  and  on  the  same  coast  are  some  remarkable 
caves.    The  mountains  abound  with  several  kinds  of  deer,  grouse, 
and  black  game,  besides  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats*     There  is 
a  small  fishing  village  on  the  east  coast,  called  Lagg,  from  which 
a  road  southward  conducts  round  the  island  to  Feoline,  the  ferry 
to  Islay.     There  are  a  number  of  duniy  or  ruined  forts,  upon  the 
island ;  but  the  most  remarkable  vestige  of  antiquity,  is  a  large 
encampment  near  the  harbour  of  Small  Isles,  upon  the  east  coast. 
It  has  a  triple  line  of  defence,  with  regular  bastions  on  the  land 
side. 

The  sound  between  the  north  extremity  of  Jura  and  the  small 
island  of  Scarba  is  narrow  ;  and  in  this  sound  is  the  famous  Cory- 
vreckan,  or  whirlpool  of  Vreckan,  named  after  a  Norwegian  prince 
who  perished  in  it.  During  the  fiow  of  the  tide,  in  stormy  wea- 
ther particularly,  its  appearance  is  terrible.  Vast  openings  are 
formed,  which  might  be  imagined  to  reach  to  the  bottom  ;^nto 
these  immense  bodies  of  water  tumble  headlong  as  over  a  predpice, 
then  rebounding  from  the  abyss,  and  dashing  against  the  torrents 
from  above,  rise  foaming  to  a  prodigious  height*  The  noise  of  the- 
conflict  is  heard  through  the  surrounding  ides.    Large  ressels, 
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( Malcolm,  Esq.)  an  ancient  buildiDg,  but  nioderu" 

jzod  in  the  interior.    The  surface  of  the  mainland  appears 

assisted  by  a  stiff  lireesM»  hare  been  known  to  make  their  way 
through  the  gulf,  bat  to  small  craft  it  proves  instant  destmctioD* 
Islay,  the  most  fertile  and  best  culdrated  of  all  the  Hebrides 
north  of  Cantyre,  is  separated  from  the  soatb-west  side  of  Jura  by 
a  narrow  sound,  across  which  there  is  an  excellent  ferry  from  Feo- 
line  to  Port  Askaig.  In  a  bay,  on  the  north-east  aide  of  this 
sound,  the  gallant  French  Admiral  Thurot  lay  at  different  times, 
waiting  the  fit  opportunity  of  an  invasion,  to  be  determined  by  the 
news  he  might  receive  of  the  success  of  theBrest  squadron.  The  is- 
land is  25  miles  long  and  22  broad.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  were  here  crowned  and  anointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Arg}*ll,  and  seven  inferior  priests,  in  presence  of  their 
vassals.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  is  Loch  Fin-Lagan,  three 
miles  in  circuit,  in  which  is  the  islet  of  Fin-Lagan,  and  upon  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Macdonald.  Near  to  that  islet  ii 
another,  called  Ilan~tuhCorlley  "  the  Island  of  Council,'*  where 
thirteen  judges  constantly  sat  to  decide  differenoea  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Macdonald. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilchoman,  upon  the  west  side,  is  another  lake 
with  an  island,  which  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.  There 
are  numerous  other  ruins  upon  the  island.  Here  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Loch-Oruinard,  in  1598,  between  the  McDonalds 
and  McLeans,  in  which  the  latter  were  vanquished ;  alio  the  Ben- 
higger,  in  which  the  Al'Donalds  were  opposed  and  almost  cut  off 
by  the  McLeans,  AI'Leods,  Camerons  and  M'Ndlls,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  James  VI.  The  chief  tain.  Sir  James  McDonald,  fled 
to  Spain,  but  returned  in  1620,  was  pardoned,  received  a  pension, 
and  died  the  same  year  at  Glasgow.  Islay  was  granted  to  Camp- 
bell of  Calder  for  a  yearly  feu-duty  of  £500  Sterling,  which  is  still 
paid  ;  but  the  family  afterwards  transferred  their  right  to  Camp- 
bell of  Shawfield. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Islay  are  lead,  copper,  and  iron ; 
▼eins  of  quicksilver  have  also  been  found  in  the  moors ;  limestone 
and  marl  are  abundant.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  is 
about  1 1,000.  At  the  opening  of  Loch-lndal,  upon  the  west  side, 
i  the  thriving  fishing  village  of  Portnahaven ;  and  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  is  the  village  of  Bowmore,  with  its  elegant  chuidi 
and  steeple  fronting  the  quay.  A  good  road  conducts  across  the 
island,  from  the  ferry  of  Portaskaig  to  Bowmore.  Abont  three 
miles  north  of  Bowmore,  is  Islay  House,  the  seat  of  M*.  F.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  of  Shawfield,  M.P.  to  whom  ihe  island  now  belongs  al- 
most entirely. 

Colonsay  and  Oronsay  are  divided  by  a  narrow  sonnd,  which  ii 
dry  at  low  water,  and  they  are  therefore  considered  but  one  islaaii 
They  lie  nearest  to  Islay,  but  are  parochially  incorporated  with 
Jura,  and  extend  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth.     The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  moontainoos  ;  and  ggmt 
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fftgged  and  inegiilary  iiid  at  ft  diatMiM  tte  ^Kst^^ 
jdM  mnnntaiim  of  Jura  and  Searba»  and  4ifw  thme  ^ 
MnfiL 

On  leariog  Ix)ch»Criiian,  Loch-Craigiriilik  ae«i  iq^ 
the  riglit>  nuiDiiig  &r  into  the  distriet  of  Lonu  In  thu 
UcB  are  seyeral  beautiful  islands ;  and  at  the  head  of  it 
Baitireck  House  (General  CampbelL)  On  the  leik  iiie 
a  numbor  of  small  islands,  betwkt  one  of  whieh  wad  the 
Point  of  Craignish  the  boat  passes,  tiie  opeaSBg  "bdng 
called  DorreHmore^  or  the  Great  Door.  Fmoig  the 
Point  of  Craignish  the  proi^iects  are  yenr  grand*  Jiara 
and  Uay  appear  in  sighik,  and  southward  is  the  mgged^ 
ooast  of  Knapdale ;  northward  are  seen  the  moimtafaHi 
of  the  mainland,  with  the  islands  of  Snma  and  Ln^. 
A  mile  fiurther  on  is  Little  Loeh-Craignish,  and  tte  an- 
dent  castle  of  that  name,  standing  upon  an  eminenee* 
Loch-Bfelfort  opens  upon  the  right  also ;  on  the  MDHle 
aide  we  pass  the  island  of  Luing,  stretching  northward 
ftr  beyond  the  small  w  ooded  island  of  Shuna,  from  irhUtt 
it  is  sqparated  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  sound;  throug|i 
thb  sound,  in  boisterous  weather,  the  steam-boat  gene* 
rally  passes.  In  Luing,  some  slate  quarries  bdon^g  to 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  are  wrought ;  and  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  fort.  This  island  adjoins 
Scarba,  which  lies  to  the  southward.  Two  miles  from 
the  point  of  Luing,  Blackmill  Bay  is  reached,  opposite 
to  which  is  the  small  island  of  Lunga.  Three  miles  far- 
ther north  on  the  left  is  Balnahua,  also  a  slate  island  ; 
and  farther  to  the  westward  the  islands  of  Garveloch  and 
Ilachaneuve,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel. 

The  Sound  of  Cuan  divides  the  island  of  Luing  at  its 

attention  has  been  paid  by  the  principal  proprietor,  Mr.  AfNeilly 
to  the  general  improyement  of  the  district.  ,In  Colonsay,  by  far 
the  largest  and  the  most  northerly  division,  the  remains  of  several 
Catholic  chapels  are  to  be  seen.  There  was  here  a  monastery  of 
Cistertians ;  but  though  their  abbacy  stood  in  Colonsay,  its  priory 
was  in  Oronsay.  The  remains  of  the  abbacy  have  been  nsed  as  a 
quarry  ;  bnt  the  walls  of  the  priory  still  stand,  and,  next  to  lona, 
present  one  of  the  finest  religious  monuments  in  the  Hebrides* 
The  famous  Oran,  the  friend  of  Columba,  had  his  cell  in  Colonsay, 
but  gave  his  name  to  the  neighbouring  island.  There  is  miioh  fine 
coral  on  the  banks  round  thme  islands.  The  popolalioii  of  both 
is  904. 
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north  end  from  Seil,  an  island  about  three  mites  lon^ 
and  two  broad,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrov 
strait,  called  the  Sound  of  Clachan,  over  whidi  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown.  Near  a  bold  point  on  the  west  side 
of  Seil,  is  the  island  of  Easdale,  nearly  circular,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  celebrated  for  tt 
fording  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  slate  of  any 
spot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britian.  The  quarry  hu 
l)een  wrought  upwards  of  130  years  ;  and  the  working 
of  it  has  reduced  the  surface  very  low. 

After  passing  Easdale,  the  coast  of  Seil  presents  t 
perpendicular  face  of  rock,  beneath  which  the  sea  rolb 
with  a  tremendous  swell.  A  short  way  on  is  a  porti<» 
of  a  whin-dike,  60  feet  high  ;  on  the  left  is  the  small 
island  called  Inch  ;  and  northward  is  seen  the  rocky  coast 
and  dark  mountains  of  Mull.  The  point  of  Ardincaple 
is  passed,  beyond  which  is  the  house  of  Ardincaple 

( Macdougal,  Esq.)     Opposite  to  it  are  some  small 

islands,  one  of  them  named  Dun,  from  the  resemblance 
the  rocks  on  its  summit  bear  to  a  fortress.     Three  miles 
farther  on  is  Loch-Feochan   upon  the  right,  with  the 
church  and  manse  of  Kilninver  upon  its  shore  ;  here  a  ( 
view  is  obtained  of  the  great  Ben-Cruachan,  far  inland. 
Northward  is  the  island  of  Kerrera,  with  the  fine  ruin  of 
(iiylcn  Castle  standing  upon  its  southern  point.     The 
steam-boat  now  enters  the  Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  passes 
Gallanach  (— —  Macdougal,  Esq.)  upon  the  right ;  two 
miles  farther,  the  Horseshoe  Bay  upon  the  left ;  and  a  ' 
litthi  farther  on,  the  fine  bay  and  village  of  Oban,  from 
which  place  Mull,  Staff  a,  and  lona,  are  most  convenient- 
ly visited.* 

On  leaving  the  bay  of  Oban,  Dunolly  Castle,  in  ruins, 
is  seen  upon  the  right ;  and  opposite  to  it,  north-west, 
and  distant  eight  miles,  is  the  opening  of  the  Sound  of 
Mull.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  Castle  Duart  are  ob- 
served standing  on  an  eminence  upon  the  east  coast  of 
the  island.  In  front  is  the  island  of  Lismore^  at  the 
opening  of  Linnhe-Loch.  Three  miles  forther  on  is  seen, 
upon  the  right,  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  near  the  mouth  of 


•  For  an  account  of  tlio  islands  of  Kerrera,  Lismore,  Mull,  W- 
fa,  and  lona,  the  town  of  Oban,  and  the  remarkable  objects  Id  tbe 
vicinity,  see  The  Third  I^and  Tour. 
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'Ijotit^lEtive,  and  beyond  it  is  the  openinff  of  Ardmvek- 
'iii8h»  orLodinell  Bay.  Here  the  vitrified  fort  JSolm-ri 
>«ipon  the  mainland,  may  be  descried.    On  the  left  is  the 

•  idand  of  Lismore,  and  upon  its  coast  is  seen  the  GathoHc 
.■seminary  of  Kilchiaran ;  and^fiirther  on,  the  dniroh  and 
-manse  of  the  island. 

•  B^ond  the  mouth  of  Loch-EtlTC  die  Yessel  may  be 
^considered  as  within  Linnhe-Loch,  np  which  it  proceeds* 
'Six  miles  from  Danstaffnage,  on  the  right,  is  the  openiim 
.  of  Loeh-Creran,  a  branch  of  Linnhe-Loch,  irith  the  smau 
.Mdand  of  Eriska  at  its  entrance.    The  coast  of  i^ppin 

now  commences  upon  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  Is  the 
^  -Hsoast  of  Morren  from  the  Sound  of  Mull  upwards.    A 
•mile  beyond  Eriska  i^pears  Airds  (Sir  John  Campbell, 
-Bart)  upon  the  right,  and  near  it  the  village  of  Port 
.Appin,  and  ferry  to  Lismore.    A  mile  fiorther  upon  the 
•ame  side  is  Castle  Stalker,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  behind 
which  b  the  church  of  Appin,  and  Lochend  (— —  Camp- 
.bell,Esq.)  A  mile  on  is  passed  the  village  of  Portnacrouui, 
siid  the  ferry  across  the  lake,  with  the  island  of  Little 
•Shuna.  On  the  left  are  the  hills  of  Kingerloch,  and  King- 
^rloch  House  (         Forbes,  Esq.)    A  little  way  on,  upon 
the  right,  is  Appin  House  (Robert  Downie,  Esq.) ;  im- 
mediately below  which,  upon  the  ihore,  is  an  immense 
block  of  micaceous  granite,  above  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, resting  upon  three  small  stones  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground.     Five  miles  from  Appin  House,  upon  the 
right,  is  the  Point  of  Ardsheal,  and  the  house  of  that 

name  ( Stewart,  Esq.)  Near  this  is  a  mineral  spring, 

much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  for  whose  accommodation 
the  proprietor  has  lately  erected  an  inn  and  other  houses, 
let  out  as  lodgings  to  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a \ cave  concealed  by  a  waterfall,  which 
afforded  refuge  to  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of 
Culloden.  Near  this,  upon  the  same  side,  is  the  open- 
ing of  Loch-Leven  ;  and  upon  the  south  shore  of  that 
lake  is  Ballahulish  ferry. ^-^Vide  p.  384.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Linnhe-Loch  are  the  hills  of  Ardgour,  and  a  road 
to  the  lead-mines  of  Strontian  in  Ardnamurchan.  From 
this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  upon  the  right  of  the  spiry 
mountains  which  enclose  Glencoe. 

At  the  strait  of  Ardgour  and  Goran  Ferry  the  lake  con- 
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tracts  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  receives  the  name  of 
Loch-£iI ;  here  there  is  a  powerful  current.     Upon  the 

lefl  is  seen  Ardgour  ( McLean,  Esq.),  and  behind  it 

a  beautiful  waterfall,  which^  from  its  whiteness,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ardgow^a  Towel,  Three  miles  from 
Coran  Ferry  are  the  farm-houses  of  Aryhoulan  and  b- 
verscald  upon  the  left ;  and  four  miles  farther  is  Stron- 
chrigan  upon  the  same  side.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
numerous  cottages.  From  Coran  Ferry  a  part  of  BeD- 
Nevis  is  distinctly  seen ;  afler  sailing  nine  miles  farther, 
it  appears  in  all  its  sublimity,  and  the  tourist  arrives  at 
Fort- William,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch-£il. 

In  conducting  the  tourist  from  Fort- William  to  Inver- 
ness, through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  remarkable  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  on  both  sides  shall  be  briefly  noticed,  re- 
ferring for  the  description  of  those  objects,  whether  of 
scenery  or  antiquities,  to  that  part  of  The  Third  Land 
Tour,  embracing  not  only  the  route  from  Inverness  to 
Fort- W^illiam,  but  also  an  account  of  that  great  national 
work  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

From  Fort- William  the  steam-boat  proceeds  up  Loch- 
Eil,  passing  on  the  right  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Inverlochy,  and,  two  miles  from  the  Port,  reaches  the 
basin  of  Corpach,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  CanaL 
On  the  right  are  several  small  islands,  and  in  the  vicinity 
is  the  Church  of  Kilmallie,  and  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  Cameron,  who  fell  in  the  battle  I 
of  Waterloo.     At  Corpach  there  are  three  locks,  and  in 
the  space  of  the  next  mile,  eight  connected  locks,  each 
180  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  raising  the  Canal  64  feet 
to  the  level  of  Loch- Lochy,  distant  eight  miles.     On  thi 
right  is  the  river  Lochy,  and  Ben- Nevis  towering  with 
great  grandeur  to  a  height  of  4380  feet ;  the  summit  and 
broken  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  continual 
snow,  while  its  base  is  almost  washed  by  the  sea.     Thf 
country  on  the  left,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  property  ot" 
Colonel  Cameron  of  Lochiel.     On  the  north  bank  of  the 
Lochy  is  Tor  Castle  in  ruins.    Proceeding  onwards,  theft 
occur  several  aqueducts,  passing  mountain  torrents.    Ob 
the  left  is  Strone,  and  the  river  Loy,  which  flows  iDt» 
the  Lochy.  Farther  on,  Erracht  (Sir  A.  Cameron,  Bart.), 


imd  the  Tillagetof  West  and  Eart  Jlby  are  .ywig J  on 
thaleft  On  the  ririit  it  tke  mouth  of  the  river  SfMoaiis 
and  before  Altering  LoehrLoehyi  there  it  a  great  legidat- 
iog  lock  180 feet  longaBd40  feet  broad.  A  new  channel 
lias  been  eat  forthe  Loishyy  and  the  lake  hat  been  failed 
twelTe  feet  above  its  former  leveL 

Proceeding  up  Loch-Lochy,  which  la  ten  miles  ani  a 
balf  in  length  on  the  lefi  is  the  fine  baj  of  Arkeg,  and 
beyond  it,  at  some  distance,  Loch-Arkeg^  embosoraedin 
immense  forests  of  pine.  The  distance  between  Loek^ 
Locdiy  and  Loch*  Ariceg  is  abont  a  Scotch  mile^  oriiearitjr 
t^  statute  miles»  and  the  road  leads  through,  a  vmey 
eurpassiag  the  Trossachs  in  romantic  grandeur  |.  it  is 
caiUed  in  Gaelic  the  dark  mile.  It  strodE^y  resembles 
the  pass  between  Lochs  Adiray  and  KstrtDe»  but  ded^ 
dedly  surpasses  it  in  extent  and  picturesque  beanty;.  (Hi 
Ae  east  side  of  the  bay  is  the  lull  of  Qunesy  and  oa  Aa 
right  ia  Innerlui.  The  military  road  to  Fort  Augnsttui 
now  runs  along  the  soutii  side  ^  the  lake  Amt  sevend  nulea. 
<Hif  the  left  is  the  house  of  Glai^OTa»  and  on  the  right 
l^etter-Finiay  Inn. 

On  leaving  Loeh-Loehy,  the  Canal  is  continued  for 
about  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  In  this  space  there  is 
cutting  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  here  is  the  summit 
level  of  the  Canal,  being  ninety  feet  above  the  western 
sea  at  Corpach,  and  ninety-four  feet  above  the  eastern 
sea  at  Clachnaharry,  near  Inverness.  The  steamer  now 
enters  Loeh-Oich,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  length. 
A  large  district  of  the  surrounding  country  belongs  to 
Colonel  McDonald  of  Glengarry.  Proceeding  along  the 
lake,  on  the  left  is  Glengarry  House,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Invergarry,  once  the  family  residence,  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garry,  which  flows  from 
Loch-Garry.  The  glen  through  which  the  Grarry  de- 
scends expands  as  the  tourist  ascends  it,  until  he  arrives 
at  Loch-Garry ;  and  farther  north-west,  the  prospect  rises 
in  blue  aeriel  fantastic  groups  of  broken  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  beyond  these  lies  the  gloomy  region  called 
Knoidart.  The  banks  of  this  picturesque  lake  are  co- 
vered with  fine  forests  of  birch  and  pine.  Leaving  Loch- 
Oich,  the  Canal  is  again  continued  to  Fort- Augustus, 
at  the  western  end  of  Loch- Ness,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
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with  the  river  Oich  on  the  left.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Augustus,  there  are  five  connected  locks,  the 
Canal  crossing  a  part  of  the  glacis  of  the  Fort. 

The  vessel  now  enters  and  proceeds  along  Loch-Ness, 
which  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  banks  of 
this  beautiful  lake  every  where  display  a  grandeur  of 
mountain  and  forest  scenery  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
least  observing.  After  passing,  on  the  right,  the  river 
TarfF,  on  the  left  is  Cherry  Island  House,  and  farther  on, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Morriston,  flowing  throu^  Glen- 
Morriston,  the  opening  into  which  is  very  fine,  the  moun- 
tains bounding  it  being  clothed  with  forests  in  full  vigour. 
On  the  right  is  Knocky  House.  Advancing  onwards, 
the  great  mountain  Mealfourvonie  rises  boldly  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake  to  an  altitude  of  3060  feet  on  the  left. 

Farther  on,  upon  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Foyers  ( 

Fraser,  Esq.),  and  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Foyers  upon  the 
river  of  that  name,  which  runs  into  Loch- Ness  about  a 
mile  below  the  fall ;  also  on  the  right  the  General's  Hat, 
converted  into  an  inn,  and  beyond  it  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
Kirk  of  Boleskine.  About  two  miles  farther  on,  on  the 
left,  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  Urquhart  Castle,  perched 
on  a  projecting  rock,  and  commanding  a  noble  view  of 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  lake.  Beyond  this  ancient  castle 
is  Drumdrochet  Inn  ;  and  farther  on,  upon  the  same  side^ 
are  the  fine  woods  of  Obriachan.  After  passing  on  the 
right  Dores  Church,  and  Aldourie  House,  we  reach  the 
eastern  end  of  Loch- Ness  at  Bona  Ferry.  The  Canal 
is  again  continued  to  Loch-Dochfour ;  and  on  the  left  is 

Dochfour  House  ( Baillie,  Esq.)     After  leaving  this 

small  lake  it  is  carried  along  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Ness.  On  the  left  appear  in  succession  Delcroy,  and 
Ness  Castle  in  ruins,  Dochgarroch,  and  Donanchray. 

Proceeding  onwards  we  pass  on  the  right  Bucht  ( 

Grant,  Esq.)  and  on  the  left  Kimmylies  (  Baillie^ 

Esq.)  Here  the  canal  descends,  amid  splendid  scenery, 
to  Muirtown,  by  four  united  locks,  and  a  short  distance 
farther  passes  through  the  great  floating  dock,  and  enten 
Loch-Beauly  by  the  sea-lock  at  Clachnaharry  Basin>the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Canal. 
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TOUR  V. 

TROM  OLASOOW  TO  CAMPBELTOWN  IN  CANTITBJB, 
96  M1LB8.-AND  TO  THE  CRAie  OF  AIL8A« 

In  sailiDg  to  Arran,  the  steam-boat  proceeds  firom 
Gla8gow>  as  in  the  two  preceding  voyageSy  to  the  iraateni 
opening  of  the  Kylea  of  Bute,  and  the  Point  of  Ardk- 
mont*    It  then  bears  across  the  mouth  of  Loch-Fiiieb  to 

*  At  Rothesay,  m  Bote,  steam-bostB  from  Ghugow  rnidaiH'plly 
by  Rotheaay  to  Arran,  in  sammer,  which  may  be  want  from  Birte!|- 
at  the  n$ar€8i  point,  about  five  or  six  milea  sontti-wetk 

Anan,  or  the  Island  of  Mountains,  extends  from  north  to  aootli 
aboot  twenty  nules,  and  from  east  to  west  tea  miles.  It  ishident^ 
ed  with  Tarious  bays,  particuhurly  Ijamlash,  at  the  sonthpeMt  qiiAi^ 
feer,  covered  by  Holy  Island,  where  MO  yeasela  may  ride  at  an- 
chor ;  besides  Brodick  Bay  to  the  north-east ;  and  Loeh-Raosa  at 
the  northern  extremity.  Hie  ishmd  is  watcwed  by  a  nnmber  of 
streams,  which  abouna  with  trout  and  saihnon.  It  is  rugged  and 
mountainous  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  higher  districts  aie  eon- 
posed  of  naked  rocks  or  mountains  covered  with  heath.  The  mi- 
neralogy of  the  island  is  most  interesting,  and  it  abounds  in  scenes 
of  romantic  grandeur.  The  Hamilton  family  have  long  been  the 
almost  sole  proprietors  of  Arran,  the  population  of  which  is  about 

6 127. 

After  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  Arran  became  the  property 
of  the  McDonalds,  Lords  of  the  isles ;  long  afterwards,  the  proper- 
ty  of  the  island  was  vested  in  the  Grown.  The  Hamilton  family 
acquired  it  in  1474  by  the  marriage  of  James,  the  first  Lord  Ha- 
milton, with  the  Princess  Mary,  widow  of  Lord  Thomi^  Boyd,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  as  a  dowery. 

At  Loch-Ransa,  where  the  tourist  may  first  land,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  royal  castle  of  Ransa,  consisting  of  two  square  tow- 
ers united.  At  the  head  of  a  glen,  receding  from  this  lake,  is  the 
mountain  of  Ceim-na-Callich,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  very 
extensive  prospect  is  obtamed.  To  the  north-east  of  Loch-Ransa 
is  the  noted  sea-mark  called  the  Cock  of  Arran,  a  large  block  o£ 
sandstone  rising  to  a  considerable  height.  Near  this  coal  was 
once  wrought,  having  all  the  qualities  of  that  of  Kilkenny  ;  and 
there  were  also  numerous  salt-pans. 

Brodick,  the  principal  village  in  the  island,  is  beautifully  situate 
upon  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  scenery.  To  the  north,  and  embosomed  in  planta- 
tions, is  the  ancient  castle  of  Brodick,  modernized  and  partly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  gardener.    It  was  held  by  the 
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the  Point  of  Skipness  ;  here  a  grand  view  of  this  noble 
lake,  with  the  mountainous  coasts  of  Cowal  and  Knap- 
English  in  1306,  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  partizans  of  Robert 
Bruce,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sworoL  It  was  demoliahed  bj 
the  Earl  of  Ross  m  the  reign  of  James  II.  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  James  V.  and  to  have  been  garrisoned  by  Crorn* 
well.  From  the  hdadlond  that  forms  the  southernmost  point  of 
Lamlash  Bay,  called  KingVCross  Point,  Bruce  and  his  friends 
sailed  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Ayrshire,  when  he  made  his  last 
desperate  but  successful  attempt  to  recover  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Between  Loch  Ransa  and  Brodick  Bay,  inland,  is  Ooatfell,  the 
highest  moimtain  in  the  island,  being  of  the  elevation  of  2864  feet. 
It  is  composed  of  enormous  piles  of  granite,  shaped  like  wool-packsi 
clothed  only  with  lichens  and  mosses,  and  inhabited  by  the  ea^e 
and  ptarmigan.  Its  summit  commands  a  most  magnificent  pros- 
pect :  from  it  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  seen  at 
once.  On  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  mountain  is  a  piece  of 
granite,  of  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and  of  great  dimensions, 
placed  horizontally  upon  other  blocks.  In  Glen  Rosie,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  mountain,  are  many  cairns  and  obelisks.  Glen  San- 
iiox,  to  the  southward,  resembles  Glencoe  in  Argyllshire,  or  Ori- 
nish  in  Skye,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  either.  In  general,  the 
interior  of  the  island  aboimds  with  beautiful  Highland  scenery. 

At  the  bottom  of  Lamlash  Bay  is  the  small  village  of  liamlash, 
much  resorted  to  in  the  bathing  season.  Holy  Island,  in  front  of 
the  bay,  rises  in  a  conical  form  to  the  height  of  1000  feet ;  and  upon 
the  east  side  are  inunense  ranges  of  colunmar  cliffs.  In  this  isle 
are  shown  the  cave  of  St.  Molios,  his  well,  his  chair,  and  chapeL 

South  of  Lamlash  Bay  is  Whiting  Bay ;  and,  more  southward 
still,  upon  the  coast,  is  the  range  called  the  Dipping  Rocks,  rising 
perpendicularly,  in  a  columnar  form,  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  In 
one  part,  the  action  of  the  sea  has  formed  a  grand  arch.  From  the 
brink  of  the  rock  a  stream  pours  through  an  aperture,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  far  from  the  base.  In  rainy  weather  it  forms  an  arch  of 
foam,  which  is  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

Southward  of  the  Dipping  Rocks  is  the  Castle  of  Kildonar 
(Marquis  of  Bute)  in  ruins;  it  was  conferred  by  Robert  III.  on 
one  of  his  sons.  Opposite  is  the  small  island  of  Plada,  with  its 
light-house. 

Beyond  Kildonar  Castle,  and  a  short  way  from  Kilmory  Kirk, 
is  an  excavation  by  the  sea,  called  the  Black  Cave.  It  is  80  feet 
high  at  the  mouth,  40  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  long.  Along  its 
sides  are  ranges  of  irregular  basaltic  pillars ;  and  near  the  end  is 
a  great  opening  from  above,  caused  by  a  partial  falling-in  of  the 
roof. 

Upon  the  western  shore,  above  Drumodun  Point,  there  are  sow 
stupendous  cliflfs,  in  which  are  several  large  caves ;  the  largest  is 
called  Fingars,  still  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  been  the  occa- 
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<Mcbtopi^0Miitedont]ieright.  Sailing  now  to  the  acmtii* 
wtfd^  along  ibe  Sonnet  <»  Kilbnuian,  wiiidh  divides  tho 
lete  of  Anan  from  Cantyre»  the  scenery  of  Anan^  on  tiw 
left,  is  peculiarly  striking.  The  lofty  movntains  are  seen 
deeply  farrowed  with  the  wintry  torrent^  and  neai^  the 
nortbem  point  of  the  island  is  Loch-Ransa;  itpgot&te, 
upon  the  coast  of  Cantyre>  the  ancient  Castle  offHipnciss, 
aiqpposed  to  be  of  Danish  constraetion»  presents  aiaidife 
appearance ;  it  is  still  in  tolerable  preserratien,  owiagto 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  proprietor.  Qese  tp 
tlie  castle  is  the  modem  house  of  Sldpness^  (Bfrs.  Ganqp* 
bell) ;  two  miles  farther  is  the  parish  church  an|i maaae 
of  Qunaig ;  and  four  miles  beyond  is  Grossaig  Hme 
(General  Campbell)  At  the  distance  of  other  twoj  milas 
upon  the  same  coast,  is  Cour  House  (  '  ■  M^Alistep^ 
Esq.)  Seven  miles  farther  is  Carradlde  (IK  &  Gattumilii; 
Esq.),  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Aird  are  on  a-  higii 
rock  overlooking  the  sea.  Near  this,  at  the  extiemitjjr  joi 
a  point  of  land  which  forms  the  fine  bay  of  Garradale^  is 
a  smidl  island,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
fbundation  of  a  vitrified  wall  of  an  elliptical  form ;  n^rt 
is  Torrisdale  Castle,  a  modem  mansion,  (late  General 
M'Alister.)  Three  miles  farther  is  Saddle  (-— ^  Camp^ 
bell,  Esq,)  Four  miles  in  advance  is  Ardnacross  (— 
McNeil,  Esq.) ;  and  at  a  distance  of  other  four  miles  is 
the  royal  burgh  of  Campbelton. 

CAMPBELTON 

is  situate  upon  a  bay  of  that  name,  defended  by  the  island 
Davar,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage.  The  town,  until 
1701,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  and  receiv- 
ed its  present  name,  was  a  small  fishing  village,  called 
Ceann-loch,  or  Loch-head.  At  a  very  remote  period, 
however,  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  tribe  or  nation  of 
the  Dalriads,  and  bore  the  august  name  of  Dalruadhan. 
The  place  was  greatly  augmented  during -the  period  of 

sional  residence  of  that  hero.  This  cave  sheltered  Bruce  alter  he 
left  the  Isle  of  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  when  his  for- 
tunes were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  40  feet  wide,  the  same  in 
height,  and  above  100  in  length,  and  narrows  towaincis  thetop  like 
a  Gothic  arch. 
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he  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11^  by  the  arrival 
of  a  number  of  oppressed  Lowlanders,  who  were  encoii« 
raged  to  settle  there  by  the  Argyll  fkmily.  Its  present 
population  is  about  4869)  who  are  principally  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery.* 

The  tourist,  when  at  Campbelton,  may  be  inclined  to 
visit  the  Epidii  Pronumtorium  of  the  Romans^  now  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre.  This  is  a  bold  headland,  which  ter- 
minates the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  towards  the  ocean,  and 
is  noted  for  the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  Campbelton  sixteen  miles,  and  has  a  ligh^ 
house  upon  the  rocks,  called  the  Three  Merchants.  No 
remarkable  object  is  to  be  seen  along  the  road,  excepting 
the  site  of  the  Old  castle  of  Dunaverty,  of  which  scarcely 
a  vestige  remains ;  it  is  distant  twelve  miles  from  Camp- 
belton, and  near  the  church  and  manse  of  Southendi 
and  the  ferry  to  Ballycastle  in  Ireland.  The  castle  stood 
on  a  hill  which  rises  like  a  pyramid  on  the  land  side,  and 
on  the  other  presents  a  tremendous  precipice  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  place.  Duna- 
verty was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  and  afforded  to  Bruce,  according  to  his  historian 
Barbour,  a  refuge  for  a  few  nights.  There  also  Alex- 
ander, or  Alister  McDonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Col- 
quitto,  who  had  raised  a  party  of  Highlanders  and  Irish 
to  support  Montrose,  made  his  last  stand  for  KingCharles. 
In  1647,  three  hundred  of  his  men,  who  were  besieged 
in  it  by  General  Lesley,  having  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  from  the  want  of  water,  surrendered  ai  discre- 
iion  ;  but  Lesley,  having  them  in  his  power,  acted  the 
casuist  by  distinguishing  between  his  own  discretion  and 
that  of  the  State,  and  barbarously  put  them  to  death. 
Alister  McDonald  escaped  to  Islay  with  apart  of  his  forces. 
Along  the  whole  shore,  but  particularly  near  Dunaverty, 
are  a  number  of  tremendous  caverns. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mull  is  the  island  of  Sanda,  form- 
erly the  rendezvous  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets  during  the 
contests  about  Cantyre.  On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of 
a  chapel  and  cemetery ;  the  island  is  still  used  as  aburial- 
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pkMMt  and  here  repose  the  remaiiM  of  many  a  Scandi« 
navian  chief«    A  road'from  Campbelldli  oonduoto  along 
the  seaHshorsy  on  the  western  side  of  Osntyrei  to  West 
Loeh-Tarbet.    This  road  is  at  times  yery  amosincy  aod 
the  yiews  of  Giga,  Isla,  and  Jora,  with  the  smaller  idandii 
are  beautiful.    From  Ballochinbr  to  KUkftiH  iriiere  die 
road  winds  among  detached  rocks^  the  seenerv  is  tn^y 
romantic*    Here  are  the  remains  of  an  andcAt  dbqpd  and 
a  vitrified  fort.    Cara  and  Gigha  are  so  sli^tly  sepuatad 
as  to  form  almost  one  i8land>  about  seven  miles  hu^*  Its 
population  is  between  five  and  six  hundred :  .onlt.aie  the 
ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  imkttown.aKnr 
tiquity ;  a  cross  and  some  tombs»  as  also  the  iremalfta 
of  a  Tynewald  hill ;  and  the  mansions  of  M^Nafo  Aid 
M'DougaL    West  Loch-Tarbet  is  a  long  inlet  of  the  8e% 
reaching  to  within  a  mile  of  £a8t  Loch-Tarbet.    It  la 
beautiM  without  being  picturesque,  as  the  ground  la 
neither  high  nor  bold,  but  in  some  places  wcfi  wooded 
and  cultivated.    Loch-Killespart  presents  high  wooded 
banksy  with  great  variety  of  rocky  creeks  and  recesses^ 
finely  ornamented  with  trees  and  mountain  torrents.    St. 
Cormack's  isles  form  a  lovely  group  ;  on  the  largest, 
called  Inch-Cormack,  are  a  ceU  and  a  chapel  in  good  pre- 
servation, formerly  dependent  upon  lona.    From  the 
Point  of  Knap  to  Loch-Swin  the  shore  is  rendered  inte- 
resting from  the  number  of  small  islands.     Loch-Swin 
is  a  deep  narrow  inlet,  with  shores  much  indented,  and 
finely  wooded,  the  trees  of1:en  overhanging  the  water. 
Castle  Swin  is  a  fine  old  ruin,  on  the  lower  and  eastern 
side  of  the  loch.     There  is  nothing  particularly  remark- 
able on  the  small  island  of  Duna,  nor  indeed  round  the 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  to  Loch-Crinan. — For  the 
coast  northward,  vide  p.  384. 

The  steam-boat,  after  arriving  at  Campbelton  upon 
Friday,  frequently  visits  the  Craig  of  Ailsa  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  returns  to  Campbelton  at  night.  The 
Craig  is  distant  from  that  town  about  twenty-two  miles, 
and  about  nine  from  the  bay  of  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire.  It 
is  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular,  of  the  height  of  1 100  feet, 
and  its  circumference  at  the  base  is  about  two  mile?. 
The  only  beach  is  on  the  north-east  side ;  upon  the  west 
side  there  are  stupendous  ranges  of  precipitous  columnar 
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rockg,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  hoat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  similar  clifls  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Stafik,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from 
the  young  ganncts  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the^  vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  liis  father's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 474  Miles. 

in  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Leith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  Thb 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen. 
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rockg,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  400  feet  The  similar  cliHs  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Stafia,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from 
the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the^ vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  his  father's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 474  Miles. 

in  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Leith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  Thb 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen- 
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rockg,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  plac^ 
to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  similar  elifls  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Stafia,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from 
the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the^vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  liis  father's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 4/4  Miles. 

In  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Leith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  Thb 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen. 
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rockgy  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  similar  cliffs  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Stafia,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  iounense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  theur  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from 
the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the"  vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  his  father's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 4/4  Miles. 

In  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Leith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  Thb 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen. 
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rocks,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  similar  eli£(s  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Stafik,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from 
the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the^  vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  his  father's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 474  3Iiles. 

In  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Lcith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  The 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen. 
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rocks,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  a 
ship  or  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  These  columns  average 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  rise  in  some  ptaca 
to  the  height  of  400  feet  The  similar  clifls  on  Skye 
and  Sheant-isles,  and  even  Staffh,  yield  to  these.  To  the 
north  of  these  cliffs  is  a  cave  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a 
recess  between  two  columnar  promontories,  12  feet  wide, 
50  long,  and  30  high.  The  rock  of  Ailsa  receives  a  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  accordiug  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
aviary,  being  almost  covered  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
whose  discordant  screaming  is  deafening  and  incessant 
There  are  also  goats  and  rabbits  upon  it.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  pour 
out  their  melody  on  this  rock  as  they  do  in  the  groves  of 
the  mainland.  The  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  lets 
Ailsa  (from  which  he  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer)  to 
a  tenant  for  £30  per  annum ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  fh>in 
the  young  gannets  for  the  table,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  frequent  Ailsa. 

Near  the  beacon,  on  the  east  side,  are  the^  vestiges  of 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  At  a  great  height  are  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  or  chapel  of  three  stories,  each  of  them 
vaulted.  By  whom  it  was  built  or  inhabited  is  altoge- 
ther unknown.  At  some  yards  distant  from  it  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  which  none 
but  the  most  adventurous  would  think  of  ascending,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Turnberry  Castle, 
once  the  patrimonial  property  and  residence  of  Bruce ; 
it  was  acquired  by  his  Other's  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick. 

TOUR  VI. 

FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON,— 474  Miles. 

In  describing  the  voyage  between  the  two  capitals,  our 
notices  of  towns  and  objects  to  be  seen  upon  the  coast 
from  Lcith  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  must  be  very  con- 
cise, as  ample  accounts  of  these  have  been  given  in  Tm 
Fourth  Land  Tour,  and  in  the  Steam-Boat  Tour  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen. 
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ST.  AB^BBMAO.- 

I  _  '     _ 

The  pockets  and  steam-Tesselik  iA  drapphig  donfik  tte 
Frith,  usually  keep  the  Ishmd  Offinohkaith  61!  flie  iioi^. 
The  town  of  Burntisland  is  se«i  alinost  direetiiy  in  fronts 
upon  the  Fife  coast ;  and  in  succession  iqppear  Pettycur, 
Kinghom,  Kirkaldy,  and  Dysart.  Soutlnnirctis^beni- 
tifiil  and  capacious  Bay  of  Mosselbinttli^  wIlklhiriiljrM 
considered  as  extending  from  Leiiji  to  CodceitiBie^'dll^^ 
ten  miles.  Below  the  Links  of  Leith  kte  seien  Setep^ 
Baths,  and  at  two  miles  distance,  PoiNJobeQo  yitKws'M^ 
tower.  Five  miles  from  Leith  is  the  popukius  vilbge'iCf 
Fl^errow,  and  connected  with  it  by  three  bric^ges  aoroid 
f^  the  £sk,  is  the  town  of  Musselburgh ;  aboTe  f!he  fxmn  ii 
the  village  and  church  of  Inyeresk,  and  RnkiiB  Hbvii^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  the  batde  ofPiakUs^. 
One  mile  eastward  lie  West  Pans,  and  the  bom  tiial 
divides  the  counties  of  Mid  and  £ast*-Lotlnaii:  amOe 
farther,  Morrison's  Haven,  the  port  of  Prestoiipaiis  ;  nxA 
onward  half  a  mile  is  Prestonpans,  fiuned  fbr  oystesni: 
Near  to  the  town  is  Schaw's  Hospital  andPlreston  loinff, 
to  the  south-east  of  which  is  the  scene  of  the  battte  of 
Prestonpans.  A  mile  below  Prestonpans  are  Gockenzie 
and  Port  Seaton,  two  small  villages,  and  inland  a  short 
way,  the  ruins  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Seaton.  Two 
miles  farther  down  is  a  small  bay,  upon  which  stands  Gros- 
ford  House,  the  superb  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March.  The  bay  is  bounded  westward  by  a  point 
called  Fernieness,  and  is  terminated  by  Windmill  Point. 
About  two  miles  beyond  this  is  the  village  of  Aberlady, 
and  situate  upon  the  fine  bay  of  that  name  is  Luffness 
House  (Sir  Alexander  Hope,  Bart.)  It  was  built  as  a 
fortification  by  the  French  in  1 549.  At  the  distance  of 
other  two  miles  is  Gulane  Ness,  and  Links,  which  abound 
in  rabbits.  Here  is  excellent  training  ground,  and  it  is 
frequented  by  horses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Links  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Proceeding  two  miles 
farther,  the  coast  projects  boldly  to  the  n<»rth,  by  which 
and  Elieness  advancing  from  the  Fife  coast,  the  Frith  is 
contracted  to  the  breadth  of  seven  miles.  In  rounding 
the  promontory  there  occur  four  small  islets,  named  Ibras, 
Fibra,  Lamb,  and  Craigleith.  On  the  island  of  Fibra 
are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  wdr- 
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ship ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  to  hare  been  used  as 
an  hospital  in  times  of  the  plague.  About  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  shore  stands  the  delightful  village  of  Dirle- 

ton,  Dirleton  House  (— — ,  Esq.))  and  Castle,  which 

was  founded  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Op- 
posite Craigleith  is  the  royal  burgh  of  North  Berwick, 
of  very  ancient  erection ;  and  south  of  the  town  is  the 
beautiful  conical  hill  of  North  Berwick  Law,  960  feet 
high.  At  its  base  is  North  Berwick  House  (Sir  H.  D. 
Hamilton,  Bart.) 

Vessels  now  steer  south-eastward  preparatory  to  clear- 
ing the  Frith.  In  front  is  seen  the  Isle  of  Bass.  In  the 
summer  season  this  picturesque  rock  is  entirely  covered 
with  sea-fowl,  particularly  solan  geese.  Opposite  the 
Bass,  and  three  miles  below  North  Berwick,  stand  the 
vast  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle,  famed  as  the  stronghold 
of  the  Douglasses ;  and  north-east  of  it,  distant  about 
eight  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  the 
Isle  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Six  miles  onwards, 
after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  Tynningham  Cas- 
tle, the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and 
Belhaven  Bay,  is  the  town  of  Dunbar,  and  the  ruins  of 
its  ancient  castle,  The  coast  now  becomes  rugged,  and 
deeply  indented  with  creeks  and  bays.  Seven  miles  be- 
yond the  town  of  Dunbar,  Dunglass  Castle  is  seen  in  a 
romantic  situation  upon  a  wooded  eminence  ;  near  this 
a  small  stream  divides  East- Lothian  from  Berwickshire. 
Four  miles  farther,  after  passing  a  bold  headland,  are  dis- 
covered, upon  a  rock  washed  by  the  sea,  the  ruins  of 
Fast  Castle,  once  the  property  of  the  noble  family  of 
Home.  The  remarkable  and  lofly  cape  called  St.  Abb's 
Head  next  appears.  This  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth  upon  its  southern  coast :  on  its  bleak  sum- 
mit are  the  remains  of  St.  Abba's  Chapel.  Four  miles 
beyond  this,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eye,  is  the  town 
of  Eyemouth.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  regular  forti- 
fication, a  fine  and  safe  harbour,  and  hot  and  cold  bathst 
It  is  a  general  resort  for  sea-bathing  in  the  summer  time. 
Two  miles  farther  is  Burnmouth,  romantically  situate  at 
the  bottom  of  stupendous  cliffs ;  and  two  miles  beyond 
Burnmouth,  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  appears* 
It  is  situate  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed,  on  its 
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-ttOfUifinibankyaiid  is  distant  byseaftomLeithfifigF^-fettr 
mfles.  The  steamer  now  8«k  along  a  dtftwdied  portioA 
of  the  coonty-palatine  of  Durham;  and,  eight  miles  be* 
yond  the  mouth  of  the  Tweedy  comes  upon  the  celebrat- 
ed Lindisfiume,  or  Holy  Island,  containing  about  700 
inhabitants.  Its  length  is  about  two  mUes,  and  its  meaii 
-breadth  one  and  a  half.  On  the  southern  point  stands 
the  castle,  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  insulated  rock  i  and 
near  the  village,  on  the  south-west  side,  are  the  remaiBs 
of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Ldndisfiurne,  oi  which  St» 
Cuthbert  was  among  its  early  bishops.  By  the  flowing 
of  the  tide  it  is  twice  an  island  and  twice  a  rtintlncirt  in 
one  day.  Its  situation  is  healthy  and  romantic,  and  weD 
adapted  for  sea-bathing,  having  a  beautiful  smooth  beaeh* 
There  are  two  inns  in  the  village.  The  poem  of  Jfoh- 
mum  has  given  new  celebrity  to  this  consecrated  plaea 
After  passing  Budle  Bay,  the  coast  of  NortlniniberiiB4 
commences. 

Five  miles  beyond  Holy  Island  are  the  Fern  Ishadsi 
and  the  Staples  or  Steeples.  These  are  two  groups  of  al^ 
most  barren,  but  very  picturesque  isl^  much  resorted 
to  by  the  eider  duck.  The  Fern  Island,  whieh  is  nearest 
the  mainland,  is  remarkable  for  having  afforded  retire- 
ment for  many  years  to  St.  Cuthbert,  who  built  here  a 
cell  and  oratory.  There  are  two  light-houses  on  these 
two  groups,  and  between  them  vessels  sometimes  pass 
when  the  weather  is  moderate. 

West  from  the  Fern  Island  stands  Bamborough  Castle, 
seated  on  a  huge  rock  on  the  mainland,  150  feet  high. 
It  was  founded  by  Ida,  first  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
548,  in  honour  of  his  Queen  Bibba,  and  was  called  by 
the  Saxons  Bibbanbach.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  has 
a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  kept  a  constant  watch,  whence  signab  are  made  when 
any  vessel  is  discovered  in  distress,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  seamen,  a  printed  account  of  signals  both  at  sea 
and  on  shore,  and  also  what  assistance,  stores,  &c«  may 
be  had  in  case  of  need.  This  very  ancient  castle,  with 
its  extensive  domains,  heretofore  the  property  of  the  &- 
mily  of  Forsters,  whose  heiress  married  Lord  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  is  vested,  by  the  will  of  that  benefi- 
cent prelate,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  charitable  puf> 
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poses,  particularly  an  infirmary  for  such  shipwrecked  ma- 
riners as  may  happen  to  be  cast  on  this  dangerous  coast; 
a  general  dispensary  for  the  poor ;  and  sdiools  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  late  Dr.  John  Sharp, 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  trustees,  got 
the  great  tower  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  a  sea-mark 
for  ages,  repaired,  and  made  it  his  chief  residence,  at- 
tending with  active  zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  charities  instituted  here*  The 
small  town  of  Bamborough  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
castle.  Along  the  next  ten  miles  of  coast  are  several  vil- 
lages, from  which  fishing-boats  often  come  alongside,  aod 
offer  fish  for  sale.  Far  inland,  about  eighteen  miles,  may 
be  discovered  the  lofliest  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Proceed- 
ing southwards,  on  an  elevated  point  of  land,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  once  magnificent  castle  of  Dunstanburgh; 
and  two  miles  beyond  it  the  village  of  Seahouses,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Howick  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grey. 
After  passing  several  clusters  of  rocks,  the  river  Alne 
opens  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the  German  Ocean.  On  its 
northern  side,  upon  a  projecting  point,  is  the  small  sea- 
port of  Alnteouth ;  and  four  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
but  concealed  from  view,  is  Alnwick,  the  county  town 
of  Northumberland.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Alnwick 
Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alne  is  the  small  is- 
land of  Coquet,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquet.  Two  miles  up  the 
river  is  the  village  of  Warkworth,  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tient  castle  belonging  to  the  Northumberland  family,  and 
its  hermitage  and  chapel  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Four 
miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  is  Druridge  vil- 
lage and  the  castle  of  Widdrington,  which  belonged  to 
the  lords  of  that  name,  one  of  whom  is  honourably  men- 
tioned in  the  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase.  Fivf 
miles  farther  on  is  Newbiggin  Point,  and  the  village  ol 
that  name.  A  little  in  advance  is  the  opening  of  tk 
river  Wensbeck,  and  about  eight  miles  from  its  moutii 
tlie  large  market-town  of  Morpeth.  At  the  distance  of 
three  miles  is  the  port  town  of  Blyth,  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  river  of  that  name,  containing  about  1900  inhabi- 
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Five  miles  fiurther  on  is  TynemoiUh,  msehTCscffled  to 
as  a  watmng-place  during  swnmer ;  acQoiiring  the  toim,. 
are  the  remains  of  Tjnemonth  Priory^  seated  on  m  biAy 
roaky  and  the  ruins  of  the  oasUe^  a  noted  strsng^bold  ^ 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  now  oonTerted  into  baiw 
vaoks.  Clifford's  Fort  commands  the  mouth  of  tlMil^Sn^ 
which  is  obstructed  by  some  dangerons  rocks^ tognide 
ahfaa  by  night,  light-houses  haTo  been  csoetod-^tfae 
TAiity  Bbwe  of  Nevcastle.  Tothesonthwafdof'lV'^ 
month,  the  Tyne iJKschaiges itself  into  the  ooewii  Okt 
the  north  bank  of  the  riTor  k  NoKh  flhifllds,r  the  «it 
aearport  fi)r  the  coal  trade,  containiBg  n^nwia^f  9SM 
inhabitants,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lyiia/faHb 
county  of  Durham,  is  South  Shields,  having  api|wlltl<to 
of  9074.  About  nine  miles  up  the  riyer  is  Ao  andeit 
city  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  the  great  emponhun;  ^ 
4nde  on  the  east  coast,  and  containing,  wttiithe  sabwrb  * 
of  Gateshead,  57,937  inhabitants.  Between  die  month 
of  the  Tyne  and  of  the  Thames,  the  ocean  is  truly  a 
great  thorough&re  ;  the  ships  constantly  passing  to  and 
fro  appeariug  to  form  two  grand  processions,  moving  in 
opposite  directions.  Steam*boats  regularly  ply  between 
Newcastle  and  Shields. 

Passing  several  villages  scattered  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Sun- 
derland, the  seat  of  extensive  manu^tures  and  trade. 
It  lies  upon  the  river  Wear,  which  divides  it,  and  here 
discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  The  town  consists  of 
three  districts,  Monkwearmouth,  Bishopwearmouth,  and 
Sunderland  proper,  and  contains  a  population  of  31,622. 
The  pier  is  600  feet  long,  defended  by  a  battery,  and 
has  an  elegant  lighthouse ;  the  noble  bridge  over  the 
Wear  of  cast-iron  consists  of  a  single  arch,  100  feet  high, 
and  236  feet  long.  The  city  of  Durham,  the  capital  of 
the  county,  has  a  magnificent  cathedral.  It  is  situate 
upon  the  river  Wear,  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Sailing  along  the  coast,  now  thickly  covered  with  vil- 
lages, at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  is  Hartlepool, 
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built  upon  a  bold  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea.  It 
is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  for  which  it  has 
every  accommodation.  The  town  contains  1 330  inhar 
bitantSy  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  to  drink  its 
chalybeate  water.  The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
sent some  romantic  scenery.  Five  miles  &rther  is  the 
river  Tees,  which,  dividing  the  county  of  Durham  from 
Yorkshire,  falls  into  the  ocean.  The  town  of  Stockton, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  north  of  England,  contain- 
ing 7763  inhabitants,  lies  five  miles  up  the  river,  on  its 
northern  bank,  having  two  dockyards,  and  a  prosperous 
trade  in  shipping  and  manufactures. 

We  now  sail  along  the  precipitous  coast  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  passing  East  Coatham  and  Red 
Car,  both  watering-places.  Few  objects  of  interest  pre- 
sent themselves,  imtil,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  the  majestic  ruins  of  Whitby 
Abbey  appear  in  sight.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  Kufus  by  one  of  the  Percies  of  Northumberland. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Eske  stands  the  sea-port  of  Whitby, 
containing  a  population  of  77^5.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  coal  as  well  as  in  shipbuilding ;  here  are  also 
extensive  alum  works.  From  this  port  the  celebrated 
circumnavigator  Cook  first  sailed.  Six  miles  beyond 
Whitby,  the  vessel  is  in  front  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay. 
Upon  it  is  the  village  of  that  name,  which  was  the  re- 
treat of  the  famous  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  Twelve  miles  farther  is  Scarborough,*  an 
ancient  borough,  containing  8369  inhabitants.  The  har- 
bour has  been  much  improved  of  late,  and  is  defended 
by  a  strong  battery.  Its  ruinous  castle,  seated  on  a  loffy 
promontory,  almost  300  feet  above  the  sea,  is  still  a  con- 
spicuous  object.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
beautiful ;  rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, it  commands  a  charming  view.  Scarborough  is 
a  great  sea-bathing  place,  and  is  also  much  resorted  to 
by  fashionable  company  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
It  possesses  many  attractions  from  its  fine  beach,  its  pub- 
lic gardens,  and  the  delightful  rides  and  walks  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

•  Hero  tlic  packets  and  steam. vessels,  weather  permitting,  stop 
to  land  and  receive  passengers. 
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Saven  miles  beyond  Soaiboffoii^  if  Filqr  Bay,  o» 
irlddi  18  erected  the  small  town  S  that  name.  Fiom 
thia  bay  the  coast  stretches  out  sonthp-east  by  east,  about- 
ten  mOesy.and  fonns  the  great  pronumtory  of  Flanibo- 
roogh-head,  a  notable  landmark,  rising  450  feet  pefpen-. 
di^ular  from  the  sea;  the  cliff  being  of  a  dialky  wUle- 
ness  is  visible  at  a  great  distance.  On  it  is  alightihgnae^ 
350  feet  high,  with  lights  rerolving  horiiontauy,  whidi 
are  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  mi^  To  the  sooth  ia- 
Bridlington  or  Burlington  Bay,  ou/which  stands^  about 
three  miles  from  Flamborough-head,  the  towli  of  Brid- 
lington, containing  4792  inhabitants.  Of^posite  this 
place,  and  about  forty  miles  from  FlamboKm{^«head»  is: 
the  fiunous  Dogger  Bank.  The  sea  has  made  fpait 
encroachments  on  this  tract  of  country,  and  it  now  mmw 
ever  the  sites  of  many  ancient  towns  and  villafles.  Tfia 
miles  beyond  Bridlington  is  the  small  town  of  HornaaSi 
Between  Hornsea  and  Kilnsea,  a  distance  <tf  twenty-Ave ' 
miles,  are  numerous  villages  with  spires,  but  ponsnising: 
no  prominent  interest. 

At  Kibsea  commences  the  long  narrow  isthmus  formed 
by  the  ocean  and  the  Humber,  which  terminates  at  Spurn 
Head,  on  which  are  two  lighthouses.  Between  Spurn 
Head  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  the  Hum- 
ber discharges  its  vast  volume  of  water  into  the  sea ;  its 
width  within  the  point  is  not  less  than  eight  miles,  and 
even  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  about  twenty  miles  up,  the 
river  is  fully  two  miles  broad. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  vessels  keep  con- 
siderably from  the  land  (passing  the  Dudgeon  Floating- 
Light),  to  come  more  directly  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
which  projects  far  to  the  eastward,  so  that  few  objects 
are  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  Saltfleet,  a 
small  town,  and  the  Wash,  an  immense  estuary,  which 
runs  seventeen  miles  inland  between  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolkshire,  are  passed  far  on  the  right.  Beyond  the 
Wash,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  is  the  village  of  Brancaster, 
where  a  great  malting  trade  is  carried  on.  Along  the 
shore  are  several  small  islets.  Burnham  Westgate  is  a 
small  town  two  miles  inland,  and  adjoining  it  is  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe,  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Nelson. 
Beyond  it  is  Holkham  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  conspicuous  for  hiB  munificence  and 
liospitality.  Wells,  a  sea-port,  distant  about  three  miles, 
ifl  a  considerable  market-town,  containing  3629  inhabi- 
tants. The  coast,  from  due-east,  now  forms  an  immenss 
curvature  towards  the  south-east#' 

From  Wells  to  Cley  is  a  distance  of  eight  miles ;  from 
the  latter  town  to  Cromer,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  no- 
thing remarkable  occurs.    Cromer  is  a  small  town,  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  noted  for  its  fisheries. 
It  has  lost  one  of  its  two  churches  by  the  encroachment 
i)f  the  ocean ;  the  square-embattled  tower  of  the  remain- 
ing one,  159  feet  high,  is  a  good  sea-mark.     Here  is  a 
lighthouse,  and  between  it  and  Yarmouth  are  other  three. 
I'o  the  eastward  of  the  town  is  the  point  of  Foulness. 
In  tlie  course  of  the  next  thirteen  miles  eight  different 
villages  occur.     At  Happisburgh  are  what  are  vulgarly 
<*alle(l  the  Ilaseborough  Lights,  usually  the  first  olject 
seen  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.    Ten  miles 
l)(;y 011(1  Happisburgh  is  Wintcrton,  upon  a  promontoiy, 
on  which  is  a  lighthouse.     Seven  miles  ftirther  is  the 
town  of  Yamioutli,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kivcr  Yare,  con- 
taining 21,115  inhabitants.   It  has  a  noble  quay  and  pier, 
on  wiiich  are  two  lighthouses,  barracks,  and  armoury, 
threes  forts,  and  four  bastions.     It  carries  on  an  extensive 
fishery  and  coal  trade.     Yarmouth  Uoads  afibrd  good 
ancliorage,  notwithstanding  the  numerous   sand-banb 
which  rcmder  access  to  them  difficult,  and  have  been  the 
(*.ause  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.     The  great  manufiu^- 
tiiring  city  of  Norwich,  and  capital  of  the  county,  is  si- 
tuate upon  the  Yare,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Yar- 
mouth. 

Tlio  coast  of  Suffolk  now  commences  ;  and  at  the 
distance  often  miles  is  the  pretty  town  of  Lowestoff,  the 
most  easterly  point  of  England,  standing  on  an  eminence, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  German 
Oeran.  It  contains  4238  inhabitants,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing  as  well  as  the 
salufcrity  of  tlie  air ;  here  also  are  two  lighthouses.  Off 
Lowestoff  was  fought,  in  1G65,  the  great  naval  battle 
between  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  which 
t(Tininatcd  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter.     Ten 
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St  fiurthtf  is  the  town  of  Soathwald,  an  tlie  rivor  Blytb, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  rirer.  Its  harbour  is  pro- 
ed  by  two  piers,  and  its  church  is  a  fine  structure.  In 
tfaniddy  or  Solebajy  was  ibught,  in  1672,  the  memo- 
e  engagement  between  the  combined  fleet  of  England 
F^nce,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Tori:,  and  the 
]db  flee^  commanded  by  De  Kuyter.  Tbee  mflea 
and  Southwald  stands  the  ancient  burgh  of  Dnnwich, 
3  a  place  of  great  opulence ;  but  the  encroaehmentv 
he  sea  hare  reduced  it  to  a  mere  viDage.  Seven  mQe» 
ber  is  the  town  of  Aldborough,  pleaMuthr  situate  in' 
slightful  valley.  Behind  the  town  is  a  me  temo^ 
a  which  there  is  a  rich  and  varied  proepecL 
Ive  miles  due  south  of  Aldborough  is  the  weD-faiowB 
It  of  Ordfordness,  on  which  is  a  ligfatiiouse*  JRve 
s  from  Ordfordness  is  the  mouth  of  the  Alde^  and 
beyond  it  is  a  beacon  standing  on  HoOesIey  Bay* 
the  distance  of  other  five  miles  the  vessel  passes  the 
ith  of  the  river  Deben,  navigable  eight  miles  up  to  As 
n  of  Woodbridge»  which  has  an  extensive  business  in 
1,  fiour,  malt,  and  salt,  with  dockyards  suited  to  con- 
Table  maritime  trade.  Four  miles  fiurther,  the  united 
ITS,  the  Orwell  and  StOur^  discharge  their  waters  into 
sea.  Upon  the  projecting  point  of  land  opposite 
wich  stands  Landguard  Fort,  which  is  usually  gar- 
ned  by  two  companies  of  foot.  Ipswich,  the  county 
n  of  Suffolk,  is  situate  ten  miles  up  the  Orwell.  On 
other  side  of  the  Orwell  the  county  of  Essex  com- 
ices  ;  and  we  are  now  within  the  great  estuary  of  the 
imes.  Harwich  is  erected  on  a  peninsula  within  a 
e  bay  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  Orwell. 
\  harbour  is  of  great  extent,  and  defended  by  Land- 
pd  Fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  are 
lighthouses  at  its  entrance,  for  the  direction  of  ships 
ight.  Harwich  is  the  station  of  the  packets  for  Hol- 
i  and  the  north  of  Germany. 

'he  channel  by  which  vessels  from  the  north  enter 
Thames,  from  the  Naze  (commencing  near  Harwich) 
be  Nore,  opposite  Sheerness,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey, 
>  remote  from  the  coasts  both  of  Essex  and  Kent,  on 
»unt  of  innumerable  sand-banks,  that  objects  upon 
land  cannot  be  distinguished  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
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suppose  ourselves  beyond  a  point  called  Shoeburyneu, 
and  fairly  within  the  Thames,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Shep- 
pcy.*  Sailing  onwards,  we  reach  the  Nore»  the  cele- 
brated fleet-station  and  anchoring-ground.  Upon  the 
Nore  is  a  floating  light,  and  to  the  south  of  it  is  seen  the 
town  of  Sheemess,  which,  after  the  audacious  atten^ 
made  by  the  Dutch  fleet  upon  Chatham,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  was  regularly  fortified.  Here  is  a  royal  dock- 
yard, ordnance  office,  &c.  The  town  contains  7983  in- 
habitants. Between  the  north-west  point  of  the  Island 
of  Shcppey,  on  which  Sheerness  stands,  and  the  Isle  of 
Grain,  (one  of  the  many  creek-formed  isles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river),  the  Medway  flows  into  the  Thames.  Chat- 
ham, the  great  naval  arsenal  and  royal  dockyard,  is  situ- 
ate upon  the  river  Medway ;  it  is  distant  from  Sheemess 
about  ten  miles,  and  contains  16,485  inhabitants.  Near- 
ly opposite  to  Sheemess,  on  the  Essex  coast,  is  the  pleas- 
ant village  of  Southend. 

Four  miles  up  the  Thames  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Canvey  Island,  when  we  sail  along  its  southern  shore, 
extending  about  five  miles.  This  island  is  connected  with 
tlie  mainland  of  Essex  by  a  causeway.  Four  miles  farther 
is  the  commencement  of  the  Hope.  Here  the  river  ab- 
ruptly turns  from  west  to  south,  and  holds  the  same  di- 
rection till  the  commencement  of  Gravesend  Reach. 
Along  the  Hope,  where  the  river  is  contracted  to  abont 
a  mile  in  breadth,  the  church  and  village  of  East  Tilbmy 
arc  seen  on  the  Essex  side,  and  on  that  of  Kent,  the  village 
of  Clitfo.  Gravesend  Reach,  extending  to  Northfleet,  i 
space  of  four  miles,  now  succeeds,  and  the  river  resumes 
its  westerly  course.  Three  miles  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reach,  afler  passing  the  Thames  and  Mai- 
way  Canal,  we  arrive  opposite  the  town  of  Gravest 
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*  The  Tlmmcs  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  confines  d 
Gloucestershire,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  The  tide  flows  as  high  I 
as  Richmond  in  Surrey,  about  70  miles  from  the  ocean.  From  the  ! 
depth  of  water  at  London  Bridge,  it  is  capable  of  floating  the  laif*  ) 
est  ships.  London  is  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  worii  j 
The  banks  of  the  Tliames  westward  are  ornamented  with  miSt  ( 
beautiful  villas  and  pleasure  grounds ;  and  in  its  course  the  ThanM 
is  johied  by  numerous  navigable  rivers  and  streams.  It  also  iv> 
ooivcs  the  termination  of  several  canals,  forming  a  connected  cbiB 
of  inland  navigation  tliroughout  the  whole  of  England, 
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he  coast  of  Kent,  the  first  port  on  the  Thames  within 
fmisdiction  of  the  city  of  London*  firom  which  it  is 
int  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half,  and  containing  about 
7  inhabitants.  Opposite  the  Blockhonse,  on  the  Es- 
shore,  is  Tilbury  Fort,  constructed  in  the  reign  ci 
rles  II.  after  the  Dutch  fleet  menaced  the  towns,  on 
Thames.  Near  the  neighbouring  village  of  West 
mry  are  the  remains  of  the  camp  form^  in  1588, 
n  England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Annada» 
re  Queen  Elizabeth  harangued  h^  army.  More  than 
ile  ferther  up  is  Northfleet,  a  village  on  an  dievated 
k  hill,  noted  for  its  chalk-works.  The  riyer  li^e 
B,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  appellation  of  the  North 
)e,  and  for  the  next  mile  and  a  half  that  of  St. 
nenf  s  Reach ;  at  the  turn  of  the  latter,  on  the  Eases 
t,  is  the  small  town  of  Gray's  Thurrook,  where  the 
mes  is  about  half  a  mile  broSeui.  Two.  ndles  flirther 
le  village  of  West  Thurrock,  and  on  the  opposite 
is  the  mansion  of  Ingress  Park ;  half  a  mile  above 
ih  is  the  village  of  Greenhithe.  We  now  enter 
g  Reach,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  up,  on  the  Essex 
t,  is  the  village  of  Purfleet,  where  there  is  a  Govem- 
t  powder-magazine.  Opposite  is  the  mouth  of  Dart- 
creek,  and  on  that  shore,  a  mile  and  a  half  higher 
is  the  pretty  village  of  Erith,  to  the  westward  of 
}h  stands  Belvidere  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Eardley. 
s  the  Thames  makes  a  great  bend,  at  the  farthest 
amity  of  which,  and  distant  six  miles,  is  Woolwich, 
whole  Kentish  coast,  from  Erith  to  West  Thurrock, 
is  a  tract  called  Erith  and  Plumstead  Marshes ;  here, 
he  Kentish  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of 
ets,  on  which  have  been  suspended  in  chains  the 
es  of  criminals  guilty  of  murder  and  piracy  on  the 
seas. 

''oolwich  is  the  well-known  seat  of  a  royal  dock- 
,  artillery  barracks,  military  and  naval  arsenal,  foun- 
for  brass  ordnance,  cable  and  anchor  manufactories, 
ary  academy,  &c.  All  these  establishments  are  on 
Je  of  great  splendour  and  magnitude.  Woolwich 
lins  a  population  of  17.661,  and  is  eight  miles  dis- 
from  London.  Off  the  town  are  stationed  the  Hulks, 
he  reception  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

s 
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()])])()Nit(.'  Woolwich  coininonces  Woolwich  Reach,  whicii 
rxtciids  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  river  next  winds  to 
tli(^  south,  and  then  rounding  by  west,  bends  to  the  nortii, 
ionning  the  Isle  of*  Dogs,  a  peninsula  so  called,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  its  having  onc(;  been  a  royal  dog-kennel. 

The  riv(;r  Lea  falls  into  the  Thames  near  the  fartlipr 
extremity  of  Woolwich  Reach,  dividing  Essex  from  Mid- 
dlesex. A  little  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of  Poplar, 
and  connecrttul  with  it  is  Jilackwall,*  containing  together 
a  po])nliition  of  about  M,()0().  Here  are  the  magnificent 
<ioeks  of  the  Kast  India  (  ompany,  also  the  still  more 
magnificent  W(\«t  India  docks ;  parallel  to  the  latter,  and 
?*outh  oi'  them,  is  a  double  canal  cut  across  the  Isle  of 
Dot;s,  to  shorten  th<^  navigation. 

A  short  distance  south  from  Rlackwall,  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  is  the  town  of  (ireenwieli,  containing  about 
21,r)i>.'i  inha!)itants.  Fronting  the  river  app<>ars  tlie  Hos- 
pital, a  truly  magnificent  structure,  whether  we  consid(>r 
its  vjL^t  ext<3nt  or  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  Hav- 
ing b(!en  built  for  a  royal  palace,  it  was  g(jnerously  eon- 
verted  into  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  de- 
cayed s(;am(?n.  It  contains  rooms  for  3000  pensionen?, 
and  no  fewer  than  5400  arc  supported  from  its  funds. 
Rising  from  the  town  is  Greenwich  Park,  the  royal  Ob- 
servatory, and  a  naval  asylum. 

Above  (Ireenwich,  and  almost  connected  with  it,  i* 
the  town  of  I)(!i)tford,  with  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  in  Surrey,    ' 
containing  a  ))opulation  of  "21/^)0.     In  the  royal  dock- 
yard, th(;  Czar  J  Niter  the  Great  wrought  as  a  common    ' 
ship-wright.     A  little  to  the  north-west  of  Deptfbrd  i? 
th(;  iiedliouse,  the  great  store  for  provisioning  tiie  ro\*al   ' 
navy.     Half  a  mih;  farther  we  come  upon  the  coast*  of 
Sun(!y,  adjoining  Kent ;  here  commences  llotherhithi'. 
almost  united  to  D(;i)tford,  and  a  sulmrb  of  Soiithwark. 
Opposite  to  Uotlierhithe,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the    , 
rivi  r,  is  Excjcution  Dock,  where  criminals  found  guilty    ' 
of  murder  and  piracy  uj)()n  the  high  seas  arc  executwl. 
under  s(int<»nce  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.    A  ^ 

•  Some  ol"  tho  Ktcaiii-lMjatH  \wk  tcnniimtt;  their  voya'^*,  mj 
otlurs  ^o  oil  to  St.  Catherine's  wharf.  Iiifununtiun  rcupcctiiiff  tbiL- 
»lay.s  and  hourH  of  saihn^r  may  be  learned  at  their  rcBX'ective  officii 
in  J<J(liiiburp;h  und  Loudon. 
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tunDel  under  the  Thames  is  now  constructing  from  So- 
therhithe  to  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  village  of  Limehouse,  which  con- 
nects the  east  end  of  London  with  the  vilh^  of  Poplar. 
From  Limehouse  we  approach  on  the  right  the  London 
Docks.  The  msyestic  dome  of  St.  Paul's  becomes  now  a 
prominent  object ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  we  reach  the  Wharf  at  Wapping,  which  temunates 
the  voyage. 

London,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  contains  about 
one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  in  it  eentsr 
the  great  money  transactions  of  the  civilised  wwld.  A 
stranger  visiting  London  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  to 
thread  his  way,  as  might  be  imagined :  the  tlureeprindpal 
lines  of  communication  will  much  assist  him — JP%r$iy  ^Hie 
Thames  to  Westminster  Bridge  afibrds  an  easy  cooibmi- 
nication  to  any  intermediate  place  on  either  side  of  the 
river ;  Second,  The  line  of  streets  commencing  at  Tower- 
hill,  leads  along  Tower  Street,  Eastcheap,  Cannon  Street, 
Watling  Street,  St.  PauPs  Churchyard,  Ludgate-hill, 
Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  Pall-Mall,  St.  James*  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  so  on  by  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Knights- 
bridge,  &e. ;  Third,  The  great  line  from  Blackwall,  is 
along  the  Commercial  Road,  Whitechapel,  Aldgate  High 
Street,  Leadenhall  Street,  Cornhill,  Poultry,  Cheapside, 
Newgate  Street,  Holborn-hill,  High  Holborn,  Broad 
Street,  High  Street  St.  Giles',  Oxford  Street,  and  so  on 
by  the  Edgeware,  or  Uxbridge  road.  If  the  stranger  has 
occasion  to  visit  the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis,  he 
may  take  the  line  of  the  City  and  New  roads  with  more 
advantage.  Omnibuses  go  from  the  points  at  which  the 
steamers  land  their  passengers  to  every  part  of  this  vast 
city  and  environs.  Strangers  should  have  an  eye  on  their 
luggage,  and  see  it  safe  on  the  omnibus,  and  in  charge 
of  the  conducteur.  These  few  hints,  it  is  presumed,  will 
save  strangers  who  visit  London  much  time  and  trouble. 
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The  mail-coach  road  from  Aberdeen  to  Thurso  shall 
now  be  briefly  described  ;  the  portions  of  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  Perth  to  Invemoii> 
having  been  already  noticed. 

KiNTORE,  twelve  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  royal  burghs  in  Scotland.    It  joins  Banff 


maimwammx  to  tbvkso. 
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,  Cullen,  Inverury,  and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a 
laember  to  Parliament.  Tlie  superiority  of  the  burgli 
has  been  tor  more  than  150  years  vested  in  the  head  of 
the  Kiutore  family,  but,  like  aJl  others,  was  affected  by 
the  Reform  bill. 

Invekdry,  aisteen  miles  northward  of  Aberdeen,  is 
a  royal  burgh,  and  joins  with  of  her  four  towns  in  sending 
a  member  to  Pariiament.  Its  ancient  castle,  in  ruins,  is 
encircled  by  the  river  Urie  ;  and  near  the  town  termin- 
ates the  canal  from  Aberdeen.  Its  manu&ctures  consist 
principally  of  such  articles  of  necessity  as  the  inhabitants 
require. 

HosTLY,  about  S3  miles  from  Aberdeen,  isabargh  of 
barony  under  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  heir  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon.  It  is  a  neat  clean  town,  and  is  in  a 
most  thriving  condition  ;  the  country  around  exports 
large  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  to  London.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Deveron,  is  Huotly  Lodge,  a  beautiiitl  seat  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  and  on  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  river,  is  the  old  Castle,  aifording  an 
ample  proof  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and  hospitality  of 
that  noble  fatuily. 

Keith,  a  burgh  of  barony,  about  ten  miles  from  Hnntly, 
is  composed  of  three  towns.  Its  situation  is  rery  pleas- 
ant, lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla.  The  old  town  is  of 
very  ancient  origin  ;  but  Fife  Keith,  and  New  Keith,  are 
of  modern  erection.  It  has  four  annual  (tan  and  a  weekly 
market,  and  does  considerable  business.  The  popnlation, 
including  the  parish,  is  about  4000. 

Fochabers,  nine  miles  from  Keith,  is  a  burgh  of  ba- 
rony, the  Duke  of  Richmond  superior.  It  is  rising  fast 
into  importance,  from  its  proximity  to  Gordon  Castle,  de- 
cidedly the  finest  edifice  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Every  tra- 
veller whose  time  will  permit  ought  to  visit  the  (^tle, 
which,  besides  its  magnificence,  contxuos  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and  busts  in  Scot- 
land. Near  the  town  is  an  elegant  bridge  across  the  Spey. 

Elgin,  nine  miles  from  Fochabers,  is  a  royal  burgh, 
&med  for  its  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  its  kind  in  Scotland.    The  new  county  rooms, 
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and  other  modern  buildings,  are  remarkable  for  the  neat- 
ness of  their  architecture.  A  day  spent  in  seeing  the  an- 
tiquities, and  other  objects  of  interest  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  his 
trouble.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business  ;  its  so- 
ciety is  enlightened  and  refined,  arising  from  the  num- 
ber of  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  it  contains.  It 
joins  Kintore,  CuUen,  Inverury,  Peterhead,  and  Banff,  in 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament. 

Forres,  twelve  miles  from  Elgin,  is  a  royal  burgh,  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  joins  Inverness,  Nairn,  and 
Fortrosc,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament*  It  has 
weekly  markets,  and  several  annual  fairs,  at  which  con- 
siderable business  is  done.  Findhom,  three  miles  distant, 
may  be  considered  its  sea-port.  Forres  is  immortalized 
by  Shakspcare,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  No  person  should  leave  this 
neighbourhood  without  visiting  Tamaway  Castle;  the 
great  hall  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  1000 
armed  men,  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  its  class  in  Scotland. 

Nairn,  eleven  miles  from  Forres,  is  an  ancient  royal 
burgh,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  and  sends 
a  member  to  Parliament,  as  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Steam-Boat  Tour.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Cawdor 
Castle ;  the  scenery  around  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  pencil  of  the  artist ;  many  interesting  legends  are 
connected  with  it.  It  is  situate  upon  an  eminence  ov&- 
looking  the  Calder  water,  and  was  once  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  whole  of  Cawdor  Castle  is  particularly 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past 
ages,  feudal  customs,  and  deeds  of  daring.  Its.  iron-grated 
doors — its  ancient  tapestry  hanging  loosely  over  secret 
doors  and  hidden  passages — its  winding  staircases — its 
rattling  drawbridge,  all  conspire  to  excite  the  most  gloomy 
imaginings  in  the  mind.  From  the  battlements  of  the 
Castle  is  seen  in  the  background  a  thick  forest,  old  be- 
yond history  or  memory,  and  solemn  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Tremendous  rugged  rocks  appear  emerging  from 
the  wood  ;  on  one  side  are  the  chasm  and  drawbridge, 
on  the  other  the  river  Calder,  dark  in  its  colour,  and 
devious  in  its  course,  howling,  groaning,  and  boihog 
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tkrinigh  a  rocky  channel  worn  iDto  many  dismal  pits  and 
cauldrons.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubbery  around  this  gloomy  edifice.  In  the  castle  the 
stranger  is  shewn  several  curious  remains  of  antiquity. 

Inverness  (eighteen  miles  from  Nairn)  has  a  roman- 
tic appearance,  being  delightfully  situate  between  Loch- 
Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith.  The  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, as  far  as  Dingwall,  have  already  been  taken  notice 
of.  Vide  page  217. 

Invebgordon,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Dingwall,  is 
a  very  thriving  village,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  erect- 
ed  at  the  espensG  of  Macleod  of  Cadbolj. 

Tain,  the  county  town  of  Roas-shire,  twelve  milen 
from  Invergordon,  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  a  thriving  little 
town  ;  its  trade  is  chiefly  restricted  to  articles  of  domes- 
tic utility ;  it  has  two  weekly  markets,  sis  annual  fair^, 
and  joins  Wick,  &c.  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Population  about  3078. 

Dornoch,  the  county  town  of  Satherlandshire,  is  ten 
miles  from  Tain,  across  the  Meikle  Ferry.  It  has  fallen 
completely  into  decay;  although  once  the  seat  of  a  bi- 
shopric, it  is  now  a  meagre  village,  yet  slill  it  has  its  pri- 
vileges as  a  royal  burgh,  and  joins  in  sending  a  member 
to  Parliament.  Tlie  Bishop's  Palace  is  turned  into  the 
Jul  and  county  court-rooms,  and  the  ancient  Cathedral 
into  the  parish  church.  Population,  including  parish, 
3380. 

GoiiSPiB  is  twelve  miles  by  tha  mail  coach  road  from 
Dornoch,  and  is  one  of  those  villages,  and  perhaps  the 
most  prosperous,  erected  by  the  late  Duke  and  present 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  whose  residence,  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  structure,  having  been  founded  in  1 100  by  Ro- 
bert, second  Earl  of  Sutherland  j  but  the  most  princely 
monument  of  their  munificence  is  the  number  of  beauti- 
ful cottages  and  villages  seen  as  the  traveller  proceeds 
through  Brora,  Lathbeg,  and  Helmsdale,  which  is  the 
largest  of  these  villages— they  are  all  fast  rising  into  im- 
portance. 

The  next  place  of  any  note  is  Wick,  the  county  town 
of  Caithness,  and  the  seat  of  a  sheriff  court.  Its  supe- 
riority, once  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  is 
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now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  joins  Kirk- 
wall, &c.  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  and  has 
considerable  maritime  commerce,  which  is  on  the  in- 
crease. The  population  of  town  and  parish,  still  increas- 
ing, according  to  the  last  census  was  9850. 

Thurso,  twenty-one  miles  from  Wick,  is  a  burgh  of 
barony,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  some- 
times called  Scrabster  Roads,  and  is  formed  by  Dunnet 
Head  on  the  east,  being  lat.  58^  40'  N.  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  Holbum 
Head  on  the  west ;  the  rocky-bound  coast  to  the  west- 
ward is  magnificently  grand  and  imposing.  The  bay  it- 
self is  indeed  a  magnificent  picture,  with  the  inclosing 
promontories  stretching  on  the  right  and  left.  Thurso 
has  a  weekly  market,  and  five  annual  fairs ;  grain  and 
fish  are  the  principal  exports ;  like  all  the  other  towns 
and  villages  on  the  sea-coast  north  of  Aberdeen,  it  has  a 
share  of  the  herring-fishing  in  the  season,  which  b  its 
principal  support.  Near  the  town  is  Thurso-Eatit,  the 
seat  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  superior  of  the 
town.  An  elegant  new  church  has  been  lately  erected ; 
it  has  likewise  public  rooms,  and  is  altogether  in  a  flou- 
rishing state.     Population,  including  parish,  4679- 

The  roads  are  good  from  Thurso  along  the  north  coast 
of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Travellers  may  therefore 
visit  with  ease  that  romantic  district,  and  return  through 
Strath  aven,  the  country  of  the  Mackays ;  or  through  Strath- 
more,  by  the  singular  and  celebrated  Pictish  town  of  Don- 
dornordilla,  which  is  very  picturesquely  situate  towards 
the  head  of  Strathmore.  These  lines  join  at  the  bead  of 
Loeh-Naver,  and  thence  to  Bonar  Bridge  and  mail-coack 
road  to  Edinburgh. 
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Arran,  Island  of,  note,  393 
Arroquhar  Inn,  164 
Arthur's  Oven,  50 
Ashiesteel,  286 
Athelstaneford,  note^  331 
AthoU  House,  205 
Auchtergaven,  Village  of,  109 
Auchinc&my  House,  281 
Aviemore  Inn,  214 
Avon  River,  183 
Ayton  HaU,  318 
— —  Village  of,  325 
--^—  House,  325 

Balen-ri,  257 
Balgowan,  note,  90 
Ballahulish  Village  and  Inn, 

250 
Ballater,  note,  365 

— House,  note,  365 

Ballechin  House,  99 
Balloch,  note,  83 
Balloch  Ferry,  152 
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Balloch  Castle,  150 
Balmaima  Castle,  125 
BalmacaeD,  236 
Balnahua,  Island  of,  387 
Balnaguard  Inn,  100 
Balphetrisli,  Ringing  Stone  of, 

in  Moll,  266 
Ballendean,  no/«,  375 
Balquhidder,  84 
Balvinio  Castle,  213 
Bamborough  Castle,  401 
Banff,  377 
Bankton  House,  333 
Bannachra,  Castle  of,  154 
Bannockburn,  52 
Barbrcck  House,  387 
Barcaldino  Castle,  note,  257 
Bambougle  Castle,  340 
Bamton  House,  134 
Barncluith,  183 
Baronald  House,  187 
Bass  Rock,  noie,  328 
Bealach-nam-bo,  see  Pass  of 
Cattle,  82 

Beal-an-Duine,  78 

Beaton's  Mill,  54 

Beaufort  Castle,  224 

Beauly  Village,  223 

Beech  wood,  41 

Belhaven  Village,  330 

Bay,  400 

Bellwood,  120 

Belmont,  41 

Belmont  Castle,  note,  376 

Beltonford,  330 

Belton  Place,  330 

Bell  Rock,  353 

Belville,  213 

Belladrum  House,  225 

Bemcrsidc  House,  note,  309 

Ben- An,  76 

Ben-Cruachan  described,  265 

Benclionzie,  note^  87 

Ben-y-gloe,  206 

Ben-Lawers,  96 

Ben-Ledi,  84 

Ben- Lomond,  ascent  of,  and 
view  from  its  summit,  156 

Ben- More,  84,  note,  102 

in  Mull,  266 


Ben- Venue,  7^ 
Ben-VoirUcl^  85 
Ben- Arthur,  164 
Ben-Nevis,  ascent  of,  and  view 

from  described,  246 
Ben-Mac-Dhui,  note,  36B 
Ben-Wyyis,  note^  226 
Berwick,  town  of,  described, 

322,  400 
Biel,  330 

Bu'gham,  Village  of,  318 
Birkhill  and  Grey  Mare's  Tail, 

note,  291 
Bimam  HiU,  108 
Bishopton  Innt  175 
Black  Castle,  35 
Blackness  CasUe,  341 
Blackmill  Bay,  387 
Blackball,  177 
Blackwall,  399 
Blair-Adam,  131 
Blair-Athol,  205,  note,  99 
Blair-Drummond,  noU,  65 
Blairgowrie,  notey  107 
Blairlogie,  66 

Blyth,  Town  of,  402 

Bona  Ferry,  235 

Bonhill,  152,  Church,  noie,  148 

Bonskeid  House,  note,  203 

Bonjedward,  nate^  310 

Bonniton  Lmn,  189 

Borrodale,  notey  248 

Borrowstounness,  341 

Borthwick  Castle,  36 

Bothwell  Castle,  description  of, 
179 

•  Bridge,  181 

Church,  181 

Bowhill,  note,  289 

Bowland  House,  note,  306 

Bowling  Bay  and  Inn,  146 

Braan,  Falls  of,  104 

Bracklinn  Bridge,  72 

Braemar,  note,  210 

note.  Castle^  366 

Braid,  Hermitage  of,  37 

Branksome,  note,  298 

Brechin,  Town  and  Castle  of; 
note,  375 

Breda  House^  note,  374 


w 

r    BnagecfDt 


indge  cf  Drip,  65 
Bridge  of  Earn,  130 
Brig  of  Turk,  75 
Bridgeof  Alian,  6S 
Bridge  o(  Fotnrcli,  noW,  3S4 
Bridlin^wn,  Town  snd  Bay, 

405 
Broadford,  note,  2i'J 
Brodick,  tnle,  393 
BroomhiJ],  341 
Bromnhaora  Toll,  179 
Brora,  4  IS 
BrothertoR,  ISA 
Bcongh-head,  378 
BroxmoDth,  327 
Bnur,  Falls  of,  30!) 
Bmnderawe,  355 
BranaCaiie  Caistle,  40 

House,  336 

Brux,  Hill  of,  nnd  House,  no!g, 

374 
BDchanac  Huuse,  ntle,  149 
Buukhavea,  346 
Bul]erofBuoIiBii,370 
Bmuiw,  Village  of,  noW,  2SB 
Butdiehouse,  281 
Burleigh  Castle,  125 
Bum  ttnica,  1 1 6 
Burnt  Istes,  381 
BumtislaDd,  330 
Bomraouth,  400 
BuUerstone  Locli,  note,  107 
Bute,  lelunil  ol 
Buttt 


8,362 


Cadiow  Cafltk,  164 
CaorlaTeroek  Caatle,  noW,  293 
Caimdow  Inn,  16G 
CHimgorum  Mountniu,  214 
Caimtflul,  mle,  214 
CuldGF  House,  19b' 
CaJdron  Linn,  and  BCenery  on 

the  Devon,  128 
CaledoniaJis,  i 
Caledonian  Canal,  iKcouDt  of 

tbe,  229,  ano 
Cnllwider  Village,  desoription 

of  the  scenery  around,  71, 

Troaacbti,  &c.  73 
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Callimder  Hoose,  47 
Camelon  Villngg,  52,  I3G 
CampbeKon,  393 
Comljo,  349 
Cameron  HouHe,  153 
Cambus  Wallace,  7<> 
Caraliuabenneth  Abbej,  G4, 344 

nbuamnre,  70 
Cnnibusnethaa,  1R4 
,pstB  Linn,  109 
ComBtradilan,  159 
Conobie  Villsge,  nale,  S07 
Cantyre,  Mull  or,  396 
Canvey  Islaud,  408 
Lfberry  Hill,  33S 
Cara  Island,  397 
Ciirtiu  House,  186 
CardoQm-l,  177 
Cardrona,  285 
CarhamChurcli,  .118 
Carlisle,  nou,  W6 
Carlops,  39 
CarlouBU  Fall,  l«0 
Caroline  Park,  340  M 

Ctrolslde,  307  M 

Carradale,  395  " 

-  rideuHouw,  341 
Currick  Ca«tle,  167,  n^le,  173  ' 

Carterhaagh,  nale,  288 
Curt  River,  175 
CarthoB  Castle,  note,  3H3 
Cartland  Crags,  192 
Castle  Cory,  136 

—  L(u;han,  3SX 

—  Stalker,  380 
_  Weuziea,  98 

—  Stewart,  221 

—  Urquhart,  236 

—  Honll}'.  nDf«,  37S 
_  Campbell,  note,  I2S 

—  Leod,  note,  226 

—  Forbes,  note,  374 
_  Toward,  381 

Cathcart  Castle,  179 
Cawdor  Catftle,  414 
Charleston  of  Ahojiie,  nD(e,  364 

of  Brnmnar,  note,  367 

House.  341 

Clacknuumso,  Town  of,  343 
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ChesterUall,  35 
Cladich,  279 
Clan  Gregor  Castle,  70 
Clathick,  note,  88 
Cleghom  House,  195 
Clerkington  House,  332 
Clermiston,  41 
Clifton  Hall,  196 
Cloach  Lighthouse,  379 
Glosebum  Castle,  note,  293 
Clunie  Bum,  note,  370 
Cluny,  Castle  of,  n§te,  107 
Clyde,  Valley  of,  184 

Grove,  186 

Falls  of  the,  187 

Coalston,  332 
Cockburnspath  Tower,  326 
Coilantogle  Ford,  73 
Coir-nan-Uriskin.     See  Gk>blin 

Cave,  81 
Coldingham,   Village  of,  note, 

325 
Coldstream,  Town  of,  318 
Colonsay,  Island  of,  note,  386 
Colinton  House  and  Village,  37 
Collintrae  Ferry,  381 
Coltness,  note,  183 
Camlongan  Castle,  note,  293 
Comrie,  note,  87 

House,  note,  87 

Conan,  Valley  of,  note,  226 
Connel  Ferry,  256 
Coquet,  Isle  of,  402 
Corgarff  Castle,  note,  373 
Comhill,  Village  of,  319 
Corpach,  231,  379,  note,  248 
Corra  Linn,  190 
Corran  Ferry,  250,  389 
Corrimulzie,  Fall  of,  note,  367 
Corrychattachan,  note,  249 
Corryvreckan,  note,  384 
Corstorpliine  Village,  42 
Coul  House,  note,  227 
Cowdenknowes,  307 
Craig  Ellachie,  214 

Phadric,  222 

Craigcrook  Castle,  27 
Craigdarroch,  note,   227,    note, 

365 
Craigforth,  note,  65 


Craighall,  noTe,  107 
Craigiehall,  124 
Craigleith  Quarry,  27 
Craigmillar  Castle,  25,  289 
Craignethan,  Castle  of,  186 
Craig-Vlnean,  103 
Craig-y-bams,  103 
Crail,  348 
Crailing  House  and  Village, 

note,  311 
Cramond  Village,  27,   House^ 

340,  Island,  340 
Craggans  Ferry,  383 
Crichton  Castle, 
Crieff,  note,  88 
Cringletie,  282 
Crinan  Canal,  384 
Cromarty,  378 
Cromer,  Town  of,  406 
Crook  of  Devon,  noie,  128 
Crossgates,  131 
Cruden  Bay,  309 
Cruikstone  Castle,  177 
Cuchullin  Hills,  note,  260 
Culbleen,  Hill  of,  note,  364 
Cullen,  377 

Culloden  House  and  Moor,  221 
Culross,  342 

Cumbernauld  Honse^  136 
Cumbrays,  380 
Cupar-Angus,  Town  oi,  note, 

376 

Daff  and  Lee,  streams  of*  note, 

365 
Dalgetty  Church,  340 
Dalginross,  note,  88 
Dalguise,  100 
Dalhousie  Castle,  34 
Dalkeith,  33 

House,  33 

Dalmahoy  House,  197 
Dalmally,  252 
Dalmamock  Village,  100 
Dakneny  Park,  27,  134 
Dalnacardoch  Inn,  210 
Dahiotter  Hill,  145 
Dalserf  House  and  Village,  185 
Dalswinton,  note,  293 
Dalwhinnie,  Inn  of,  211 


Dolziel  House,  184 
Dalquhara  Houtie,  Ifil 
Dalveen,  Paas  of,  note,  394 
Ditnihalt,  2»2 
Den,  River  of,  nole,  363 

Castle,  unit,  3G4 

LinD  of,  note,  3G7 

Deanhoase,  134 

Deptford,  410 

Devil's  Caldron,  nob,  88 

Mil],  138 

Staircase,  261 

Dingwall,  Tu/le,  336 

Dirleton  House  and  Castle,  400 

DiToch,  Pall  of,  'J3S 

Dobbe  Linn,  note,  390 

Dollar,  nole,  128 

Donibriatlc,  340 

Domocli,  416 

Donne  and  Castle.  69 

Dowally,  300 

Drafian,  186.    See  Craignetlmn 

Dreg)iom  Castle,  37 

Dronachliaugli,  119 

DronkiBj  73 

Drumdrochet  Inn,  236 

Drumlanrig  Palwc,  mle,  294 

Drommond  Costlp,  note,  88 

Dranunond  Hilf,  9& 

Drummore,  331 

Dmm,  House  and  Towei  of, 

note,  303 
Drybntgli    Abhey   deacribcd, 

mUe,  308 
Suspenmon  Bridge  at, 

308 
DrydenHoQSe,  281 
Diygrange.  307 
Dryhope  Tower,  nam,  290 
DrymcD,  nate,  149 
Ouait  Castle,  363,  388 
IhiddingBtone  House,  25 

— by  Queons- 


fecry,  133 


-  Loch,  24 


Duff  House,  377 
DombartoD,  Town  and  Castie 

of,  U7 
Dumfries  and  environs,  n*le, 
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Duiniat,02 

Duna  Island,  31)7 

Dunaverty,  Castle  of,  SK 

Dunbar  Town  and  Castle,  327 

Dunblane,  Town  and  Cathe- 
dral. 63 

Dunbuck  HUl,  US 

Dnncraggao,  75 

DuDdalf  Linn,  191 

Ouridarrow  Castle,  166 

Dnndas  Castle,  133 

Dundee,  town  of,  note,  352 

DuDfin,  163 

DuofiUan,  noM,  86 

DunfermliDe,  mU,  131  11 

DunglasB  House,  336  M 

Castle,  146,  400         fl 

Dunikior  House,  346  n 

Dnnipace,  61 

Duniquaicb,  Bill  of,  IG8 

Duolra,  note,  87 

Dnnkeld,  Little,  108 

Town  and  Cathedmli 

100,  scenery  in  the  y'  '  ""'   ' 


"^ 


Duomore  Park,  343 

^ '  Hill,  note,  8U 

Dunnet  Head,  410 
Dunninald,  369 
Dunnotler  Castle,  357 
Dunoon,  Village  and  Castle, 

172,  naff,  380 
Dunulty  Castle,  account  of, 

258,  388 
Duniobin  Castle,  416 
Duneinnan  Hill,  note,  376 
Dunatanbnrgh  Caatle,  403 
Dunatafijuge  Caatle,  descrip- 
tion of,  267,  388 
Dnntarvie  Castle,  43 
DuntrooD  Cautle,  385 
Dupptin  Castle,  125 
DuQwieh,  Tokh  of,  407 
Dnrisdeer,  note,  294 
Dysart,  345 

Earlsfeny,  347 
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Eastertyre,  90 

East  Ord,  322 

Ecclefechan,  noie,  294 

EcdesiaiDAKirdlo  Hill^  123 

Eckford  Village,  not0,  312 

Eddleston  Church,  282 

Edenchip,  84 

Edinburgh,  description  of,  9, 
public  buildings,  16,  guide 
to  the  city,  22,  remarkable 
objects  in  the  environs  of, 
24,  excursions  in  the  vicini- 
ty of,  26 

Edinample,  86 

Kdnam,  Village  of,  318 

Edradour,  201 

Eildon  Hall  and  Village,  308 

Hills,  308 

Elcho  Castle,  123 

Elgin,  413 

Elibauk  Tower,  286 

Ellen-greig,  Island  of,  382 

Eldcrslie,  144,  177 

ElvingstoH,  333 

Elie  House  and  Vilhigo,  347 

Erracht,  390 

Eriska,  Island  of,  389 

Erith,  Village  of;  409 

Erskine  House*  145 

Ethic  House*  355 

Ettrick,  District  of,  notey  288 

Eyemouth,  Village  of,  325 

Faimalee,  286 
Falkirk,  Town  of,  47 

Hill  of,  47 

■  Moor  of,  50 

Falkland,  Village;  &  Palace,  121 

Fantassie,  330 

Fern  Islands,  401 

Fascally,  205 

Fasscfern,  nolCf  248 

Faslane,  I70 

Fast  Castle,  note,  325,  400 

Fianteach,  notCy  89 

Fender,  Falls  of  the,  207 

J^'emton,  note,  89 

Femihirst,  7iote,  311 

Few  House,  110,  117 

Fifeness,  349 


Filey  Bay,  406 

Findon,  Village  of,  366 

Findharen  CMtle,  note,  375 

Findhom,  378,  414 

Fmgal*s  Gave,  269 

Fmlarig  Caatle,  92 

Finlayston  House,  146,  175 

Fisherrow,  334 

Fleurs  Palace,  317 

Flamborough-heady  405 

Fochabers,  413 

Foot-dee,  362 

Forfar,  Town  of,  note,  375 

Fometh,  tioto,  107 

Forres,  414 

Fort-Augustus,  212,  237 

Fort-George,  222 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  143 

Fort- William,  239,  seeneryaod 
antiquities  in  its  vicinity,  840 

Fowlis,  Wester,  noi4*  89 

Foyers,  Fall  of,  232 

Fraoch  EUin,  Isle  of^  in  Loch- 
Awe,  253 

Fraserburgh,  377 

Friskie  Hall,  146 

Freebum  Inn,  216 

Fushiebridge  Inn,  notet  306 

Gala  House,  note,  302 
Galashiels,  account  off  note^  302 
Garchary  Bum,  uotet  371 
Gareloch,  170 
Garmouth,  377 
Garron  Point,  368 
Garth  Castle,  note,  97 
Grartmore  House,  noie^  149 
Garveloch  Islands,  387 
Garviemore  Inn,  212 
General's  Hut,  235 
Geusachan  Bum,  note,  371 
Geylet  Pot,  354 
Gilford  ViUage,  nate^  332 
Giga  Ishmd,  397 
Girdleness,  358 
Gladsmuir  Church,  333 
Gladswood,  308 
Glanunis  and  Castle,  fit/«,  376 
Glasgow  described,  136 
Glenalbert,  100 


GlenarbBcb,  Ue 
GlMiary,  vole,  30 
Glen-Artne}',  05 
Glen-Beg.  note.  370 
Olenbucket,  note,  374 
OIoDcoe,  Boanery,  &c-  of,  2Si 
Glencroe,  sceucrj'  of,  1 G3 
Glencorae  House,  321 
GLBQ-Dee,  juie,  370 
Glcn-Derry,  nole,  369 
GlendocIiBTt,  90 
OlenfaUocb.  n»U,  IGl 
Glenfarg,  ISS 
Gtea-Fimiiui,  tuae,  248 
Glenfinka,  nxe,  7^ 
Glenfroiii,  1S3 
Glengarry  Huuse.  3UI 
Glenkinglv),  IGfi 
Gleokindy  Houau,  note,  374 
Glim-Lui,  now,  3Gti 
Qleu-Ljon  House,  note.  U7 
GlQa-mor-DH-Blbm.  237 
Glen-Monutou,  236 
GlennHUGli,  note,  373 
Glen-Ncvia,  344 
Olen-Ogte,  87,  note,  l(!2 
Glemrcby,  261 
Olen-Qaoich,  naie.  3G!) 
Gleu-Boy,  Farallcl  KuaJs  uf, 

desoriW,  24  S 
GlGDBhee,  iipittal  of,  nof;,  370 
OletUTBy,  254 
Glen-Tilt,  207,  nole,  31(1 
Gleatnrret,  naf;,  RQ 
aittn.Urquhart.  235 
Goatfoll,  note,  394 
OobUu  Cove,  81 
Golspie,  419 

Gordon  Castle,  413 
Gosford  House,  333 
Gourock,  Village  of,  379 

House,  370 

GTaeemount,  281 
OrMdhJIj,  99 
Gningcmuutli,  342 
GroDton,  340 
GravesBud,  408 
QteeuLoaiuDg,  63 


GH-L-Duck,  172 
Greeuwiel],  410 
Gretna-Green,  noie,  296 
Grey  Mare'a  TaU,  FaU  of.  noHi 


331 

Hailes  Coatle,  331 
Haiuing,  287 
Halidon-hiU,  323 
Hull  GreoQ,  366 
Unmilton,  Town  of,  181 

Palace,  1U2 

Hangingahaw  Castle,  rult 
llappisburgli,  406 
Hare  Blone,  25 
Hartlepool,  iOS 
Harwich,  Town  of,  407 
Btttton,  is; 
Hamek.  nW,  S»B 
Qawkhead,  177 
HawtLomden  described.  3U 
HayGeld,  279 
MaystoD,  284 

Hebrides,  history  of  tlie,  2G0 
Hedderwick  House,  330 
Helmsdale,  415 
Helenaburgh,  171 
Helen's  Isle,  80 
Hell's  Qlen,  note,  I72 
Hcnderlimd  Caatle,  noU,  290 
Hennand,  195 
Higgina's  Nouk,  343 
High  Bridge,  23!l 
Hillside,  340 
Hirsel,  31 8 
Holilcc,  286 
Holm-Hll,  63 

Holy  Island,  note,  Arran,  304, 
401 


Loeh,  note,  I71 
Home  Castle,  318 
Hopetoun  House,  excai 

26 
HomcliffBoow,  SZI 
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Horsburgh  Castle,  285 
Houndwood  House,  326 
Howick,  402 
Hunters'  Tryst,  37 
Huntingtower,  117 
Huntly,  413 

Lodge,  413 

Castle,  413 

Jardine  Hall,  note,  294 
Jedburgh,  Town  and  Abbey, 

note,  311 
Jerviswood,  196 
Inchaffray,  Abbey  of,  note,  90 
Inchcolm,  28,  340 
Inchgarvie,  28,  S40 
Inchkeitb,  26,  345 
Incbmahome,  priory  of,  note,  65 
Inchmamoch,  island  of,  382 
Inehmurrin,  (in  Loch- Lomond,) 

155 
Innerkip,  380 
Innerwick  Castle,  327 
Invar,  village  of,  104 
Inverary  town,  167,  castle,  168, 

scenery  in  the  vicinity  of,  168 
Inverawe  House,  note,  266 
Inverbervie,  856 
Invercauld  House,  note,  366 
Inveresk  Village,  335 
Invergarry  House,  238 
Invergorden,  415 
Inverkeithing,  132,  340 
Inverleithen,  account  of,  285 
Inverlochy  Castle  described,  242 
Invermay,  124 
Invermorriston,  237 
Invemeil,  383 
Inverness,  description  of,  217, 

environs  of,  219,  excursions 

from,  220 
Inveroran,  252 

Inversnaid,  note,  68,  note,  163 
Inveruglafi,  156 
Inverury,  413 

Castle,  413 

lona,  or   Icolmidll,  island   of, 

with  its  antiquities,  described, 

273 
Jock's  L«dge,  336 


Johnshaven,  356 
Islay,  island  of,  noto,  386 
Isle  of  Dogs,  410 
JvoA,  island  of^  note,  385 

Kailzie,  285 

Kaim  of  Mathers,  356 

Karnes  Castle,  381 

Keils  Ferry,  384 

Keir,  68 

Keith,  413 

Kelso,  description  of  the  town, 

314,  scenery  in  the  vicinity 

of,  315,  abbey  of^  315 
Kelvin  Biver,  note,  143 
Kemps  Castle,  64 
Kenmore,  village  and  inn,  94 
Kennet  House,  343 
Kerrera,  island  o£»  262 

sound  of,  388 

Kilbrannan,  sound  of,  395 
Kilchum  Castle,  253 
Kildrummie  Castle,  note,  874 
Kilgrasto^  125 
Killicrankie,  Pass  of,  doBcribed, 

202 
Killeam  Village,  note,  149 
Killin,  village  and  inn,  91 
Kilmadock  Church,  ^0 
Kilmorack,  Falls  of,  224 
KUmun,  368,  note,  172 
KUpatrick  Village,  146 
Kihrenny,  348 
Kincardine,  342 

Moss,  note,  65 

O'Neil,  note,  364 

Kinfauns  Castle,  1 19 
King's  House  Inn,  252 
Kinghom,  345 
King's  Meadow,  284 
King's  Pass,  (Dunkeld)  106 
king's  Seat  (Ditto)  106 
Kingussie  Village,  212 
Kmkell  Castle,  349 
Kinloch   Bannoch,  village    of, 

note,  204 
Kinnaird,  100 

Head,  377 

Kinneff  Church,  &c.  357 
Kinneswood,  127 
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alHooae,  342 
ml  Hill,  119 

BB^  town  of,  125,  excurskm 
n  to  the  Cauldron  Linn, 
> 

House,  126 

re,  412 
oidavie,  63 
nrofis,  62 

in  Village,  note,  55 
Idy,  345 
ston  Village,  42 
ewton,  196 
^,378 
taken,  note,  249 
of  Bute,  381 

I  Ulva,  267 

erton,324 

ush,  note,  394 

ont  House,  382 

k,  town  of,  described,  187 

lolm,  note,  297 

Lodge,  note,  298 

ide,  Field  of,  179 

lard  Fort,  407 

of  Menteith,  note,  65 

rt  Church  and  Village,  52 

-  House,  48 

House  and  Village,  346 
,380 

^ater,  note,  371 
eg,  416 

iton  House,  318 
3ton  Castle,  134,  340 
incekirk,  note,  375 
's,  710/^,  88 
louse,  193 

enny,  account  of  the,  193 
318 

town,  65 
,22 
,  Pass  of,  83 

House,  83 
►xlove,  332 
ien,  Village  of,  310 
m,  333 

•  Finlay  Inn,  239 
,  Village  of,  346 


Leyen,  Vale  o^  148 

Temple,  37» 

Castle,  879 

Levenside,  168 

Libberton  Chnrcli,  &c.  280 

Liddiidale,  objeeta  worthy  of 
notioe  in,  imUs,  296 

Lflliard's  Edge.  See  Anemm 
Moor 

Linlithgow  Town  and  Palace^ 
desoription  o^  4S 

Lindndoi  Abbey,  imUs,  293 

Lismore,  island  of,  99% 

Littledean  Tower,  312 

Loeh-Acbray,  75 

-^  Aline,  264 

An-E^lan,  213^  iMit,  37S 

Ard,fiol0^66 

—  Upper,  noie,  67 

Arklet,  note,  68 

Ariceg,391 

An-nan-eofp,  nate^  88 

Avon,  &e.  from  Castle^ 

towni,  fiolf,  868 

Awe  and  its  Islands,  258 

Aylort,  note,  248 

Bulg,  9ie<iy878 

Catteran;  See  Loch  Ka- 
trine 

Chon,  note,  67 

Craignish,  387 

Crinan,  385 

^.^  Dochart,  note,  162 

Dubh,  168 

Earn,  85 

Lochend  House,  329 

Locheamhead  Inn,  84 

Loch-Eck,  note,  171 

EH,  231,  390 

Ericht,  note,  204 

^-^  Etive,  scenery  of,  256 

Feochan,  388 

Fine,  166,  382 

Gilp,  383 

Oilp  Head,  383 

Holy,  note,  172,  379 

Inch,  213 

•^^  Katrine,  description  of  the 
scenery  of,  79,  distance  from 
head  of  Loch-Katrine  to  In- 
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versnaid  Mill,  on  Loch-Lo- 
mond>  by  a  path  across  the 
hill,  5  miles,  note,  82 

—  KiUespart,  397 

—  Laggan,  246 

—  Lee,  note,  365 

—  Leven  Castle.     (Kinross- 
shire,)  125 

—  (Inverness- shire  J 


250 
Linnhe,  249,  377 

—  Lomond,  description  and 
scenery  of,  153 

Long,  1C4,  379 

Lochy,  231,  390 

Lubnaig,  83 

—  Maben,  note,  294 
Meikly,  235 

Melfort,  387,  Moy,  215 

Morlich,  213 

Loch-na-Garr,  note,  365 
Loch.na-Keal,  265 
Loch  of  Cluny,  note,  107 

—  Goil,  note,  172 

Lows,  nate,  107 

Lowes,  note,  290 

Ness,  note,  292,  303 

Oich,  230,  391 

Rannoch,  note,  204 

— . —  Ransa,  note,  393 

Ridon,  382 

Skene,    note,    291, 

(Aberdeenshire,)  374 

—  Slapin,  note,  248 

Straven,  382 

Swin,  397 

Tay,  92 

Tarbet  East,  382,  397 

West,  397 

Tilt,  note,  210 

Tummel,  note,  203 

— —  Vennachar,  73 

Voil,  84 

Lockerby,  note,  294 
Logierait,  Village  of,  200 
London,  411 
Long  Niddry,  333 
Longridge  House,  322 
I^owestoffe,  Town  of,  406 
Lude,  205 
Luffness  House,  399 


note, 


Lunga,  Island  of,  378 
Lunan  Bay,  355 
Luncarty,  109,  119 
Luss,  Village  and  Inn  of,  135 
Lynedoch  Cottage,  118 

Macduff,  377 

Macduff  Castle,  306 

Makerston,  314 

Mar  Forest,  note,  368 

Marlie  Loch,  &c.  note,  107 

Mar  Lodge,  note,  367 

Maryburgh,  240 

Mauldslie  Castle,  185 

Maxton  Kirk,  311 

May,  Isle  of,  348 

Mealfourvonie  Mountain,  236 

Meigle,  note,  376 

Mellerstain,  318 

Melrose  Abbey,  description  of, 

302 
Melville  Castle,  32 
Menteith,  Lake  of,  note,  66 

Port  of,  note,  66 

Merchiston  Castle,  25,  37 
Mertoun  House,  311 
Methven,  note,  90 
Methven  Castle,  118 
Mid-Calder,  196 
Millof  Loak,  109 
Millbum  House,  185 
Milnathort,  125 
Mihie  Graden,  319 
Milntown,  74 
Minard  House,  383 
Minto  Castle,  note,  289 
Moffat,  note,  291 
MoncrieffHili,  122 
Monedie,  119 
Moness,  Falls  of,  98 
Monkton  Routing  Well,  336 
Mons-hill,  27 
Montrose,  Town  of,  356 
Monzie  Castle,  note,  89 
Moor  of  Dinnat,  note,  364 
Momingside,  37 
Morton  Hall,  281 
Morven  Hill,  7iote,[364 
Alosspaul  Inn,  note^  298 
Moss  Tower,  note,  312 
Moulin,  note,  201 


Pleoeant,  322 
Stumt  Houscr,  380 
Teviot,  nale,  3IU 


r  Cantyre,  396 

[aland  of,  descriheii,  2G5 

ound  of,  3S3,  proBpLi^a 

1,263 

lalloway,  31)6 

lyCae[lc,l08 

Iburgh,  331 

.  378,  41)3 

rby  Hall,  jicte,  396 

It  Castle,  dtfsoriptioQ  of, 

,3S9 

ittio  Ablw}',  34 

jBjuirk,  Village  of,  191 

laUes,33S 
lU,  38 

tl]9  Iqd,  27 


HouEe 


e,  374 


■e,  374 


cad,  Villagp  of,  30i 

in  Don,  317 

•D,  vitl^gQ  uf,  30S 

y  CasUe,  43 

th  Outli>,  384 

Bay  of,  Saa 

rare,  330 


eld,  384 

opd  Tower,  Tiole,  288 

,  Tillage  of.  described,  SfiS 

best  station  for  exciirsiun 

Mull,   KtafFa,    lona,    St 

J,  259,  377 

Hills,  47 


Uchtertjre,  Stiiltngehire,  nolr, 
65 

Parthahiw,  note,  SB 

Old  Melrose,  308 
Ord  House,  383 
OrdfordaeeB,  40? 
Oitaxey  IsluidB,  378 
Oronsay,  Island  of,  note,  375 
OBsioa's  Hall,  104 

Care,  105 

Otter  Ferry  &.  Hooiie,  note,  383 
Ospnford  Castle,  34 

Paisley,  deseriptioQ  oF,  175      

Paonanicli  Wolla,  note,  3H^H 

PaiBona  Green,  337  ^^| 

Partick,  144  ^^H 

Pass  of  Cattle,  82  '^^1 

PasH  of  Leny,  83  ^^ 

Pathliead,  345 

Paxton  House,  331 

PcathB,  or  Pesae  Bridge,  3S6 

Peeliles,  Town  of,  382 

Penicuik  Village,  39,  381 

HouBB,  88,381 

Ffiotlajid  Hillfl,  eMureion  to,  37 

Perth,  deBcriptioQ  of,  11(1,  ex- 
cursiQiis  from,  and  soenecj  in 
its  neighbourhood,  1 13 

Peterhead,  376 

Pettjeur,  346 

FhaUtir,  iuUe,  310 

Philiplutngh,  note,  SB? 

PiDliie  House,  335 

Piimaelehill,3l7 

Pitkeathly  Wells,  121 

Fitlochrio,  SOI 

Fitmain,  Inn  of,  213 

Pitrcftvie, .«(»,  131 

Fittenweem,  348 

Pulmuse,  344 

Poplar,  Village  of,  411 

Port-Appin,  378 

. Edgar,  as,  340 

Glasgow  and  Newark,  I70 

Portincnple,  I70 
PortmofB.     See  St.  FLIImi's 
PortobcUo  Vill^e,  338 
Port-Bnnnatyne  Bav  and  Vil- 
lage, 381 
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PortSonachan,  279 

Portsoy,  367 
Port-na-Croish,  389 
Preston  HaU,  36 
Preston  Church,  330 
Prestonfield,  25 
Preston  Grange,  334 

Tower,  333 

Purfleet,  409 

Queensferry,  South,  28,  133 
North,  28,  133 

Raith  House,  345 

Rannoch,  district  of,  note^  203 

Kavelston,  27 

Ravenscraig  Castle,  note,  345] 

Ravenswood,  307 

Red  Castle,  355 

Red  Head,  355 

Redneck  House,  note,  65 

Renfield  House,  145 

Renfrew,  145 

Renton,  Village  of,  152 

Renton  Inn,  326 

Restalrig  House  and  Village, 
336 

Church,  26 

Reston  Village,  325 

Riccarton,  197 

Rob  Roy's  Cave,  Loch-Lo- 
mond, note^  164 

Roderick's  Isle,  Loch  Katrine, 
82 

Roman  Wall,  51 

Roslin  Castle  and  Chapel,  ex- 
cursion to,  28 — scenery  in  the 
vieiuity  of,  29 

Rosneath  House,  I70,  379 

Rosetta,  282 

Rossdoe,  description  of,  154 

Rossie  Castle,  355 

Priory,  note,  375 

Rosyth  Castle,  29,  34 1 

Rotherhithe,  410 

Rothesay,   Town  and   Castle, 
381 

Rothiemurchus,  214 

Routes  of   the   North    Mail- 
Coach,  412 


Rowardennan  Inn,  turte,  149, 

156 
Roxburgh  Castle,   account  of) 

316 
Royston  Castle,  340 
Rumbling      Brig,     (over     the 

Braan,)  106 
f  (over  the 

Devon,)  128 
Rutherglen,  178 
Ruthven  Castle,  117 
—  Barracks,  212 

Sanda  Island,  S9G 

St.  Abb's  Head,  noie,  325,  400 

St.   Andrew's,    description  of, 

349 
St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  24 
St.  Bernard's  Well,  26 
St.  Boswell's,  309 
St.  Catherine's,  281 
St.  Catherine's  Ferry,  noie.  171, 

383 
St.  Clement's  Wells,  334 
St.  Cormack's  Isles,  397 
St.  Filhm's  Church  and  Fool, 

note,  162 

Village  of,  noie,  86 

St.  Germain's,  333 

St.  Margaret's  Stone,  note,  131 

St.  Mary's  Loch   and  Chapel, 

note,  290 
St.  Monance,  347 
^t.  Ninian's,  Village  of,  54 
St.  SerTs  Island,  Loch-Leven, 

126 
Saddle,  395 
Sauchiebum,  54 
Scarba,  Island  of,  387 
Scarborough,  404 
Sheemess,  408 
Schehallien,  note,  203 
Scone,  Palace  of,  &c.  described, 

113         . 
Scotland,  antient  name  of,  1 
Seaiield  House,  377 
Sea-Houses,  402 
Seil,  island  of,  388 
Selkirk,  account  of,  286 
Seton  House,  323 


It  Feiry,  note,  267 

Ib,  Nonh  and  Suutli,  3D2 

lEmuir,  63 

it  IsleB,  3D8 

t,  Island  of,  387 

I'iuir,  ,i«te,  68 

PUB  Point,  394 

Caatle,  395 

lalaud  of,  mtic,  248 
Spar  Cave  in,  deaeribed, 
348 

s  Castle,  369 

ford,  Btiueduct  at,  37 

iolni  To«et,  312 

ton,  330 

loin  Bouse,  194 
Tower,  note,  374 


gfield  Village,  nMe,  295 

gwoodparfc,  note,  313 

isUm,  Vill^  of,  81  a 

ihead,  40S 

k,  IslaJid  of,  with  its  caves, 

loribed,  269 

itii!B  of  Scotlaod,  I 

nton  Honse,  331 

ng  described,  55  i    Caatle, 

tmy  nnd  deacription  of,  56  i 

w  from  the  Castle,  60  j  ex- 

nous  in  the  neighbanrhood 

62 

III,  317 

ibjMS,  FM  of,  187 

liuiTeD,  35S 

Village,  note,  306 


tipoffur,  Tio/e,  aa& 
htay,  97 

lathrow,  note,  375 
alaai.  Town  of,  403 


Sundecland  H>U,  266 
Swaetheajt  Abbe^,  »wt«,  398 
Sj^fietd,  330 

Tain,  415 

Tuiiiadice  House,  note,  375 
TuitaUoa  Castle,  note,  328 
Tarbet  Inn,  68,  ?iote,  160 

,  Excursion  from, 

161 
Torbert,  East,  362 
Tamaway  Castle,  4IJ 
Taymtiutb  Castle  described,  9' 
Taynuilt,  2S2,  278 
Tentsmuir  Point, 
TfiirlBtane  Castle,    .._, 
Tlionibill,  note,  65,  294 
Thurso,  416 

East,  416 

Tilbuiy  Fort,  409 
Titlii^ewn,  153 
TUlmoath,  319 
Tinwald,  note,  202 
Tobermory,  Village  of, 
Tor  Caatle,  243 
Torr,  MUl  of,  note,  65 
TorrisJale  Caatle,  395 
Torrjbnm,  341 
ToraoncB,  nolt,  308 
Torwood,  60,  51 
Torwqodlee,  tu>te,  306 
Toward  Castle,  360 

Point  of,  380 

Totpiehen,  46 
Tranent  Village,  333 
TrapnuD  Lan,  331 
Traquhair  House,  366 
Trosaelis,  description  of  the,  77 
Tullialliui  Castle,  343 
Tuilimet  House,  201 
Tulloch  ChBrcb^  note,  364 
Tullybody  House,  343 
Tuuuncl,  district  of,  note,  203 

Fall  of  the,  note,  203 

Turn  berry  Castle,  398 
Tushielaw,  nole,  283 
Tweedsida  House,  262 
Twiael  Castle,  319 
Tyndrum.  Village  end  Inn,  162, 


,288 
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Tynemouth,  403 
Tyne,  Vale  of,  34 
Tynuingham  House,  330 

Uddington,  179 

Ulva,  Island  of,  268 

Union  Chain  Bridge,  321 

Upper  Hailes,  330 

• Banchory,  note,  363 

Wallace's  Cave,  192 
Wallyford,  334 
Wark  Castle,  318 
Warkworth,  402 
Wash,  the,  405 
'Wells  of  Dee,  note,  372 
Wemyss  Castle,  346 

Wester,  346 

Easter,  346 

Wester  Langlce,  note,  302 


Whistlebury  Castle,  35? 
Whitby  Town  and  Abbev,  40 
Wick,  378,  416 
Widderins^n  Castle,  402 
Wilsontolk,  195 
Winchbnrgh  Village,  43 
Winterfield,  329 
Wishaw,  note,  183 
Woodbank,  153 
Woodens,  317 
Woodhouseloe,  38,  281 
Woolwich,  398 

Yair,  286 

Yarmouth,  Town  of,  406 

Yarrow  Church,  note,  289 

Detour  up  the,  note,  21 

Ford,  note,  289 

Yester  Castle,  no/«,  332 


THE  END. 
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